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Che Beginnings of the Leeds Library® 


By FRANK Becxkwitu, M.A. 


The Leeds Library, founded in 1768, is one of the old sub- 
scription, or circulating, libraries which date from the middle of 
the eighteenth century; it is situated in the heart of the city from 
which it takes its name, in one of the busiest, perhaps the most 
fashionable, certainly one of the most highly rated streets in the 
whole of Leeds. The tradition is that the Leeds Library made 
the fortune of Commercial Street, and although in the year 1939 | 
this assertion may seem to carry with it a touch of arrogance, 
yet it may well be that, historically, the statement has much to 
support its claim to truth. It is now a haven of retreat amid 
the bustle and glare and noise of contemporary life at its busiest; 
no outward sign betokens the existence of so incongruous a thing 
as a library in this centre of fashionable life; merely a wide entrance, 
with double swinging iron gates, standing unadorned and with 
no device, between the busiest bookshop in town and a prosperous 
repository for shoes.} | 

The inspiration for the Leeds venture was obviously derived 
from the similar undertaking at Liverpool made in 1758.2 An 
attempt, abortive as events proved, was indeed made to found a 
library? in Leeds in that self-same year on the initiative of a 
bookseller, Joseph Wilson. His proposal, canvassing subscriptions — 
at half a guinea a year, emphasised the “ utility of a well-regulated 
Circulating Library for the reading of the most valuable new 
books.’ But it does not appear that Wilson’s library prospered 
or lasted any length of time; although a prompt enough begin- 
ning was made by printing off ‘ Proposals’ immediately and 
opening the library on January: Ist, 1759. But that the under- 


* A paper read to the Thoresby Society at a meeting held, by invitation, 
in the Leeds Library on 11 November 1939 when the Librarian also exhibited 
the early minute books and other interesting relics of the period under review. 


1 There are only two accounts of the early history of the Leeds Library. 
(a) The first few pages of an anonymous ‘Short history’ prefaced to the 
printed catalogue of 1889, compiled by the librarian, Henry Morse Stephens. 
(b) An anonymous pamphlet .of sixteen pages by V. Sternberg, ‘ The early 
years of the Leeds Library,’ 1879, from an edition privately printed and 
limited to 100 copies. Neither of these professes to be more than a sketch. 
I have used the original manuscript minute books. 


2Cf. J. A. Picton, Memorials of Liverpool, 2nd ed., 1875, II, .108. 
3 Information in the Leeds Intelligencer, 28.xi.1758-2.1.1759. 
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taking was a little suspect at the start may be gathered from a 
cautious note repeated two weeks running in the Leeds newspaper 
for December 19 and 26: ‘It having been intimated that no 
Books of Entertainment will be purchas’d and that the books in 
the printed catalogue* annex’d to the terms are to be charged to 
the Subscribers, it is thought necessary to acquaint the Gentle- 
men and Ladies that no Books of Character will be objected to, 
and that such only as were bought after the opening of the library 
will be charged to the Subscription ....’ Were the prospective 
subscribers too shy of edification ? However it may be, no more 
is heard of Wilson’s library. In December of 1759,° a sale of 2,000 
“modern ’ books was announced to take place in Leeds, extending: 
over several days: may the melancholy end of the defunct library 
be inferred ? 


At this time, Leeds was a town growing rapidly in wealth, in 
population and in industrial activity; it was becoming the acknow- 
ledged centre of the West Riding for more purposes than one. 
It was especially important as a cloth market: 

And ruddy roofs, and chimney-tops appear, 

Of busy Leeds, up-wafting to the clouds 

The incense of thanksgiving; all is joy; 

And trade and business guide the living scene, 
Roll the full cars, adown the winding Aire 
Load the slow sailing barges; pile the pack 

On the long tinkling train of slow-pac’d steeds.® 

As regards the arts, it possessed two newspapers and was 
something of a printing centre; booksellers were numerous and 
their shops more than shops, centres of culture, that of Binns 
especially being described as ‘ probably the nearest approxima- 
tion in Leeds at that time to a university.’? Thoresby had set 
a standard for mingled scholarship and dilettanteism, blending his 
erudition with a strange credulity. Music and the dance flourished 
at the Assembly Room; and there was a theatre soon to be made 
famous by Tate Wilkinson. Thoresby’s excellent private collection 
of books and manuscripts had unfortunately been dispersed, to 
the town’s loss, and the only library in Leeds was that not very 


*It is not known whether the catalogue referred to was one of Wilson’s 
own making, or whether he used the Liverpool catalogue. 


5 Leeds Intelligencer, 4.xii.1759. 
6 Dyer, The fleece (1757), book III. 


7 Prof. A. J. Grant, ‘The development of thought in Leeds,’ an essay 
in the British Association Geneval Handbook, Leeds meeting, 1927. 
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securely kept or too richly stocked collection of valuable books 
begun in 1692 and housed at the Grammar School.8 When it is 
remembered that the Philosophical Society, the Mechanics’ 
Institute, the Medical School and the Yorkshire College were still 
unborn, it must be conceded that, as our ancestors said, a ‘ well- 
regulated library ’ was no superfluity, and its importance as an 
intellectual force ought not to be underestimated. 


The beginnings’ of the Leeds Library proper date back to a~ 
meeting called for August 15th 1768 at Mr. Myers’s newsroom in 
Briggate, in order that those ‘who chuse to encourage this 
scheme’ of a ‘ circulating’ library might ‘ carry it into execution_ 
by electing proper officers, etc.’ The debt to the Liverpool experi- 
ment is made explicit not only in the statement that its good 
example and great benefit to its town ought to be followed and 
imitated in Leeds, but in a further note that a copy of the cata- 
logue and rules of the Liverpool Library would be available for 
inspection so as to give ‘a more perfect idea of the scheme.’ A 
note of warning, prompted perhaps by Wilson’s failure, makes the 
point that progress at first is inevitably bound to be slow, but 
that on the other hand perpetual increase in membership and 
stock would unfailingly follow proper encouragement. The admis- 
sion fee was to be one guinea, supplemented by an annual sub- 
scription of five shillings, and a little extra for other expenses; 
the books, which were never to be sold, were to be chosen by a 
committee of twelve or twenty, meeting once a month and elected 
annually. % 

The idea caught on this time: there was behind it now a fresh 
fire of enthusiasm brought in by a young Unitarian minister of 
genius lately arrived in Leeds from Warrington, by name Josephe 
Priestley. The first business meeting took place on September 7th 
1768. A nucleus of books was purchased and a number of solid 
works presented forthwith; a room was taken ‘ at the sign of the 


8 On Thoresby’s collections, see D. H. Atkinson, Ralph Thoresby . 
2 vols., 1887, espec. chap. 23. On the Grammar School library, see A. C. Price, 
A history of the Leeds Grammar School, 1919, chap. xiii. It was not a library 
for the scholars, but for any accredited adult: at first it seems to have been 
cared for and was certainly well endowed in the eighteenth century, but the 
borrowing of accumulated library money in 1780 to build the master’s house 
was an ominous portent. After that date the library went from bad to worse. 


9 Leeds Intelligencer, 9.viii.1768; 30.viii.1768; 25.x.1768; 1.xi.1768. The 
Library still possesses Griffith Wright’s account for these advertisements, and 
other printing charges. It has also the original cash book in which sub- 
scriptions are accounted for name by name, and a minute book in which all 
the autograph signatures of the original members appear. 
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Dial’ behind the shop of a bookseller in Kirkgate, Joseph Ogle, 
who was appointed first librarian. Fees for admission and annual 
subscriptions, to date from September Ist, were canvassed and 
were readily obtained. The library was not actually opened until 
November Ist. ‘Any books that the librarian can have got 
ready,’ ran an advertisement in the Leeds Intelligencer for Novem- 
ber Ist, ‘may be taken out, and printed tickets signed by the 
President will be delivered to Subscribers. Till a proper catalogue 
of books can be printed, the Secretary’s Book of Orders, in which 
they are all entered, may be seen at the library room.... N.B. 
The library is open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.’ The laws and catalogue 
of the library together with a list of members were printed in one 
pamphlet the same year. 

There can be no doubt whatever about the chief name among 
the original members of the library: Dr. Joseph Priestley was its 
first Secretary (1768-9) and second President (1769-73). In 
September of the previous year he had left Warrington to become 
minister of Mill Hill Chapel in the centre of Leeds. At War- 
rington, where he had taught languages and had lectured with 
the comprehensiyeness of an encyclopeedia, he had taken a leading 
part in developing the Warrington Circulating Library, which was 
founded, no doubt by inspiration again derived from Liverpool, 
in 1760.1° In spite of the lack of direct evidence for his active 
lead in establishing a similar institution in Leeds—it is often 
roundly asserted that he ‘ founded’ the Leeds Library and com- 
piled its first catalogue (1768)—the fact that he is found to be its 
first Secretary and then, when the scheme was set going, to be 
chosen President in the very next year, 1769, sufficiently indicates 
his deep interest, to say no more, in such an institution. He came 
to Leeds a Fellow of the Royal Society, a Doctor of Laws of the 
University of Edinburgh, and the author of the first one or two 
of a long series of miscellaneous works; and here he spent six very 
happy years. And while this is no place to detail his ministerial 
and his scientific career in Leeds, his numerous writings and his 
important scientific discoveries, yet it cannot be overlooked that 
they add lustre not only to the history of Mill Hill and the Leeds 
Library alike, but also to Leeds itself." Dr. Priestley was a great 


‘°° V.C.H., County of Lancaster, III, 320. E. Baines, History of the county 

- of Lancaster (1836), III, 676, however, gives 1758 as the date of its 

commencement. Priestley went to Warrington in September 1761; cf. W. C. 
Walker, Isis, XXI, (i), April 1934. 


“See his own Memoirs, paragraph 92 ff. Priestley as a bookman, para- 
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purchaser as well as a great reader of books. Nor is it altogether 
without significance that when he left Leeds in 1773 it was to 
take up a post of private librarian and literary companion to 
Lord Shelburne. 

The first President of the Library was a distinguished citizen of 
Leeds, a merchant in cloth, James Kenion, lately mayor; and 
among the original members, and especially among the early 
committee men, were to be counted most of the important figures 
in Leeds society. The Vicar of Leeds, Dr. Samuel Kershaw; the 
chief medical men, Dr. Crowther, Dr. Hird, and Dr. Lucas, of 
the Infirmary; John Lee, afterwards Attorney General; Sir James 
Ibbetson, Bart.; Jeremiah Dixon, Fellow of the Royal Society; 
Griffith Wak? and James Bowling, printers and newspaper 
proprietors; Green, chief proprietor of the famous Leeds pottery; 
all these, among others, must have lent the prestige necessary to 
set the infant library firmly on its feet. And gradually through 
the years, even down to the present day, all that was best in 
Leeds society came to look upon membership of the Leeds Library 
as a natural event in their lives, and its main room as a Pleasant 
Isle of Aves amid the dark Satanic streets and mills that sprawled 
stark and forbidding over the neighbourhood. 

These were types of the men who piloted the institution through 
the first uncertain years of its career—persons of culture, patrons 
of the arts, such they were considering the time and the place. 
In addition there may be mentioned Thomas Thursby, who, 
becoming Secretary after Priestley’s short tenure of the office, 
retained it for twenty years and then went on to serve a further 
period of eighteen years as Treasurer; or Rev. William Wood, 
F.L.S., who followed Priestley at Mill Hill; or Rev. John Bowden 
of the Independent Chapel. It is curious this, the mingling of 
denominations on the committee, and it speaks well for Leeds 
society that Unitarian and Independent pastors could work 
harmoniously side by side with the Vicar and other representa- 
tives of the Established Church; indeed the early committees 
then, and as they remained, comprised an interesting assemblage 


graph 104. For a discussion of the ‘ Leeds’ portrait of Priestley, painted 
about this time, see Proc. Leeds Phil. and Lit. Soc., Scientific section, I, xu, 
549 ff. Every biographical account of Priestley, however meagre and unin- 
formed, mentions at least the ‘ oxygen’ episode. 


12 Short accounts of most of these men will be found in R. V. Taylor, 
Biographia Leodiensis, 1865. Dr, Kershaw, for example, was on the Com- 
mittee for twenty years. 
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of men—vicars, head-masters of the Grammar School, surgeons, 
aldermen, tradesmen, manufacturers . . . . whose very zeal, how- 
ever much it may seem often to have outrun their discretion 
(and what minutie they were prepared to fight upon !), was a 
measure of their great concern for the library in their charge. 


PREMISES. So with a modest start the library set out on its 
long course down the years. By 1770 things were running smoothly: 
it quickly had a stock of over 800 volumes, it had a catalogue and 
laws printed and it had a useful set of members. At the end of 
eight years it was resolved that the librarian ‘shall have two 
pounds per annum for the Additional Room taken to the library,’ 
a testimony to its growth (1777); and at the end of twelve years, 
Ogle’s premises, new room and all, being found too small, it was 
proposed (1780) and ‘ voted eligible that the proprietors enter 
into a subscription for building a new library room and bookseller’s 
shop adjoining as soon as a central situation can be obtained.’ 
Nevertheless this bold project of erecting an entirely new library 
building did not mature; instead, ‘Mr. Joseph Wood having 
lately proposed to Several of the Subscribers, to Lett his Large 
Room upon the First Floor next the Street in Kirkgate for a 
Library Room; together with the Room on the Other Side the 
passage on the same Floor, with other such Contiguous Rooms as — 
would be Requisite for a Bookseller’s House and Shop At the 
Annual Rent of Twenty Two Pounds, and for a Considerable 
Term of Years, a special committee was called .... & it was 
Agreed to Advertise and Call a General Meeting,’ which was held 
accordingly on February 19th 1781. It was then agreed by 48 
votes to 12 to take the premises, the vote thereafter that the rent 
was reasonable being unanimous. The premises to which the books 
were now transferred, in Kirkgate, had been the town house of 
Sir Henry and Sir James Ibbetson—the former created baronet 
for raising a hundred men at his own expense to oppose the Young 
Pretender, the latter an original proprietor of the Library, and 
both wealthy clothiers. The building became known as the 
Rotation Office as well as the Library, for in the upper rooms 
of the house the magistrates of the borough met in rotation to 
decide on petty cases.8 

Yet a mere dozen years more passed before the growth of the 
library made increased accommodation a pressing problem. But 


_ 1 For its location see Tuke’s map of Leeds, 1781, reproduced, with notes, ~ 
in vol. XV of the Thoresby Society’s publications (Miscellanea), p. 46. 
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only after a dozen further years of delay and negotiation was it 
that a firm and courageous decision was taken. There was a 
strenuous debate about new premises in 1795, when the lease of 
the library expired: the opposition however negatived both the 
motion that ‘the Library be removed, the present Room being 
deemed inadequate’ and the further motion that the annual sub- 
scription be increased. Yet this latter was done three years later. 
It was not until September 1804 that the proprietors took full 
courage into their hands and resolved unanimously ‘ That the 
most eligible mode of procuring a new Library Room is the 
building of one by subscription, and that the Committee appointed 
for the following year be requested at their first meeting to 
empower a Sub-Committee chosen from themselves to enquire 
-for a suitable situation, procure plans and estimates, and also pre- 
pare (for the consideration of a General Meeting to be specially 
assembled) the means of defraying the increase of Annual Ex- 
penditure.’ As events proved, this was easier to resolve than to 
do. At a special general meeting held in February 1805 the results 
of the sub-committee’s action were not approved: the subscription 
was increased, however, and it was also resolved that the com- 
mittee be instructed to select a ‘ proper situation for a new Library 
Room, together with a House for the Librarian,’ and further, that 
the expense of buying a ground plot and building new premises 
be met by raising a loan among the proprietors. After fixing upon 
a particular site in Albion Street, it was found in the end that 
the title deeds to the land were far from satisfactory, and the 
search, not an easy one, had to be begun again. At last, in July 


1806, after two years of protracted negotiation it was finally \~ 


resolved to purchase the plot of land on which the Library now 
stands, ‘in the New Road about to be constructed from Briggate 
to Albion Street.’ An arrangement, the burden of which the 
Library was to feel for many a long year, was entered into whereby 
shares were to be issued of not less than £50 each, interest at 
the rate of five per cent. was to be paid on them, and they were 
to be redeemed at the rate of two a year. The committee of nine, 
with full power ‘ to receive and adopt plans’ and to have a suitable 
institution erected, were to see that the whole sum spent did not 
exceed five thousand guineas. The building went up in 1807 and 
the Library removed there and re-opened in July 1808.% The 


144See the map of 1815 in the Thoresby Society’s publications vol. xi 
(Miscellanea), p. 281, or in this volume, p. 178. 
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purchase of this site and the building of shops underneath the 
Library room was a magnificent investment for posterity (except 
in regard to heavy taxation), enabling it to have a central site 
and an assured income. A ‘ New Library Building Account’ 
was circulated to proprietors, presumably at the end of 1809.1° 
The income amounted to £5,078, which for the most part repre- 
sented 92 subscriptions of £50 each and one of £100 and an over- 
draft of £112. The various items of expenditure are detailed on 
the ‘credit’ side: the ground cost £711, purchase of the offices 
there £450, diggers £155, stonework £1,298, the remainder mostly 
for the other costs of building (about £2,400) of which the archi- 
tect got £105 and the ‘ workmen for drinkings’ £13 4s. Od. The 
subscribers include the names of the most prominent citizens of 
the day—for example, Benjamin Gott, John Blayds, four members 
of the Beckett family, and Nicholson Thomas who subscribed his 
£100 ‘ for the benefit of the General Infirmary.’ | 
The edifice has much the same appearance to-day as it then 
had. There were originally five shops, later four, in place of the 
three of to-day, but the value in rents to the library of these 
shops is now ten times that of 1808. On the contrary the land- 
tax alone now absorbs a quarter of our income. The historian 
Dr. T. D. Whitaker, whose vigorous criticism of the aims and 
objects of such an institution will be noted later, was constrained 
to add that ‘it is amusing to recollect the progress of this ever 
growing institution from a dark and incommodious garret in a 
back-yard, to a splendid apartment erected at the expense of 
nearly £5,000, which would not disgrace the library of a college.’1¢ 
In 1835 the erection of a gallery and staircase at the west 
end of the room, to correspond with those at the east, and a 
connecting gallery, was authorized, with the proviso that the 
windows on the north were not to be interfered with. 


FINANCE. At the first audit in September 1769 it was found ~ 
that the total receipts had been £154 18s. 3d. for the twelve 
months, representing the entrance fees (£1 ls. each), annual 
subscriptions (5s.) and ‘ forfeits and fines ’ of 116 members, whilst 


*° Only one copy, which hangs in the Library now, is known to exist. 
Forty shares only, of £50 each, at 64% interest perpetually, were originally 
recommended. 

*6 See plate in T. D. Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete (1816). The Library 
recently acquired the original drawing of its building by Thomas Taylor, a 
forgotten Leeds architect, from which this engraving was taken. The refer- 
ence to the Library is at page 86, op. cit. 
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the corresponding expenditure had been £151 4s. 6d., all of which, 
except about £10, had been spent in books. The principle of an 
entrance fee, or share, supplemented by an annual subscription, 
still holds good for membership. Such was the primitive poverty 
of the library that it was agreed after the first audit that ‘a 
number of books to the amount of about nine pounds ordered 
by the last committee and which their funds would not pay for, 
be ordered and paid for by the present committee.’ 


The growth in numbers was followed not only by a correspond- 
ing growth of income, but also by an increase in the entrance fee, 
in a series of fairly rapid jumps; and then, by slower moves, of 
the annual subscription also.1* In 1780 the membership was 290 
and in 1786 it was 374: it had risen to 480 in 1808 and soon after- 
wards, in 1813, it was resolved to limit membership to a total of 
500. The entrance fee or ‘ ticket’ was gradually increased at the 
annual meetings as follows: in 1776 to one and a half guineas 
(to date from January 1, 1777), to three guineas in 1786, four 


guineas in 1805, seven guineas in 1806, and in the prosperous ~ 


years that followed from ten guineas in 1813 to twenty guineas 
in 1822. The annual subscription went from 5/— to 7/6 in 1798 
(although an attempt to do this in 1795 had been defeated), and 
from 7 /6 to 10/6 in 1805, and then, no doubt in view of the con- 
templated removal, up to 16/— in 1806: in 1810 it became one 
guinea and in 1818 25/-. For present purposes it is not necessary 
to go farther. The first year’s income had, of course, been extra- 
ordinary in that so many entrance fees had been taken all at once. 
The following years saw a gradual increase, slow at first, hovering 
for many years at about £65 until in 1776 it topped the £100 
mark, thereafter wavering up and.down still but climbing steadily 
up to £200 in 1800; then a series of rapid jumps took it from £372 
in 1807 to £600 in 1810, to £800 in 1815, and to £1,000 in 1822, 
at which average sum it remained for a full half century. Rarely 
was there a balance in hand of £200 at the year end. It is to be 
remembered that after 1809, when the first year of occupation 
of the new building had passed, a considerable sum began to 
come in regularly from rents of the shops below: yet on the 

17 The Library possesses carefully kept annual statements from the begin- 
ning. For purposes of comparison, it may be added that a share 1s now worth 
about £10 and just after the Great War was worth as much as £25; but the 
Library derives no benefit from the sale of shares in the ordinary way. For 


the use of the word ‘lay’ at the end of this paragraph, see the O.E.D. sb. 
‘lay’ (7), 4. 
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contrary, new expenditures began to be incurred, for besides the 
repayment of the loan-shares and the interest on them, a series of 
rates and taxes (poor rate, ‘lamp-money,’ “constable-lay,’ ‘church- 
lay,’ etc.) constituted a growing burden. 


SoME RuLeEs. Some pertinent minor rules and regulations 
might fittingly be mentioned here. In 1773 it was resolved that 
a ticket should not be lent by its proprietor to another person, 
and thirty years later that only subscribers were to ‘ stay in the 
room.’ In 1774 it was decided that if an annual subscription were 
to remain unpaid for three successive years the ticket would 
become forfeited (a rule still in force), and as if this warning were 
not enough, it was further decided in 1791 that proprietors who 
did not pay their subscription should have their names hung up 
in the Library room. Non-payment of subscription in any one 
year meant, after three months, inability to use the Library 
(1807). An early rule, also still in force, was framed in 1769 to 
allow temporary membership, and by this concession the entrance 
fee was waived for those, military officers principally, who, 
desiring to use the Library, were not likely to be permanent 
residents in Leeds; this was to cost them 4s. a quarter, no sub- 
scription to cover a shorter period. 


OrFicEersS. At the first annual general meeting in September 
1769 it was resolved that the Committee and not the general body 
of proprietors should elect the President of the Library; this still 
holds good, though not a rule of 1777 that that gentleman shall 
forfeit one shilling for each non-attendance during the year of his 
presidency. A list of Presidents, not quite complete, for the 
records do not allow, is printed in the Catalogue of 1889. 

The first librarian was the bookseller Joseph Ogle, at whose 
shop the library began its career; it is assumed that at first he 
found the profits on the sale of books to the library sufficient 
reward for his services, for it was not until the annual meeting 
in September 1772 that he was allowed ‘ for his trouble’ a sum 
of five guineas a year, which was increased to ten pounds the 
next year. He died in 1774 and his daughter Mary, afterwards 
Mrs. Robinson, was appointed in his stead; she reigned until 1813 - 
and was succeeded by her daughter Mary (unmarried), after 
whose resignation through ill-health in 1825, it was resolved, 
ominously enough, that henceforth the librarian should be a 
gentleman, and such, I hope, has been the case ever since. He 
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was to be paid £80 a year or 4100 if the hours were extended, 


whereas Mrs. Robinson’s salary had been twenty guineas ‘in 
view of her extra trouble’ in 1800 and thirty guineas in 1805. 


REGULATIONS. The original rules (perhaps they were Priestley’s 
work) were remarkably foreseeing and most of them, especially 
those which govern committee procedure (subjected to much 
criticism and argumentation in the early years) are still in force. . 
A few of them are worth quoting here; others will be mentioned 
at other points. 

All the members shall have equal power in the society, so 
that, in all cases, the vote of any one person shall have as 
much weight as the vote of any other whatsoever, and every 
person, without distinction, shall be equally capable of being 
elected into any of the above-mentioned offices. 

Referring to the meetings of committee, it was resolved that 
members absent | 

notwithstanding any apology whatever, shall forfeit sixpence; 
but if any of them be absent, and in town, three nights 
together, without any excuse which shall appear satisfactory 
to the rest, he shall lose his seat in the committee. 

That this was no dead letter may be gathered from the fact 
that in February 1770 Robert Priestley was rejected for non- 
attendance and another member elected in his place. 

All the books shall be chosen by the committee and by way 
of ballot, but every member of the society may command a 
ballot for any book he pleases, and the Librarian shall keep 
a book open in the Library for the purpose of entering them, 
which book shall be produced at the meeting of every 
committee. 

All these customs are still part of the routine of book selection 
and purchase. 

No subscriber shall be allowed to have more than one book 
or pamphlet at a time, except one of them be a play or a 
[review ?]. 

All the pamphlets shall be covered with strong paper and 
have their title written on the cover and all the larger books 
shall be half bound, uncut (‘ Have strings on them’ is in- 
serted, in the same hand, with a caret) and lettered on the 
back. 

A later rule was added to the effect that the edges of all the 
books should be cut (1781), and a very early additional rule 
decided that ‘the librarian shall not on any account give 
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out or take in any book on a Sunday’ (November 1768). Other 
miscellaneous additions to the rules, together with evidence for 
the enforcement of the rules in general, are as follows. 

Agreed that any pamphlet, not exceeding the price of eighteen 


pence, may be taken out of the library along with another 
book, as well as a play, or a Review. 


This was in March 1769, and in November of the same year 
it was agreed that the person who dirtied the ‘ 3d. vol. of Sevigne’s 
letters’ should pay one shilling, and similarly for ‘ Aikenside on 
the Imagination’ threepence, while in December a member was 
fined one shilling for taking out a review before the end of the 
month. Indeed fines and forfeits were a continual source of 
trouble. The original rule for the detention of books was that 
‘ whoever shall keep the books longer than the time limited, shall 
forfeit as follows: viz., for a pamphlet one penny a day; for an 
octavo or twelves, twopence; and for a quarto or folio, three- 
pence. But no fines shall rise higher than the value of the book; 
and in this case the book also shall be returned.’ This was modified 
in 1770 to read that no fine should exceed five shillings; but in 
1774 it was necessary to pass a drastic rule against persons seeking 
to avoid the payment of fines by sending a note or a servant to 
the library— | 

Agreed that the following Form be printed and Delivered to 

such persons as Send for a Book before their Forfeits are paid 


You are Indebted to the Library... . for keeping your 
last Book .... days beyond the’ Time. You are there- 
fore by the 32d Article not Allowed to have Another 
book untill you have paid the same. 
Signed by the President. 
Any Person Refusing to pay his Forfeits to the Librarian 
after Receiving the above Notice must Appeal to the Com- 
mittee at their first or second Monthly meeting and if he does” 
not so Appeal, and Submitt to their Determination His 
Ticket shall be Annulled. 


BESPEAKING Booxs. This plague on the librarian’s life has 
-always been a source of irritation. The original rule deciding 
which of two or more persons wanting a book should have it, 
laid down a series of elaborate instructions following a decision 
by lot, for example as to waiting one’s turn and claiming the 
book without delay when it became available; these latter quali- 
fications were done away with in 1773 and the rule left simply to 


. 
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say that the decision was to be by lot. Then next year it was 
decided that no book should be re-entered to the same person 
within the first year of its circulation. There was still trouble 
in 1777. In 1781 the ‘ Bespeak Book’ was begun, in which sub- 
scribers could enter their name for a book, and have it sent to 
them within the town on payment of 1d. 
The subscribers be allowed to Enter their Names or Numbers 
for any Book during the First year of its Circulation, in a 
Book to be kept for that purpose in the Library Room, & 
that they have the Book in Succession as their Names are 
entered; But No Subscribers name must appear in the Book 
for more than One Book at any One Time, Except he has 
more than One Tickett. That the Time for such Entries 
being Made Commence on the Tuesday Sennight after the 
Book shall be ordered by the Committee, That the Book 
shall be entered to the person next in succession, the Day 
after it is returned; & every Subscriber determine for himself 
whether he will have the Book sent him by the Librarian 
(allowing her one penny within the Town) or he will send 
for it himself, but the Book being entered to him, his Time 
of Reading is going on whether he send for it or not. 
Subscribers living at a distance ‘ of three miles or more shall 
be at liberty to return any book the first market day after the 
expiration of the time limited by the laws’ (September 1775). The 
idea of an annual inspection of stock seems to have arisen, giving 
the librarian power to call in books and stop their circulation, 
upon pain of a forfeit for non-compliance by members. 


-CENsorsuHIp. Constant trouble arose over what was to be 
deemed reference material and what might circulate freely. In 
March 1769 it was ‘ Agreed the Royal Calendar always remain in 
the Library-room,’ and in 1770 ‘ Miller’s Gardiner’s dictionary ’ 
was similarly detained, although in this instance the order was 
quickly rescinded, and other works also put back into circulation. 
Others were kept, for example Johnson’s Dictionary (October 1772). 
This right of the Committee to restrict the issue of certain books 
was challenged in September 1778; it was questioned ‘ whether 
the Committee had a power to confine any book in the library 
that was not of an indecent or immoral tendency... .’ and the . 
question ‘ resolved in the Negative.’ The fact was that friction 
had been caused in the meantime over these very works of 
‘immoral and indecent tendency.’ It was resolved at the annual 
general meeting in September 1777 that the Committee ‘ shall 
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have a power of suppressing any book of an indecent and immoral 
tendency untill the next annual meeting ’; followed immediately, 
on the same day, by an order that The Mistakes of the Heart and 
The Pupil of Pleasure should be ‘ destroyed by the Committee 
at their first meeting.’ It is not difficult to explain why these 
two utterly forgotten works should have incurred the Committee’s 
condemnation. The former, an anonymous English translation of 
a French original by P. H. Treysac de Vergy, is a meretricious 
tale written by one who ‘trimmed his sails to the wind that 
happened to be blowing,’ much as his modern counterpart does.18 
As for the latter, an anonymous work by S. J. Pratt writing under 
the pseudonym of ‘ Courtney Melmoth,’ it is a ‘ lurid and harrow- 
ing story of illicit love and its consequences .. . .” designed to 
show the effects which followed the adoption of Lord Chester- 
field’s worldly wisdom; its licentious tone evoked a printed letter 
of remonstrance from ‘ Euphrasia’ in 1777.19 An irreverent inter- 
loper squeezed into the minute book his sincere hope that ‘ the 
Committee have too much sense to pay any regard to such ridi- 
culous orders.’ The Committee, on the contrary, was horrified 
at the infamous breach of etiquette and at a special meeting 
hastily summoned a week later, ‘upon observing the two lines 
written on the opposite page of this book since the Annual Meeting 
.... ordered them to be erased and censured.’ This merely added 
fuel to the fire. A resolution was passed that ‘the Society at 
large have not a power to annihilate any part of the property 
without the consent of every individual member,’ a rule which 
still obtains, causing a dilemma inherent in subscription library 
policy.?”° 

If the fire engendered then died down, it was not put out and 
was liable to break out again; one is left wondering what lay 


18 First published 1769. See E. A. Baker, The History of the English Novel 
(5): The novel of sentiment and the Gothic romance (1934), p. 148. His refer- 
ences to Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica are noteworthy. There was a later 
edition of 1772. On contemporary alarm (Critical Review, Dec., 1770) at 
De Vergy, see also J. M. S. Tompkins, The popular novel in England (1932), 
pp. 24-26. 


19 First published 1776. See Baker, zbid., p. 100, and also D.N.B., XLVI, 
295. See Tompkins, op. cit., pp. 81-4, for a short analysis of this work. 


20 Yet there were ways of getting over this rule. In 1788, for example, 
‘duplicates of the magazines and reviews and all other books which are no 
longer much read” were ordered to be sold. One longs to be told that there 
was some opposition, but the minute books are silent, except to order the 
gift of a duplicate copy of Jonas Hanway’s Virtue in humble life to be pre- 
sented to the Leeds Infirmary (1778). The original rules had said that books 
were never to be sold! 
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behind the decision in 1793 (when one notes the presence of eight 
clergymen on the committee) that ‘no Book directed to be 
destroyed at a General Meeting as indecent or of an immoral 
Tendency shall ever be replaced.’ This was additional to the 
former rule. Perhaps an ethical motive is behind the decision 
in 1783 that ‘ Farces shall not come down of course as Plays 
do.... In 1806 the annual meeting directed that ‘the two 
sets of Massinger’s Plays and the Memoirs of Talleyrand be sus- 
pended till the next annual meeting’; when, however, it was 
evidently overlooked, for it is not until 1808 that the annual 
meeting “ Resolved that Talleyrand’s Memoirs be suspended.’ 
Later condemnations were (1838) of Mrs. Trollope’s The Vicar of 
Wrexiull, by a small majority, and (1843) of Robert Elliott’s 
Gretna Green Memoirs—the latter ordered to be burned, but, fol- 
lowing the protests of subscribers, allowed to remain in circula- 
tion, which is its status to-day. 


In June 1770 an extraordinary meeting of Committee was 
called which resulted in an advertisement appearing in the Leeds 
newspapers: two cuts having been taken from the Political 
Register for April and June, a reward of one guinea was offered 
to the informant who would solve the crime. ‘ The Committee 
are very unwilling to suppose it possible that any member of the 
Society, or their Servants, should have done such a thing Wilfully. 
An Action of so scandalous a nature would give the most serious 
alarm to all the Subscribers. It is particularly Requested that 
those members of the Society who usually send their Servants for 
books, would make strict Inquiry concerning this business; & 
provided the Damage be Repaired, such servants will not be 
_ publicly Exposed.’ 


In 1787 much debate and much feeling were aroused over a 
proposal to purchase Boydell’s ‘Superb Edition of Prints from 
Shakespear.’ At the first of three special meetings it was resolved 
by 34 votes to 18 that the Prints should be ordered; but a second, 
summoned without delay, declared by 42 votes to 37 (the in- 
creased attendance is significant) that because of ‘ the Acknow- 
ledged Error in the Terms of the Advertisement for calling the 
last General Meeting .. . . the whole proceedings of such General 
Meeting are thereby Vitiated.’ More than one hundred and fifty 
proprietors were present in person or by proxy when for a third 
time, with thunder in the air, the matter came up to be settled, 
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‘The paper Containing the propositions for the Discussion of the 
Meeting having been carried away, ijt was the Unanimous Opinion 
of the subscribers present that the Unknown Person who had 
been guilty of the same was Deserving of a Most Severe Censure.’ 
Nevertheless the resolution of the Secretary ‘ That the large Prints 
to be published by Messrs. Boydell’s and Nichols’ from Charac- 
teristic Scenes in Shakespear’s Plays be Immediately subscribed 
to’ was carried by 78 votes to 74. Yet if they were ever bought 
at all, they have not survived. 


Stock. The present permanent stock of the Library is, for 
such an institution, admirably balanced. This is not to deny the . 
presence of much fiction, a lot of it out of date certainly, but 
not without great value to the historian of English literature in 
the past one hundred and fifty years. An analysis of the early 
catalogues reveals, perhaps, the ideals which the early committees 
set themselves, and these ideals did not include pandering to the 
tastes of those who read merely because they had nothing better 
to do. Some early criticisms in this respect will be quoted later. 
The various early printed catalogues show how the stock pro- 
gressed. The first, of 1768, which it has been suggested Priestley 
himself compiled, representing the original stock, details 155 works 
in 503 volumes, classified according to size (folio 8; quarto 31; 
octavo 199; duodecimo 265). It is a small pamphlet of 36 pages. 
The second, of 1778, containing 114 pages, was sold at sixpence 
and is now extremely scarce; it is divided into two parts: a Scien- 
tific, or as it would now be styled, a subject list, all higgledy- 
piggledy in arrangement; and an Alphabetical list arranged merely 
letter by letter down the alphabet, with no attempt at further 
alphabetisation within each letter. A third, issued in 1782, is a 
mere revision of that of 1778 and is in 132 pages, with four more 
pages of books in the ‘ Foreign Library.’ That of 1785 is also 
a further revision along identical lines. It is presumed that there 
were other editions in 1790, 1794 and 1803, but no copies are pre- 
served in the Library. The last to be noted for the present pur- 
pose is that of 1809. Thus from these catalogues of 1768, 1778, 
1782, 1785 and 1809 it is fairly easy to estimate the directions 
in which the stock grew.?! 


*1 One small point, not peculiar to 1784: in that year it was resolved that 
the ‘Committee shall not be obliged to ballot for the same book oftener 
than four times in the same year ’—presumably a reply to Fabian tactics - 
for getting books, 
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The original stock of 1768 was clearly intended to be a gentle- 
man’s library. The largest section is that devoted to belles- 
lettres. There were the ordinary English classic works, sets of 
Shakespeare, Sidney, Milton; the newer poets Gay, Thomson, 
Pope, Young, Shenstone, Churchill, Ossian; there were Dodsley’s 
Collection of Poems and Percy’s Reliques; there were the standard 
novelists Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and some, but very few, 
current ‘ best-sellers’; and Swift and the Essayists were there. 
Long sets of French authors were bought, but in translation, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu; odd things like D’Argen’s 
Jewish Spy, and older authors such as Fenelon, Sully, Mme de 
Sévigné. Jarvis’s Don Quixote was there and Gil Blas and mis- 
cellaneous popular oriental matter; but of the ancient classics 
there is little besides Hurd’s and Duncombe’s Horace. Next in 
bulk come works of travel and histories of various countries, and 
to these may be added English and general history, including a 
long set of the Modern Universal History, and a few works on 
ancient times. Reference material included the large Biographical 
Dictionary and a Peerage. These two broad divisions, belles- 
lettres and history, represent the main interests. There were minor 
sections of works on science and useful arts, and a few works on 
philosophical subjects. There was not much theology. One of the 
best features of the Library was begun: the acquisition of maga- 
zines of current interest, the Monthly Review, the Annual Register 
and others. 


But perhaps the catalogue of 1778 which shows the accumu- 
lations of ten years of buying is more representative of the ideals 
of the Committee. Clearly predominant is ‘ pure literature ’: it 
is almost twice as large as any other section; it is given three 
sub-divisions, miscellaneous criticism, etc. (the largest), poetry 
and plays, and fiction. Various critical magazines, some standard 
authors like Moliére, Ben Jonson and Dryden, and some transla- 
tions of ancient and Italian classics have been added; but fiction, 
which included a fair proportion of translations from foreign 
works, has not greatly developed in ten years. History and 
antiquities form the second largest section of the Library: there 
have now been added the Wilson MSS., Bayle, Rapin, Plutarch, 
the Ancient Universal History, and other series. Almost as numer- 
ous are works on travel and natural history. Theology, including 
church history, has advanced considerably, and sections on law, 
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politics and commerce, on science and agriculture, have advanced 
steadily. There are small but useful sections on education and 
philosophy. The Library’s stock was not only increasing fairly 
rapidly in numbers, it was becoming well balanced. 


Another catalogue was issued only four years later, and the 
growth since 1768 is seen to be enormous. One feature of this 
catalogue of 1782 is the growth of the collection of tracts on 
current politics, especially in regard to American affairs. In the 
1785 catalogue the sections on political subjects, poetry and plays, 
and science almost double themselves; and according to the 1809 
catalogue ‘ politics’ maintain an easy lead, followed by travels, 
history, poetry and plays, and theology, in that order; fiction has 
hardly grown at all. In 1785, the section on ‘ Prose epics, romances 
and novels’ as it was styled, comprised slightly less than one 
hundred and fifty works, many of them in more than one volume, 
of course, and it occupied four and a half pages out of a total of 
ninety; although many of these works are undoubtedly what 
Americans call ‘ tear-starters’ (e.g. Peggy and Patty; or, Tears of 
Sensibility) yet a large proportion can be regarded as standard 
stock even to-day, e.g. the works of Fielding and Smollett. 


The prosperity of the Leeds Library called other like institu- 
tions into being, none of which has survived. The ‘ Foreign 
Library,’ already mentioned, was eventually absorbed into the 
Leeds Library, thus providing it with a useful collection of works 
in French, German, Spanish and Italian, with a few works in other 
tongues, to supplement its own good classical library. The Foreign 
Library had indeed been housed in the Leeds Library since 1808 
on condition that ‘no person shall in future be admitted a sub- 
scriber to the Foreign Library who has not also a Ticket in the 
English one’; so it was only a matter of time before in 1814 the 
amalgamation took place, with the proviso that not less than £20 
a year should be spent on foreign books. A ‘ New Subscription 
Library ’ founded in 1795 lasted about seventy years; it was much 
more exclusive, being limited to one hundred members, whose 
shares moreover were not to be transferred without the consent 
of two thirds of the members present at a general meeting. 


It would be tedious perhaps to mention even a handful of the 
valuable books in the Library, but mention should be made of 
the gift in 1775 of the Wilson manuscripts, of great local import- 
ance, And in the second month of its existence, on October 17th, 
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1768, Thomas and Hatton Wolrich made ‘a present to the Society 
of a strong Oaken table for the use of the Committee’ which is 
still in our possession and is still used daily, none the worse for 
its one hundred and seventy years wear and tear. 

Circulating libraries have never been without their critics, 
from Sheridan* to Elie Halévy? and the Leeds Library too has 
suffered criticism mostly at the hands of those who either did not 
belong to it or did not know how to use sucha library. The Leeds 
Library has been known at various times by various names, but 
if a distinction is to be made between ‘ circulating’ and ‘ sub- 
scription ’ libraries (both of which titles the Leeds Library has 
borne) then the latter title is properly applicable to it. 

Going back to the period with which this article deals, two 
criticisms of the day will perhaps be of interest. The first is from 
the pen of Dr. T. D. Whitaker, who did not boggle at borrowing 
the Library’s manuscript treasures, without acknowledgement, 
for his own purposes; the Committee, moreover, contrary to all 
rules, most generously allowed him to use them in his own home. 
But magna est veritas... . 


“The effects of this institution,’ he says,** ‘ which owes its 
origin at Leeds, I believe, to Dr. Priestley, have been very con- 
spicuous. It has diffused a mediocrity of information apparently 
favourable to morals, as it affords, or may afford, constant occu- 
pation to the leisure hours of the manufacturer, the artizan, or 
the mechanic, which would otherwise have been spent in mere 
vacuity or something worse. But whether this occupation, shall, 
in its consequences, be innocent or not, depends upon the selec- 
tion, without which, by the rapid circulation of books of every 
kind through the medium of such institutions, all principles, moral, 
political, and religious, may be corrupted with a facility and to 
an extent unattainable by any other means. These institutions, 
with all their advantages, are attended by another evil of no 
small magnitude; they have almost created the character called a 
well-informed, as distinguished from a learned man; and in pro- 
portion as they have exalted in the scale of acquired intellect 
men of no profession, they have a natural tendency to depress 
to the same level those whose professions are denominated learned. 
Correctness of reasoning, exactness of style, the habit of going 
to the bottom of every subject, and that pertinacious meditation 
by which real science alone can be acquired, are formed by the 

22 For this, the locus classicus, and other references to circulating libraries, 
see the O.E.D., at the word “ circulating.” 

23 Histoive du peuple anglais au XI Xe sicle, 1. Livre III, ch. II. 3e édition, 
p. 533. 

24 Toidis and Elmete, 1816, p. 86. 
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use of a small library well selected and well digested. For this 
reason circulating libraries have undone, I doubt not, many a 
hopeful scholar; under a semblance of study, they produce a 
pleasing dissipation of thought, they afford materials for general 
conversation, they make agreeable men, and thus the middle 
ranks of society in large towns, whether consisting of professional 
persons or not, ascending on the one hand and descending on 
the other, through the influence of these institutions, meet on a 
general level, and if by their influence the character of the pedant 
is well nigh lost, it is because the substance of which pedantry 
is the shadow, has well nigh become extinct also... .” 


The Leeds Monthly Magazine launched an offensive in August 


1329.26 

“It is generally supposed that there are only two infallible 
personages now alive, viz. the Pope of Rome and the Duke of 
Wellington; but this must be a mistake. If we may be allowed 
to judge from circumstances, we are certainly of the opinion, that 
the gentlemen who form the Committee of the Leeds Library have 
also a very fair claim to this enviable distinction. It is well known 
that these gentlemen can decide in a moment upon the merit or 
demerit of a work, without ever having read a line of it, or knowing 
any thing about the author or his previous works, or without 
being at the trouble of reading any Review of it. The critic, in 
Sterne, could judge of books by rule and compasses—a very con- 
venient and expeditious method certainly; but the plan of our 
infallible committee beats it hollow. They merely ask them- 
selves,—Is this work likely to be read by the subscribers, or not ? 
and of course the answer in the negative decides at once its 
admission into the library. We have taken the trouble to look 
back a little on their proceedings. Within the last month or two 
there have been ordered into the library, among other works, the 
following: 


Faber’s Sacred Calendar. 


Lord King’s Life of Locke. (A posthumous work of Locke’s 
himself, now first published, has been rejected /) 

Archdeacon Coxe’s History of the Pelham administration (a 
large and expensive work that, we will venture to say, 
will never be looked into), 


Life of Lady Maxwell, by the Revd. John Lancaster (a piece 
of dull evangelical biography, of which article there is 
sadly too much in the library already,—Who ever heard 
of either Lady Maxwell or the Revd. John Lancaster, 
before ?). ; ; 

The Journals of the House of Commons (in eighty immense 
folio volumes-—-ordered merely to fill up some bottom 
shelves). 

25 Vol. VI, 1, p. 287. 
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Amongst those which have been rejected are 


The Westminster Review (the silly United Service Taree) 


has been ordered !). 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations (an valitable work). 


Haji Baba in England (while the trashy novels, called Pelham 
and The Disowned, have been ordered !). 


Lambe’s Dramatic Specimens. 
And the Leeds Monthly Magazine! ! 


The rejection of this last work will settle the question with 
all our intelligent readers.’ 


[The foregoing account is not intended to be more than a 
sketch of the origins of one library: the story of the circulating 
library in general, about which not a little perverse information 
circulates even in works of genuine scholarship, must be excluded. 
But it may be useful to mention one excellent work which dis- 
cusses the kind of fiction our ancestors would read in such a 
library, viz.: J. M. S. Tompkins, The popular novel in England, 
1770-1880 (1932). M. Summers deals with the same subject in 
his Gothic quest (1938).] 


Sovocoli’s GHatertuorks at Leeds, 1692, 


By F. WILLIAMSON, F.R.Hist.5S. AND W. B. Crump, M.A. 


In 1936 the Museums Association held its Annual Conference at Leeds, 
and in the official handbook on ‘ The City of Leeds’ given to each delegate 
there appeared a chapter by Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, entitled ‘ Leeds First.’ 
In this the statement was made that Leeds was (with Derby) the first pro- 
vincial town to have a house-to-house water supply, installed by George 
Sorocold ‘ about 1693.’ As I knew that Derby had been supplied in 1692 
by Sorocold, who had then been a resident for some years, I decided on 
my return to Derby to make a thorough investigation of the matter. 


My efforts in this direction were very fruitful and resulted in a paper on 
George Sorocold, published in the Journal of the Derbyshive Archaological 
Society for 1936. This came under the notice of Mr. Crump, who, inviting my 
collaboration, has been able to expand my description of the Leeds installation 
by the addition of details drawn largely from Thoresby’s many references. 


Ralph Thoresby was, as is sometimes forgotten, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society founded by Charles IT, as well as a topographer 
and antiquary. His contributions to the Society may now seem 
slight but they were valued at the time, and withcut a doubt 
Thoresby possessed the curiosity and inquisitive spirit that 
marked the men who were then treading the threshold of the halls 
of science. One correspondent described him as well versed in 
the ‘curious learning becoming a gentleman’—and curious he 
essentially was. His fame largely rested upon the ‘ curiosities ’ 
gathered into his museum, and both Diary and Correspondence 
illustrate the wide range of his interests. 

There is in the Diary a very early instance of Thoresby’s 
interest in mechanical contrivances. His father sent him to 
Holland for a few months to learn the language and get some 
knowledge of the export trade at his cousin’s warehouse. One 
day (13 September 1678) calling at a house he saw for the first 
time ‘the notable invention of a mill to churn abundance of 
milk at once, and took a rude draught of it.’ (Any simple mechan- 
ism that produced a rotary motion constituted a ‘ mill’ long after 
Thoresby’s day.) So throughout his life Thoresby retained a 
lively interest in mechanisms and scientific or mathematical 
instruments, and the men who devised them. He constantly 
described his friends or the people he met as ‘ ingenious,’ which 
the dictionary defines to be ‘ clever at contriving.’ It is indeed’ 
his favourite epithet, and sometimes it is exactly the right one, 
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when he encountered, especially in London, a man of original 
ideas, capable of executing them. This characteristic makes the 
Diary particularly valuable for the information it contains about 
the doings of contemporaries, who may deserve more recognition 
than they have received. 

One such ingenious acquaintance who won Thoresby’s admira- 
tion was John Warburton, the cartographer. For a year or two 
(1718-20) Thoresby’s letters and Diary give many a revealing 
glimpse of the progress of Warburton’s Map of Yorkshire. 

Warburton has his place in the Dictionary of National Biography 
and his works survive. But ‘ the ingenious M* George Sorocold’ 
is a much more obscure figure; only in recent years has his name 
been rescued from the oblivion of two centuries. Yet Sorocold 
was in his day quite the outstanding figure in hydraulic engineering 
(to use a modern term) and a pioneer in the provision of a public 
water supply, including its distribution to the consumers’ houses. 

The novelty of such an undertaking may not be apparent at 
first sight. Unless the source was at some elevation above the 
town—as rarely happened—it involved forcing water by means 
of pumps through closed pipes from the source to some height 
where it could be stored in a cistern, and from it distributed, 
again in closed pipes, underground through the streets and into 
the houses. The only materials available for pipes were either 
lead or the bored trunks of elm trees joined together. The medieval 
city of London first added to the natural water supply within its 
walls by bringing water by gravitation in aqueducts or ‘ conduits’ 
to convenient points where they discharged into a cistern. The 
Elizabethan John Stow says: ‘ The first cistern of lead, castellated 
with stone in the city of London was called the great Conduit in 
West Cheape, which was begun to be built in the year 1285.’ 
The water-course or aqueduct serving it began at Paddington. 

But by the time that Stow wrote his Survey of London (1598) 
two small pumping-stations had been set up on Thames side to 
raise and distribute river water to small areas within the City. 
The earlier and more important was at the north end of London 
Bridge. Following the list of conduits comes Stow’s brief descrip- 


tion of it: ‘Thames water, conveyed into men’s houses by pipes 
of lead from a most artificial forcier standing near unto London 


bridge, and made by Peter Moris, Dutchman, in the year 1582.’ 
There is a longer description under ‘ Cornhill Ward,’ where 
a water standard had been placed in 1582 in the middle of the 
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high street and at the parting of four ways for the purpose here 
set out. 

A certain German, named Peter Morris, having made an arti- 
ficial forcier for that purpose, conveyed Thames water in pipes 
of lead over the steeple of St. Magnus church, at the north end 
of London Bridge and from thence into divers men’s houses in 
Thames street .... up to the north-west corner of Leaden hall, 
the highest ground of all the city, where the waste of the main 
pipe, rising into this standard, provided . . . . with four spouts, 
did at every tide run (according to covenant) four ways [serving 
the inhabitants] .... and also cleansed the channels of the 
street towards Bishopsgate, Aldgate, the bridge, and the Stockes’ 
market.! 

The other ‘ forcier’ was a little higher up the river at Broken 
Wharf adjacent to Queen hythe, and served Fleet Street and West 
Cheape. : : 

Within the gate of this house is lately, to wit, in the years . 
1594 and 1595, built one large house of great height, called an 
engine, made by Bevis Bulmar, gentleman, for the conveying and 
forcing of Thames water to serve in the middle and west parts 
olstherchiy= ? 

Bevis Bulmer was ‘ the first Englishman to obtain any repu- 
tation as a mining engineer’ and the nature of the ‘ engine’ he 
erected to pump water from the Thames reflects his experience.® 
It consisted of a chain pump worked by horses, and the tower 
that contained it appears in various views of London in the next 
century. 

On the other hand at London Bridge Morris used force pumps 
for the first time in this country and he drove them by under- 
shot water-wheels. In the hands of the Morris family the water- 
works proved successful for more than a century. They were sold 
in 1701 when an extension had become necessary and George 
Sorocold was called in to erect the new plant and reconstruct the 
old. 

With these preliminaries out of the way it is time to turn to 
Thoresby, for he is the most important witness to give evidence 

1 J. Stow, Survey of London, Everyman Ed., pp. 18, 169. Stow is in error 
on one point. The lead pipes did not reach to the top of the steeple. What he 


had heard probably was that the pumps were powerful enough to throw the 
. water to the top of the steeple. 


4Ibid., pp. 18, 323. 
* Silver cups at the Mansion House still commemorate this installation 
and are made of metal extracted by Bulmer from Devonshire lead. See 


‘Bevis Bulmer’ in The Collected Papers of Rhys Jenkins, Newcomen Society » 
1936, pp. 24-27. 
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of Sorocold’s activities in the installation of waterworks up and 
down the country. In his topographical survey of the town of 
Leeds, approaching the Bridge by way of the Calls and Call-lane 
he arrives at the Pitfall, “ where formerly were two Fulling-Mills, 
are now placed a Rape-Mill and the Water-Engine.’ Presently 
he resumes: 

The Engine beforementioned is for conveying the River-Water 
by Lead-Pipes to the several Parts of the Town, which was per- 
formed Anno 1695, by the ingenious M® George Sorocold the great 
English Engineer, who has done the like at Macclesfield, Wirks- 
worth, Yarmouth, Portsmouth, Norwich, Kings Lynn, London 
Bridge, Deal, Bridgnorth, Islington New Works and Bristol.4 

The list can be accepted as correct, and indeed Thoresby states 
that the information was supplied by Sorocold himself. The > 
. corroborative evidence has been collected and set out by one of 
us recently and need not be detailed here® except as regards Leeds. 

There is one important omission from Thoresby’s list—the 
town of Derby, where ‘ George Sorocold of Derby, gent.’ signed 
an agreement with the Mayor and Burgesses on 5 March 1691/2 
to provide a water supply. As he was resident in Derby this can 
be regarded as his first contract. The rest followed in rapid suc- 
cession. He was in Leeds in 1694, and the same year ‘ Richard 
Barry of Westminster and George Sorocold of Derby, gentlemen ’ 
were associated in similar schemes in Norwich, Portsmouth and 
Yarmouth. The last of his undertakings, so far as is known, was 
at Bridgnorth in 1706. There the wheel and pumps on the banks 
of the Severn remained in use until 1857, a continuous life of 
150 years. About the same time the plant at London Bridge was 
becoming worn out, and in 1867 the company called in Smeaton 
to extend the works and erect new machinery, though it still 
consisted of pumps driven by water-wheels.® 

The facts demonstrate the complete success (and economy) 
of Sorocold’s system, but they hardly explain the sudden demand 
in provincial cities and boroughs for a public water supply of this 
novel kind. Possibly Morris found some demand for his system 
outside London, for Camden in 1583 saw a forcer at work at 
Norwich, by which water was raised from the river and conveyed 


4 Ducatus Leodiensis, 1715, p. 80; the town names in modern spelling. 

5 F. Williamson: ‘ George Sorocold of Derby, a pioneer of water supply,’ 
Journal Derbyshive Arch@ol. Soc. (1936), lvii, 43-93. 

6 Rhys Jenkins (and E. W. Hulme): ‘ London Bridge Waterworks ’ (Coj- 
lected Papers, pp. 131-140), 
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through pipes; but little is known, so far, of any other works 
either then or for a whole century.?. Then Sorocold comes on 
the scene at Derby and all is changed. Town after town calls 
him in to provide it with waterworks. Thoresby credits ‘ Mt 
Hadley,’ a contemporary engineer, with the works at Chester, 
and he appears elsewhere associated with Sorocold; but Defoe 
names Sorocold again at Sheffield,? and further enquiry will 
certainly raise the number of waterworks installed by him, now 
standing at about a score. 

In spite of assiduous search in recent years, the identity of 
“George Sorocold of Derby, gentleman’ remains uncertain. He 
was probably a descendant of George Sorocold of Ashton-in- - 
Makerfield, Lancashire, whose two sons James and George were 
admitted scholars at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, in 
1645. About the same date he was a party to an assignment of 
the manors of Etwall and Hargate, co. Derby, to Anne Moseley, 
sister of Sir Edward Moseley, so that he held estates in Derby- 
shire. There is no other fact known at present to account for the 
residence of George Sorocold the engineer in the town of Derby, 
or to prove him a member of the same family. Yet a description 
of him in 1687 suggests a man of some estate and standing in 
or near Derby. 

The one personal record of him is the marriage of George 
Sorocold with Mary the daughter of Henry Francis, an apothe- 
cary in the town, at All Saints, Derby, on 7 December 1684. 
The first baptism’ of one of their children was in 1691, followed 
by other baptisms and burials. His wife, ‘ Mt& Mary Sorocold,’ 
was buried at the same church in 1728.9 

Bearing on these facts is a curious statement by Thoresby, to 
be found among many others of a like nature in the Appendix 
to his Topography'®: ‘Our ingenious Hydrographer, M' George 
Sorocold has already had thirteen Children, (of whom eight were 
living at the same Time) all single Births, and all nursed by his 
Wife, before he was twenty-eight Years of Age.’ 

If Thoresby’s statement is accepted, Sorocold could not be 
more than sixteen years of age at the time of his marriage. But 


* But see the postscript on ‘ York Waterworks ’ at the end of this paper. 

8“ Here is a fine engine or mill also for raising water to supply the town, 
which was done by Mr Seracoal, the same who fell into the river at the throw- 
ing-mill at Derby.’ Defoe: A Tour, Everyman Ed., ii, 184. 

°F. Williamson, Joc. cit. and Registers of All Saints’ Church, Derby. 

10 Duc. Leod., p. 607. 
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it does not follow that this marriage was the one at Derby in 
December 1684, as has been assumed.!! It is much more probable 
that Sorocold was then a widower, thirty years old or more, and 
that he took up his residence in Derby about the time of his 
second marriage in that year. There are three reasons in support 
of this interpretation: (i) The registers of All Saints do not cor- 
roborate Thoresby’s statement; (ii) It is likely that Thoresby 
gleaned the facts he records from Sorocold during the latter’s 
sojourn in Leeds in 1694, only ten years after his (second) marriage, 
to which it could not possibly apply; (iii) Less than three years 
after the marriage ‘ George Sorocold of Derby, gentleman’ was 
engaged by the churchwardens of All Saints (now the Cathedral) 
‘to repair the wheeles, ironwork and frames of the bells.’ The work 
was important and a bell hanger carried out Sorocold’s designs. 
One of the peal of ten bells was recast at the same time and 
bears the names and date ‘ 1687-—F. Thacker, G. Saracole.’ Here 
Sorocold was associated with ‘ Francis Thacker of Southwood, 
Esq.’, who had been instrumental in buying four new bells a few 
years earlier. It is impossible to believe that a youth of eighteen 
was entrusted with so responsible an undertaking. Wherever he 
came from and whatever works he had executed by that time, 
Sorocold was in 1687 a highly capable millwright or engineer, of 
about thirty-five years of age. Apart from the contemporary 
evidence there is the fact that his ‘ wheeles, ironwork and frames 
of the bells ’ remained in use until 1926, when it was found neces- 
sary to reconstruct the framework as the timber was ravaged by 
the usual pests. 3 

Less than five years later Sorocold was again entrusted—this 
_ time by the Corporation of Derby-—with the installation of a water- 
supply ‘ with free liberty to erect a water-house, a water-wheel 
and other engines, laying pipes for conveying water into the 
streets, lanes and passages within the borough.’ The agreement 
was signed on 5 March 1691/2. That system, which drew water 
from the river Derwent and conveyed it into a ‘ cistern standing 
in the churchyard of St. Michael’s,’ was the model for the first 
waterworks at Leeds. 

Exactly two years later (3 March 1693/4) the Corporation of 
Leeds approved a similar design for waterworks, laid before it 
by George Sorocold and a Henry Gilbert of Netherseal (then in 
Leicestershire but now in Derbyshire). The latter (whose name 


11 F, Williamson, loc. cit., p. 44. 
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is written ‘ Gillert’ in the record of the Court) was probably a 
surveyor, and no doubt of the family of Gilbert of Locko, near 
Derby; but he does not appear to have been a party to the agree- 
ment, the terms of which are set out as follows”: 


THE COURT of Major, Aldermen and Assistants holden for the 
said Burrough the third day of March in the sixth yeare of 
the Raigne of our Sov’aigne Lord and Lady William and 
Mary, by the grace of god over England, &c., King and 
Queene [1693/4]. 

Whereas att a Meeting of the Major, Aldermen and Comon Councell 
Henry Gillert of Nether Soale in the County of Leicester, Esq., 
and George Sorocold of the towne of Darby, gent., have proposed 
and doe designe to lay an engine to convey water from the River 
of Aire through the streets to the sev’all houses within the towne 
of Leeds aforesaid or to soe many of them as shall purchase the 
same of them. This Corte therefore takeing the same into con- 
sideracon doe judge that it wilbe a worke of publique benefitt 
and deserves great encouragement, for the encouragement there- 
fore of the said undertaking and in consideracon of the some of 
Forty pounds to be paid by the said Mr. Sorocold to the Treasurer 
of this Corporacon for the use and benefitt thereof doe order And 
it is hereby ordered that the said Mr. Sorocold, his heires, executors, 
Admi’strators and Assignes shall forever hereafter be exempted 
by reason of the profitts and rents. which he or they shall make 
of the said water workes of and from all and all manner of taxes, 
layes and assessements to and for the poore Constable and high- 
wayes, the Mill by which the said Mr. Sorocold conveyes the 
water and workes his engine onely excepted And that to be 
taxed and assessed att the onely usuall, rate that it aS bene 
taxed and assessed for seaven yeares last past.” 


This resolution was regarded as sufficient authority for Soro- 
cold to start on the construction of the works. There are several 
references in Thoresby’s Diary during 1694 to their progress, but 
the first one possibly relates to the preparation of the legal instru- 
ment. On July 12 he writes: ‘ afterwards sent for by M? Mayor, 
M’ Recorder, and M* Sorocold, about waterworks.’ There follows 
on Oct. 18t* . .. . dined with the lords [of the manor], and with 
them subscribed M? Sorocold’s lease for the new water-works.’ 
Unfortunately no copy or summary of the document has come 
to light, and nothing is known of it except a formal entry in the 
accounts contained in ‘ The Manor Book of Leeds’8: 

2 Court Books of the Leeds Corporation (Thoresby Soc., xxxiv), p. 157; 
also in Municipal History of Leeds, by J. Wardell, p. 63. 


13° Observations out of the Mannour Booke of Leeds,’ Miscellanea iii, 
Thoresby Soc., ix, 281, 
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1694 8b" M® Sorrocoles license for saying pipes in ye streets. 
[no payment] 
Two more patnies in the Diary, still during 1694, show that 
the distribution pipes were then being laid in the streets. Thoresby 
watches them draw near to his own house and enter it: 
August 22. Was several times with M? Sorocold’s workmen, who 


this day began in Kirk Gate to lay the lead pipes to convey 
the water to each family. 


TORE hoe 2 with workmen till eleven; .... after had a branch 
from the main pipe fixed into the kitchen, to directing which 
made me. lose the beginning of an excellent sermon of Dr? 
Manloves’. 

Another, midway in date, records a visit to the pumping 
station at the Pitfall, and though it gives no details, it implies 
that the plant was at an advanced stage. This was on October 17 
(as printed, but probably the 7th): ‘ about three at the new water- 
works; a most ingenious contrivance.’ 

So far there is no reference whatever to the: third component 
of the waterworks—the cistern or tank up to which the water 
was pumped by the water-engine, for distribution thence through 
the mains into the houses. There is, however, a passage in the 
Topography'® which completes the picture, though the cistern is 
mentioned rather incidentally, by way of parenthesis, in the 
discussion of another matter. 

Leaving St. John’s Church, Ralph Thoresby notes Harrison’s 
Alms-houses adjacent to it and then continues: 

The Street adjoining to the Bar is yet called Lid-gate.... 
This being the highest Part of the Town was made choice of for 
building a Tower upon. I have perused some Manuscripts... . 
wherein it is called the Tower-hill; and as a farther Confirmation 
hereof, Anno 1695, when certain Workmen were digging deep to 
lay a secure Foundation for the vast Cistern, which was to serve 
as a Repository for the River Water (which was then first con- 
veyed in Lead-Pipes from the Bridge Foot to this Place) at a 
considerable Depth below the Foundation of the late Houses, 
they found prodigious large Stones and the Ruins of a great 
Wart soia: 

Although Thoresby has discursively filled ten pages since he 
defined the position of Red Hall as ‘ near the West-Bar, at the 
Upper Head-Row,’ he still appears to refer to it when he turns 
northwards into Lidgate. This may be regarded as the length 


14 See The Diary of Ralph Thoresby (1830) under the respective dates. 
15 Duc. Leod., p. 32. 
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of road common to Woodhouse-lane (his ‘ ancient road from the 
North’) and Wade-lane. His elusive Tower-hill may be placed 
on the rising ground towards St. John’s Church partly occupied 
by the Alms-houses, with a frontage into Wade-lane. ‘The site 
of the cistern was therefore in their vicinity—and for the moment 
that will suffice. 

The highest part of the town was chosen as the site of the 
cistern, and this was essential. It was also well chosen for an 
economic and simple distribution, for it was near the head of the 
main street of the town, as the engine was near the foot of it, 
at the bridge. The elevation between the two was perhaps the 
most important point in professional eyes, for it was the chief 
test of the efficiency and power of Sorocold’s pumps. Thoresby 
does not overlook the point, though his statement about the 
elevation in the text (p. 80) is corrected in the Appendix (p. 576) 
to read: ‘ The Elevation of the Water is 147 Feet.’ 

How soon this feature attracted attention may be gathered 
from a letter addressed to Thoresby by one of his correspondents, 
‘Dr. Jabez Cay of Newcastle. He was evidently wondering whether 

+ Sorocold’s ‘ engine’ might not be a great advance on the devices 
then used for pumping water out of coal-pits. As indeed it was. 
Newcastle, Nov. 6, 1694. 

I would beg one favour of you. I hear there is a man come 
to Leeds with a design to furnish the town with water, after a 
manner somewhat Extraordinary; they say he forceth the water 
almost half a mile upon an ascent (the ascent being about four 
yards perpendicular in twenty) from the river to his conservatory 
[reservoir]. Now I would gladly be informed of the truth of this: 
and what sort of an engine it is by which he does all this, that 
I may know whether it be applicable to our coal-works or no? 
and what the true height is, to which he raiseth his water? and 
whether his encouragement from the town be like to answer the 
expense of so great a work 216 

It may be said at once that Thoresby’s estimate or calculation 
of the height the water was pumped from the river to the cistern 
was nearly double the true value. Meanwhile another important 
contribution of Thoresby to a knowledge of Sorocold’s installa- 
tion demands attention, for it provides a complete lay-out of the 
mains in the town. Some years ago the Thoresby Society published 
a further selection of letters received by Thoresby, and the editor 
carefully recorded some notes made on the back of one of them, 


8 Correspondence of R. Thoresby (1832), i, 178, 
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dated January 3lst 1694-5. They were measurements made by 
Thoresby, though the object in view was not then apparent. It 
is now clear enough that they provide a complete survey of 
Sorocold’s pipe lines through the streets of Leeds.!” 

It is possible to see how this survey may have been made, 
for only a couple of years later Thoresby tells in his Diary how 
he took part in one on a bigger scale. In 1697 proposals were 
on foot for making the Aire and Calder navigable. Hadley— 
already named as an engineer doing the same class of work as 
Sorocold—was called in for his advice, and a two-days’ inspection 
of the river arranged. In Thoresby’s words: ‘ I accompanied the 
Mayor and M*® Hadley, the hydrographer to view the river; 
Justice Kirk and I followed the windings of the river, and measured | 
it with his surveying wheel, till wearied: left the rest to the servants 
and others. We lodged at Ferry-bridge, ten miles by land and 
twenty by water.’!8 , 

Justice Kirk was Thomas Kirk of Cookridge and like Thoresby 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. Their close intimacy dates only 
from this expedition, but it is at least possible that the survey 
of the Leeds streets was made jointly by them in this fashion. 
If so, then Thoresby made note of the readings of the wheel on 
the back of a letter, and here they are: 


Measures of Leedes streets 
From the Mill to Bore [Boar] lane 240 yds. 


From Bore Lane to Kirkgate 160 dit. 
Kirkgate to Upperhead row 220 dit. 
Upperhead row 140 dit. 
From Bar to the cistern 105 dit. 
From Church to Cawl [Call] Lane 260 dit. 
Cow [Call] lane to Briggate 230 dit. 
Call lane 365 dit. 
Nether headrow 160 dit. 
New Street O87 dit. 
Bore Lane 300 dit. 
Part of Mil hill 094 dit. 


The first five are of the main delivery pipe from the Engine- 
house at Pitfall Mill to the cistern, the first three covering the 
length of Briggate. The total length is nearly half a mile. Side 
by side with this main would be the chief distributing pipe. The 
remaining measurements indicate the continuation of it, or 


17 Letters addressed to R. Thoresby, ed. by W..T. Lancaster (Thoresby 
Soc., xxi), 1912, p. 38 footnote. 


18 Diary, i, 320; ii, 441. 
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branches from it. The first two were laid along Kirkgate and 
the next along Call lane from Briggate to Kirkgate. Three hundred 
yards would cover the length of Boar lane to the West Bar at 
the end, and a short branch off this served the first part of Lower 
Mill hill. At the top of Briggate the pipe was continued along 
the short New street (now Upper Briggate) which ended at the 
steps and gate of St. John’s Church. 

Thoresby’s interest in the lead pipes—which he mentions so 
frequently—provides one more fact of value. He put samples of 
them, given him by George Sorocold, into his Museum and notes 
them in the catalogue of its contents: ‘ Rings of the different 
Sizes of the Lead Pipes, by which the River Water is conveyed 
through the several Streets at Leedes, one of which is a Foot in, 
Circumference.’!9 It seems probable that the last was the largest 
pipe, used to deliver into the cistern. A circumference of twelve 
inches is equivalent to a diameter somewhat less than four inches 
and consequently the bore would scarcely exceed three inches. 


The measurements given in Thoresby’s list appear correct and 
call for no comment with the exception of the one along Upper- 
head row — 140 yards. This is not the whole length as far as the 
site of ‘ West Bar’ (more often called Burley Bar)—which amounts 
to 230 yards—but only as far as Red Hall, or King Charles 
street, facing the wide opening into Woodhouse lane and Wade 
lane. This is, in fact, the exact point where the main water-pipe 
should turn to pass up Lidgate to the cistern. The next measure- 
ment gives the distance—105 yards; but it is described as ‘ From 
Bar to the cistern.’ The reference to a ‘ bar’ recalls Thoresby’s 
sentence quoted earlier, “ The Street adjoining to the Bar is yet 
called Lidgate.’ ) | | 

Where and what was this Bar, to which Thoresby gives no 
name? Its distance from the cistern (only 105 yards) again 
seems to rule out Burley Bar and place it not vaguely ‘near’ 
but within a few yards of the Red Hall. Yet Thoresby gives no 
hint of any other bar than West Bar hereabouts, so possibly he 
is only using the name loosely for any spot in the neighbourhood 
of the bar. But there is another possible explanation. John 
Cossins produced ‘ A New and Exact Plan of Leedes’ about 1725 
(the year of Thoresby’s death). It is more decorative than exact, 

Duc. Leod., p. 486. Thoresby’s evident pride in the use of lead pipes, 


rather than clm trunks, may probably be traced to the fact that they were 
more costly, 
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and ‘ Burley Barr’ is shown even further away from Red Hall, 
at the top of Mill Hill lane (now Basinghall street). At the 
entrance to the road that goes past the almshouses there is also 
drawn a gate—indeed a double gate hung from stone pillars.” 
It is not named, and it may be an imaginative rendering of the 
Lidgate itseli—the swing gate hung on the border of the arable 
lands of the village to exclude cattle. So it is just possible that 
this Lidgate is what Thoresby called the Bar, and from it he 
measured the distance to the cistern. In position it agrees with 
his measurements. ) 

The “ Water Engine’ near the Bridge is shown on every plan 
of Leeds during the eighteenth century, but none of them is on 
a scale large enough to mark the cistern. The first that does is 
a. beautiful and accurate map published in 1815 from a survey 
made by Netlam and Francis Giles. As before that date the 
water supply of the town had been improved by a body of com- 
missioners appointed by Act of Parliament it will be well to 
enquire what changes were authorised and what had been effected, 
before turning to the plan to see what information it supplies. 

The Act in question”! (30 Geo. III, c. 68), ‘for better supplying 
the town and neighbourhood of Leeds with water,’ gave the 
“Commissioners of the Leeds Water-Works,’ appointed in 1790, 
the power to purchase the existing waterworks, and to extend or 
improve them. But evidently no radical departure from the 
system established by Sorocold was contemplated. So the Act 
throws some light, though not so much as could be desired, on 
the management of Sorocold’s waterworks after they had been in 
use for a century. 

The commissioners were given the power to purchase the 
remainder of a lease for a long term of years of Pitfall Mill, ‘ with 
the works, rights, privileges and other appurtenances.‘ The pur- 
chase price was fixed at such a sum as would produce, when 
invested in 4% Consolidated Bank Annuities, an annual income 
of £150, ‘being the amount of their present Rent.’ In other 
words the commissioners were to buy £3,750 Annuities, and to 
distribute them among the ‘several persons’ who were the 
proprietors, according to their individual interests in the works, 


20 The rare map of Cossins was reproduced on a reduced scale in Miscel- 
lanea (Thoresby Soc.), ix, 204. A century later ‘ Woodhouse Bar’ was set 
almost at the same spot (see Plate II), but that was a turnpike bar. 


21 See The Local Acts of Parliament for the Town and Borough of Leeds, 1822. 
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The owner of Pitfall Mill was named and a lessee of another part 
of it, but the proprietors of the waterworks remain undisclosed. 
What is evident is that they received a fixed rent of £150 from 
some other unknown person or persons who ‘ farmed’ the water- 
works and managed them. 

As the commissioners might not erect a ‘ fire-engine’ above 
“Bondman’s Dam’ at the King’s Mills, about a furlong above 
the Bridge, it seems likely that they proposed to replace Sorocold’s 
water-wheel by a steam engine. They thought it advisable to go 
that distance up-stream for their new intake in order to draw 
water from the river above the cluster of old water-mills in the 
town. They little dreamt that within a couple of years Benjamin 
Gott would instal a Boulton and Watt steam-engine in a great | 
new mill a mile higher up and plant his dye-house on the banks 
of the river. 

With the dawn of the nineteenth century the growing con- 
tamination of the river water was obvious and is commented upon 
in an early description of the new works. The supply was—it says— 

brought by a tunnel from the King’s-Mills to the Water- 
Works near the Bridge, from which place it is forced by a powerful 
Engine into three very large reservoirs, situated at the highest 
part of the town, and from which, after remaining a certain 
time to deposit its impurities, it is distributed by leaden pipes, 
into every part of the town and almost into every house... . 
It is much to be lamented that the water could not be taken from 
the river above the numerous Dye-Houses erected upon it.” 

However, the point of immediate interest in this description 
is the provision of increased storage. These three reservoirs are 
shown on the Town Plan of 1815 and were not equal in size. 
The smallest was within the quadrangle of the Harrison Alms- 
houses; the second, about twice the area, was near’ the gate of 
St. John’s Church; the third, about four times the size, was in 
Albion street, just above the present Insurance building at the 
corner of Commercial street (see Plate II). 

The first, some thirty feet square, is clearly from its position 
the vast cistern that Thoresby watched under constructiom in 
1694 on Tower hill. It was remiss for so distinguished a topographer 
to be so vague in his topography, when the site of the cistern 
could have been so easily defined. By 1815 the site had undergone 
a most curious change, for a block of twelve new almshouses, 
‘forming a square within the old quadrangular court,’ then sur- 


2 The Leeds Guide, 1808, pp. 112-13. 
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rounded the cistern. They were erected by the Harrison trustees 
under the terms of the will of Alderman Iken, dated 1795.3 A 
narrow passage on the north and south axis gave access to it; 
otherwise the cistern was enclosed and invisible. Probably the 
cistern was abolished about 1840, when a new waterworks com- 
pany launched the nucleus of the modern system.?* 


The Plan of Leeds in 1815 possesses a feature as helpful as 
it is unexpected, for the surveyors determined the relative altitudes 
of points in the town. They had to choose their own datum or 
zero point, and this was their system: 

The Figures in the Streets denote the Elevation of those 
Places in Feet and Inches above the Waste Wear of the Water 
Works Engine on the East side of the Bridge. 

Nothing could be more convenient for the purpose of this 
enquiry. Thus the bottom of Briggate at the corner of Swinegate 
was llft. above the water level. The elevation of Upper Headrow 
was, at Briggate, 59 ft. 6ins., and opposite Red Hall or Lands 
lane 69 ft. 6ins. At the reservoir the reading was 87 ft. 4 ins. 
‘to Bed of Rest.’ The heights of the other reservoirs are measured 
similarly. The total lift of the water from the river was, therefore, 
little more than 90 ft. in place of the 147 ft. stated by Thoresby. 
Without a little surveying it is not easy to deduce the exact 
height of the ground level at this point, but the Bench Marks 
on the Five-foot Plan of Leeds by the Ordnance Survey (1850) 
are 167.2 ft. at the foot of the tower of St. John’s Church and 
93.2 ft. at the northern end of the Bridge. Allowing a drop of 
eleven feet to the water level, these give an approximate rise of 
85 ft. The heights obtained by Netlam and Francis Giles are 
reasonably in accord with the more accurate readings of the 
Ordnance Survey. At the Albion street reservoir their figures 
suggest that it could scarcely be deeper than six or seven feet, 
and the older one at the Almshouses was probably less than that. 
It might not even exceed four feet, with a capacity of 24,000- 
25,000 gallons. . 


The only aspect of Sorocold’s waterworks at Leeds that has 
not now been discussed as far as the evidence permits is the 


- Ibid., p. 55, and Edward Baines, Divectory of Co. of York, W.R., 1822,. 
D. 27 

*4 The square of twelve houses is shown on the Ordnance 5-foot Plan of 
Leeds of 1850, but without the reservoir. The lay-out of the present Alms- 
houses is very different, but the site of the cistern would be in the upper 
quadrangle, in a line with the tower of St. John’s. 
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construction of his ‘engine,’ as it is so often called—that is, of 
his pumping machinery actuated by the power of a water-wheel. 
At the outset we gave a slight sketch of the Waterworks at 
London Bridge to the time when Sorocold was engaged in 1702 
to reconstruct and extend the machinery. They will serve our 
purpose again because his installation there is the only one that 
has been described technically. 

This was done by a skilled engineer, Henry Beighton, in a 
paper read before the Royal Society in 1731. It now ranks as 
a classic in the history of the science of hydraulics.25 The instal- 
lation at London Bridge was naturally much larger than at Leeds, 
but the mechanism was undoubtedly the same, and as Beighton 
limits his description and illustration (Plate III) to the pumps 
driven by one water-wheel (out of four) it will correspond pretty 
accurately to the engine at Pitfall. 

An undershot water-wheel, 20 ft. in diameter and 14 ft. wide, 
drove sixteen pumps arranged in batteries or groups of four. 
(The drawing shows two batteries only for clearness.) The wheel 
was coupled through intervening cog-wheels to four shafts (two 
shown), each carrying four cranks (“four-throw crank. shafts’). 
Connecting rods linked them to overhead rocking beams, to the 
ends of which the pump rods were fixed. The pump pistons had 
a stroke of 30ins. and a bore of 7ins. The pump barrels and 
the crank shafts were of cast iron; possibly they were the first 
examples of the use of cast iron in machinery. 

As Pitfall Mill stood some little way from the river and the 
mill-race or goit ran through it, the water-wheel would be under 
cover and the pumps arranged either side of it as just described. 
Cossins’ Plan helps us to recover the setting, even though the 
engine is out of sight. The goit is shown all the way from the 
King’s Mill, running parallel to Swine Gate through the Tenter 
ground and crossed by half a dozen little bridges, till it comes to 
the north end of Leeds Bridge—hump-backed and many-arched. 
Below the bridge two sloops are at anchor near the Town’s Ware- 
house on the northern bank. The mill-goit, or rather the tail-goit 
or ‘ wear waste,’ emerges from under the Pit Water Mill at the 
corner of the Calls, and continues behind the Warehouse for some 

25 Philosophical Transactions, abridged, vol. 37, 1731. See also Rhys 
Jenkins, Joc. cit., on ‘ London Bridge Waterworks,’ a paper originally published 
in The Antiquary in 1895, and on ‘George Sorocold,’ ibid., reprinted from 


The Engineer (1918). The Society is indebted to the Derbyshire Archeological 
Society for the loan of the block of Plate III, 
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distance until it falls into the River Air at Dyers Garth just short 
of Alderman Cookson’s riverside Garden and St. Pee s Church— 
‘black but comely.’ 

That was the Leeds Thoresby knew and loved. Sarnchinia 
Waterworks were a part of it, and they appear to have served 
Leeds (with diminishing success) until they were superseded about 
the same time as the old Parish Church. 


POsTSCRIPT— YORK WATERWORKS. Enterprise in the provision 
of water supplies was not so utterly lacking in the century prior 
to Sorocold as is implied above.. York at least makes a notable 
exception, for as early as 1616 the Corporation began to encourage 
attempts to distribute water in the city ‘ by Conditts or pipes.’ 
A south-country man, Mr. Maltby, was named at first and was 
‘to bore trees for Watterworks.’ The Corporation had a share 
in the venture, and in 1630-31 ‘one Robert Sherbyn’ was con- 
sulted and new works planned ‘for drawing upp water at the 
Waterhouse.’ | 

Whatever happened in the interval the Corporation in 1674 
was consulting with another promoter, “ Henry Whistler, a London 
merchant,’ and sealed an agreement with him in 1677. They 
leased to him for 500 years ‘ all that ancient building or tower 
called the Waterhouse Tower .. . . theretofore used as a Water-. 
house or Waterwork,’ and he for his part was ‘ to lay pipes, wheels 
and other engines and things necessary for the drawing and 
conveying of water.’ This waterhouse was Lendal Tower, still 
in the possession of the York Waterworks Company as the legal 
successors of Henry Whistler, though no longer used as a water- 
house, as the Company started new works on another site in 1846. 
Probably until John Smeaton put an engine modelled on New- 
comen’s fire-engine into the tower in 1784 the supply of water 
in the city was both meagre and intermittent. 

These details are gathered from a little-known but valuable 
brochure, York Waterworks 1677-1903, written by W. H. Hum- 
phreys, the Company’s Manager in the latter year. The present 
Secretary, Mr. O. Drummond, has recently given a copy of it to 
the Leeds Public Library. 


A Aubilee Rebiew, 1889-1939" 


THE THORESBY SOCIETY came into being on July 10th, 
1889. Its founder was Colonel Edmund Wilson, F.S.A., of Denison 
Hall, Leeds, who a few months earlier had advocated in the 
press ‘ the formation of a local society for the purpose of collecting 
and preserving materials for the past and present history of 
Leeds.” He convened a meeting on May 13th, when the name 
“Leeds Historical and Antiquarian Society’ was chosen for it. 
But a happier suggestion was accepted at the first general meeting 
on July 10th, and the new-born Society took the name of Thoresby 
—the historian of Leeds. 

The Society made an auspicious start, for its promoters were 
men of position and experience, who knew exactly what they 
wanted to do and were prepared to contribute time and money 
to attain these objects. There was more than a sprinkling of 
solicitors on the Council. Colonel Wilson, who was also com- 
manding officer of the Leeds Rifles, served as President for 
fifteen years and ultimately edited the ‘ Leeds Grammar School 
Admission Book.’ He was succeeded by John Rawlinson Ford, 
LL.D., who had been a Vice-President from the start. John 
Stansfield, the first Treasurer and then a Vice-President, was the 
friend of William Boyne the numismatist, and his successor as 
a collector of Yorkshire books. He had already written his 
“History of the Family of Stansfeld of Stansfield.’ Round these 
soon gathered such workers as Samuel Margerison of Calverley 
Hall, J. W. Morkill of Killingbeck, W. Brigg, W. Wheater, W. T. 
Lancaster and S. Denison, Librarian for many years. To these 
must be added the names of two younger men who joined the 
Society in its first year and after fifty years of active service 
are now its doyens and Vice-Presidents. They are Lieutenant- 
Colonel FE. Kitson Clark and Mr. G. D. Lumb. Both names 
appear on the list of the Officers for 1892, the former as a member 

1 This short sketch of the Thoresby Society was prepared to mark the 
Society’s Jubilee, and was intended for distribution at a Reception in the 
Brotherton Library of the University of Leeds, on 29 September 1939. When 
this was abandoned on the declaration of war the Review was distributed 
by post. It is now reprinted at the desire of the Council. 


2 This sketch was written before the death of Mr. Lumb on August 13th, 
1939, and it appears better to let it stand unchanged, 
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of the Council, the latter as one of the Hon. Secretaries. From 
1893 to 1901 they were the Joint Secretaries and Mr. Lumb only 
vacated the office to become Hon. Treasurer in 1906 and to 
serve as such for twenty years. It is an extraordinary record, 
especially as all the time Mr. Lumb was chiefly responsible for 
the Publications of the Society. 

The declared objects of the Society at the outset were stated 
as—- 

(i) The collection and preservation of books, MSS., deeds, 
and other objects relating to the town of Leeds and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

(ii) The transcription, reproduction and publication of public 
records, registers and other documents relating to the same. 

Every report of the Council bears witness to the vigour and 
success of the pursuit of the first object, though until the Society 
found a permanent home the Librarian had little scope in this 
department. 

Meanwhile the youthful zest of members could be directed 
to the transcription of local records. The Council had produced 
a formidable scheme of fifteen sections for the pursuit of as many 
branches of antiquarian research, and members were invited to 
join the appropriate branch. Inevitably the scheme failed to 
come to life—with one exception. Section G, for the ‘ transcrip- 
tion of local records,’ with Samuel Margerison as its chairman, 
at once attracted volunteers for the herculean task of copying 
the first twelve books of the Leeds Parish Church Registers, 
down to 1750. The first volume of Registers was launched on 
the world in 1891, so commencing 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE THORESBY SOCIETY 
(ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR MDCCCLXXXIX), 


It had been distributed in parts wrapped in the now familiar 
cover, designed by John Stansfeld. The initials ‘S.M.’ reveal 
the Editor, who acknowledges the help of W. Wheater, G. D. 
Lumb and $. Denison in the transcription. | 

The same year saw the completion of a volume of ‘ shorter 
literary contributions under the title Miscellanea,’ edited appar- 
ently by W. Wheater. It was mainly made up of transcripts 
supplied by John Stansfeld and others—-subsidy rolls, a rent roll 
of Kirkstall Abbey, the first of many instalments of Testamenta 
Leodiensia, and one paper on the early history of Roundhay, by 
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J. W. Morkill, that was a model of the union of narrative and 
document. 

These early volumes are worth analysis because they reveal 
the purpose of the founders of the Society and the spirit of their 
enterprise, and because they established a tradition. These men 
had enough manuscript material in sight to absorb all their 
energies. They soon turned to the great problem of publishing 
the Coucher Book of Kirkstall Abbey—the most inaccessible and 
desirable of manuscripts—and began by subscribing £50 towards 
the cost of copying it. A dozen years passed before it appeared 
(Publications, Vol. VIII), ably edited by W. T. Lancaster and 
W. P. Baildon. 

With this the Society set the seal upon its reputation. For 
fifteen years the same officers had guided its fortunes and by their 
efforts established it in a strong position. The membership had 
risen from 250 in 1894 to 350 in 1904, and this latter number 
included fifty libraries and institutions subscribing for the 
Publications, in addition to twenty societies receiving them by 
exchange. Now changes were pending. Colonel Wilson first 
resigned the Treasurership and then the Presidency. Mr. Lumb 
took over the former and B. P. Scattergood took up the Secre- 
taryship. Changes in the Editorship are not so easily defined, for 
an Editor does not appear in the list of Officers of the Society. 
It is clear, however, that Mr. Lumb has prepared and edited 
almost all the publications of Registers, Wills and the like down 
to the present time. The other special volumes have had their 
own responsible Editors. But concurrently with these the Society 
has issued parts and volumes of Miscellanea. Vol. IV, completed 
in 1895, was unsigned. The next two, Vol. IX (1899) and Vol. XI 
(1904) had their prefaces signed by ‘ E.K.C.,’ initials that easily 
identify the Editor. In fact Mr. E. K. Clark edited all three. 
Then the responsibility passed to Mr. Lumb. 

Rule 3 prescribed that meetings for the reading of papers, or 
other purposes, should be held at least four times a year; ‘ and 
any of such meetings may take the form of an excursion to a 
place of interest.’ 

That is the origin of the summer excursions, which for Leeds 
members have been the most popular attraction of the Thoresby 
Society. In the first decade the Council made arrangements 
several years for meetings at which papers were read or lectures 
given. But they do not appear to have been successful, for they 
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never became a regular feature and presently flickered out. A 
paper on ‘ Pampocalia,’ by Principal Bodington (Vol. IV), is of 
interest because it was read in 1893 at one of these meetings 
subsequent to a summer excursion to the supposed site of that 
Roman station, near Bardsey. 

From 1893 onwards the Council aimed at providing four 
excursions each summer, and in 1910 was able to boast that it 
had provided sixty-three excursions without going twice over the 
same ground. That ideal had then to be abandoned, though the 
motor-car and bus have enabled the Society to visit many fresh 
localities in recent years. The total number is now 150; and it 
is at least noteworthy that the 148th excursion to Bardsey and 
Barwick-in-Elmet was led this year by Lt.-Colonel E. Kitson Clark, 
who was the guide on the occasion of the Society’s first visit in 
1893. In all the years between (save during the War) his genial 
leadership and buoyant spirits have contributed, no less than his 
learning, to the success of many an excursion. | 

In the Report for 1896 the Council was able to announce that 
through the energetic action of the President it had found suitable 
premises to form a home for the Society and its collections. 
In conjunction with the Yorkshire Archeological Society a suite 
of rooms in the old Medical School in Park Street had been leased 
at a moderate rental for five years, with the option of purchase 
of the whole building. The next step, in 1901, was more difficult, 
but Colonel Wilson solved the difficulty. The. two Societies 
jointly purchased the whole of the premises from the Yorkshire 
College for £3,000. The Thoresby Society put up £500 by transfer 
from Life Fees and Income and received an advance of £1,000 
at 4% from its partner. Colonel Wilson shouldered the respon- 
sibility, for he was Hon. Treasurer, and he found a reliable suc- 
cessor in Mr. G. D. Lumb, so that by 1920 the loan had all been 
repaid. Five years later there came an offer for the property 
which tempted the Societies to sell. They parted company, and 
in 1925 the Thoresby Society, with £2,850 as its share of the pro- 
ceeds, purchased 16 Queen Square for its future home, and 
invested {2,000 in War Loan. As the house was the residence of 
William Boyne about the middle of the last century, and he 
gathered there a circle of antiquarian friends, it had associations 
which influenced the Council in its decision. The change meant 
some loss of income from lettings, but no one can be blind to 
the fact that the services of its two Hon. Treasurers over a long 
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period have been of inestimable value to the Society and placed 
it in an enviable position. 


Space is left only for the briefest comment on recent history. 
The publication of Professor Hamilton Thompson’s Bolton Priory 
in 1928 is noteworthy because it completes the trilogy planned 
by the founders of the Society. It takes its place as a contribu- 
tion to monastic history alongside Hope and Bilson’s Kirkstall 
Abbey and the Coucher Book. (Towards the cost the Editor raised 
over £200 in donations and extra subscriptions.) It is also one 
more illustration of the advantage of association between the 
Society and the University of Leeds, strengthened later by 
Professor Thompson’s acceptance of the Presidency in 1934. 


The bequest of £200 for the upkeep of the Library by W. T. 
Lancaster in 1921 has provided a very useful fund for adding 
new books and filling gaps when an opportunity occurs. The 
Library also continues to be enriched by numerous miscellaneous 
gifts each year, as well as by the growth of sets of publications 
received in exchange. The death of Miss Emily Hargrave in 1934 
was a real loss, for during her long term of office she not only 
endeared herself to all who used the Library, but with her life- 
long knowledge of Leeds she proved an infallible guide to the 
right volume, or the exact fact, however minute—and was happy 
-in such service. 


The last decade has seen two new developments. Four to 
six meetings have been held each winter for lectures or papers, 
often illustrated by the lantern. Maintained on right lines the 
advantage of such meetings is patent. They bring members into 
contact with each other and stimulate their interest in local 
history and archeology. They train members to present their 
studies, and they should provide, on a growing scale, contributions 
to the Miscellanea. The size of the audience is not the most vital 
matter, but the Council would still like to see a wider interest in 
these winter meetings. 


One of the earliest lectures—on the Roman Road between 
York and Chester—gave rise to the formation of a joint ‘ Leeds 
Roman Research Committee,’ promoted by the Council of the 
Thoresby Society. This has explored the Roman site at Adel 
for several years, and intends now to draw up a report on this 
work, which has so far only been summarised yearly in the 
Annual Reports. 
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Are such developments to continue and expand? A society 
cannot flourish on the fame of past achievements. It was the 
combination of youth and enthusiasm that launched the Thoresby 
Society fifty years ago. That generation has passed and the 
survivors are veterans. Once again the same combination is 
needed, though probably inspired by new ideals. The Society 
must gain recruits by attracting youth. It can give leadership, 
but it must open new vistas and new avenues to research in local 
history. As never before, educated youth to-day is stirred by 
pre-history and archeology, in so far as it can obtain visible and 
tangible results by digging. 

Never before did the city of Leeds contain in its University, 
its schools, its libraries, its offices, so many trained professional 
men and women alive to and often working at problems allied 
to those that are the concern of the Thoresby Society. The 
Society needs them. 

W.B.C, 


Presidents of the Thoresby Society. 


1889-1905 CoLon—EL EDMUND WILSON, F.S.A. 
1906-1911 JOHN RAWLINSON FORD, LL.D. ~ 
1912-1914 Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 
1915-1920 VEN. ARCHDEACON H. ARMSTRONG HALL. 
1921-1923 JAMES EDWARD BEDFORD, F.G:S. — 
1924-1983 THE BISHOP OF KNARESBOROUGH 

(Dr. Lucius Smit). 
1934-1939 PRoFEssoR A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, C.B.E., 

 FEAS.A., F.B.A. 


Che Founders of the Thoreshy Society 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
21 MAY 1940 


By LtT.-COLONEL E. KITSON CLARK, M.A., F.S.A, 


The title of our Society is in itself a text for the notes which 
I have made for the occasion of my election to the honourable 
post as President. Ralph Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis is a 
classical work, and I can think of no place so distinguished by 
the local patriotism of one of its citizens as Leeds has been by 
her first Fellow of the Royal Society. He has recorded his grati- 
tude to Providence for placing him there. It is to some of those 
who, through the Society that happily bears his name, have 
devoted so much of their time and their interest to the story of 
this town, that I hope to draw your attention. 

First of all there comes before us the Founder, whom Mr. 
Crump also puts first in his attractive and scholarly Jubilee 
Review: Colonel Edmund Wilson, F.S.A. There was a tradition 
of intellectual initiative, if a somewhat pompous term may be 
accepted, in the Wilson family. Edmund Wilson’s father, an 
M.A. of Cambridge University, Secretary to the Aire and Calder 
Navigation, had founded forty years before this date a Leeds 
Conversation Club. This Club is in being to-day, and has from 
1849 onward included among its twelve members in due succession 
men of varied interests, who discussed among many subjects the 
well-being of this town. From among members of this Club 
Colonel Wilson, the founder’s son, and himself then a member, 
found a proposer and seconder and active supporters of a new 
Public Society, “ The Leeds Historical and Antiquarian Society.’ 
The Society, once formed, was immediately renamed ‘ The 
Thoresby Society.’ Its foundation synchronised with the Kirkstall 
Abbey crisis. The Abbey was coming into the market and enter- 
prise threatened to develop it into a tea-garden. Our founder 
took the responsibility of obtaining the option of purchase. He 
then went to a member of the Society, Sir James Kitson, who 
backed him at once, and the contract was eventually taken up 
by a successful Leeds engineer, Colonel North, who presented the 
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Abbey and its precincts to his native city. Colonel Wilson per- 
suaded the Corporation to consult W. H. St. John Hope, F.S.A., the 
leading medievalfarchxologist. He selected J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., as architect, who handled each problem with scholarly 
severity, ignoring or even removing the picturesque. His treat- 
ment called forth a lively criticism in the town and the anti- 
quarian conscience of Leeds was almost stimulated into interest. 
Kirkstall Abbey, however, was not brought to the front at 
the initial meeting of the Thoresby Society, though it was soon 
to provide a valuable subject alike for research and education. 
At the initial meeting I was present. I cannot think of any- 
one who is still here who was in that room! and I do not recall 
from whom I, a newcomer to Leeds, received an invitation. But 
I do remember sitting as an unknown by the side of John Stans- 
feld, and hearing his vigorous conversation with his neighbour. 
‘What we want in the Society is workers, not ornamentals’; and 
I wondered then if I could ever rise archzologically to be either. 
Stansfeld, a man of remarkable appearance, certainly satisfied 
the second qualification. He wore the widest wide-awake hat 
that has ever been seen in the streets of Leeds; he emblazoned 
our arms, which were adopted by the simple process of a resolu- 
tion, and he fulfilled most faithfully his complete definition of 
membership; as a worker he saved rent rolls of Kirkstall from 
being ‘cut up as tailor’s patterns.’ He never ceased to work, 


but confining himself to records he modestly left, as he said, — 


“the history to those abler hands, whose ashes have for genera- 
tions mingled with the dust on which we now tread.’ I recall 
with respect this early member, picturesque in phrase as in aspect, 
and pass to other sturdy workers. | 
The first volume of Publications is an evidence of equal 
devotion which gives us names that we rightly honour. The 
Parish Church Registers, 1572-1612, were copied by William — 
Wheater, a well-known guide-book writer. G. D. Lumb, whom 
we remember particularly to-day; Samuel Margerison, a squire of 
Calverley, a man of original mind (for instance he was one of the 
ploneers of rock-gardening in Yorkshire); Samuel Denison, a 
prominent ironmaster; the Rev. E. Cookson of Ipswich, as 
remarkably industrious and unselfish as any of the former, whose 
Index to this first Volume ran to 36 pages, with an average of 


_* Dr. C. M. Chadwick and Professor A. F. Barker, original members, are 
still on the list, though no longer in Leeds. 
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320 names on a page. One is tempted into statistics when per- 
using these comprehensive columns, which, by the way, are but 
the fore-runners of much similar output from the same hand. 
I will give a few figures, but promise to burden you with no more, 
at any rate this year. 

In the Parish Church of Leeds there were in the years 1572 
to 1612: Baptisms 8,200, Marriages 2,500, Burials 7,500. Among 
them 1,300 Walkers and but one Jones! 

The compilers brought cultivated knowledge to their work and 
contributed valuable notes; for example, the oppositions to bridge- 
tolls, dinners on burial ‘with ten meaces of my neighbour at 2s. 
a meace’ and so on, are explained. Thus the long list of publi- 
cations which began in 1889 has reached by 1939 thirty-six 
volumes, and they take up five feet of bookcase. Such a series, 
which is a positive library of Leeds, cannot be dismissed as to 
its capacity and catholicity without the note that G. D. Lumb, 
who was largely instrumental in the compilation of the first 
volume undertaken in 1889, was responsible also for the last 
issued in 1939, fifty years later. 

Kirkstall Abbey was the subject of much research and thought- 
ful composition, appearing in many of our volumes, and culmin- 
ating in the important work of the year 1907 (Vol. xvi) in which 
St. John Hope’s masterly description was united with the re- 
markable architectural account by our present much respected 
member, John Bilson, F.S.A. Before this the Coucher Book had 
been produced under the hands of W. T. Lancaster and W. P. 
Baildon. The invaluable contributions by these learned members 
will receive fuller treatment at subsequent annual meetings. 

The finance of the Society is clearly described in the Jubilee 
memorandum. Colonel Wilson, who was the first Treasurer, by 
his personal connections was able to associate the interest of the 
Medical School of Leeds, the Yorkshire Archeological Society 
(which was housed at the time uncomfortably in Huddersfield) 
and the Thoresby Society. The School building, No. 10 Park 
Street, was hired for the accommodation of the two Societies. It 
was subsequently bought, and eventually sold to considerable 
advantage, so that the Thoresby Society was enabled to establish 
a permanent home in Queen Square, and The Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Society in Park Place. | 

There was a large courage in the Council’s first scheme of 
work. Fifteen Committees were formed, and a Chairman appointed 
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to each; almost every facet of archeology was introduced, with 
separate divisions for Historical Subjects, for Churches, Old 
Houses, Families, Institutions, Manorial Customs, Local Records, 
Bibliography, Folk-lore and Dialect, Local Trades, etc. This 
scheme, laid down clearly by an expert analytical draughtsman, 
included an excellent original section for ‘the Collection of 
Contemporary Authorities.’ Neither Pre-History nor Excavation, 
however, was contemplated. The subjects have since become 
fused and the Chairmen interchanged. Excursions and lectures 
were organised. The first proved an immediate success, the 
second a failure; but it is a pleasure to record that lectures have 
been successfully revived. May I relate a paragraph of personal 
ancient history ? Encouraged by the lively spirit in our excursions, 
I undertook a lecture. The subject was ‘The Roman Wall.’ I 
spent a short holiday on it in Northumberland, I studied maps 
and accumulated slides, and worked it up rather faithfully. The 
evening came, the lecturer was there—and the audience—Well, 
it arrived by no means punctually and consisted of four persons ! 
I have delivered other lectures since then, and from that experi- 
ence I have always had a sympathy with lecturers, however 
unattractive. . 

The function of the excursions was easier. We who have taken | 
part in them have not only enjoyed the subject and the country, 
but certainly also the Thoresby atmosphere of friendliness, which 
has been the same, in my memory, for forty-six years or more. 
I find, indeed, from Mr. Crump’s pages that after a gap of forty- 
six years I have repeated the privilege of guiding the Society to 
Barwick; I hope that it did not prove too hasty a repetition. 

Such were some of our beginnings. I have not done justice 
to the labour, ability and knowledge of those with whom I had 
the honour of serving in my smaller capacities; their work is 
their memorial. But I want to add this. I am convinced that 
the Thoresby Society has played a great part in encouraging a 
respect for the history of our city, has brought into many lives 
the inspiration and the pleasure of such matters, has fostered the 
kindly companionship born of common interests. For such 
education, in my own case, I find this a happy moment to express 
my warm appreciation and gratitude, and I take the seat held 
by past Presidents whom I am proud to follow. 


Che Site and Carly WBlans of Leeds 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
| 3 APRIL 1941 


By Lt.-CoLONEL E. Kitson CLARK, M.A., F.S.A. 


In the language with which one engineer addresses another, 
my Lord Mayor, combining archeology with our mutual profes- 
sion, I quote the motto of the Society named after the great 
pioneer Newcomen—Actorum memores simul affectamus agenda 
(Mindful of what has been done, we care for what is to be done). 
This phrase expresses well the objects of a society which was formed 
to ‘record the facts of the past and present history of Leeds.’ 
Now the Society has travelled some 7,000 miles in excursions over 
our county, but not the least important and interesting visits 
have been those devoted to combined examinations of the build- 
ings and streets of our own city. These visits I propose in a few 
paragraphs to draw together this afternoon by illustrations to be 
found in our publications. 

There is no accepted explanation of the name Leeds, It may 
have been by transfusion a relation of Leod, old English for 
Prince. It may have come by descent from Lodisea, Celtic for 
mud. But it has distinction. Possibly it expresses a geographical 
significance. It does not belong to the classes of the English 
-leys, -tons, -hams, the Norse -thorpes or the Danish -bys. By 
the verdict of authorities its British form proclaims certainly a 
verbal and possibly a physical resistance to the Anglian invasions. 
Not only does the Celtic name point to an early importance of 
Leeds as a settlement, but local discoveries of Roman and Bronze 
implements prove that there was here a meeting-place of earlier 
visitors. Be that as it may, the geographical situation of Leeds 
was eminently suited to an active agricultural settlement, and 
according to Domesday Book Leeds holds a good position among 
all the little hamlets which were ‘speared out’ in the great 
census of 1085 after William ‘the King had mickle thought and. 
sooth deep speech with his Witan about his land, how it were 
set and with whilk men.’ For at this point the valley of the Aire 
opens out, and its floor is well drained, though the height of the 
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water is but 78 feet here above Ordnance datum, and that drop 
has to be divided over 99 miles in the course of the river to the 
sea. For the fall is rapid at this point, while the water is held 
in the swampy flats below. 

The fine Anglian cross in the Parish Church was carved and 
placed in the tenth century. ‘A Priest and a Church and a Mill 
were there’ in the Domesday year and there would be a cluster 
of houses at the confluence of the River Aire and the beck of 
many names which flows from Adel. A heavy burden of silt is 
delivered into the river from this beck so that we might imagine 
a ford at this spot, or some circumstance which led late engineers 
to build there a great dam and call it the Leeds Dam. At any 
rate it was at this point that on the 23rd of January 1642/3, 
when Sir Thomas Fairfax took the town, the Rev. Henry Robin- 
son, Vicar of Leeds, Royalist, escaped across the river, being 
nearly drowned. 

Having placed the nucleus of LEEDS we see from the maps 
reproduced by the Society how well the growing town took 
advantage of its site. | 

It is interesting to find that the first map is closely concerned 
with the relations of Beck and River whose conjunction has been 
suggested as the focus of our origin. In order to illustrate the 
evidence in a lawsuit a map was produced in court. The year 
was 1560 (Thoresby Society, Vol. ix, p. 1). The case arose from 
the obligation of the tenants of the Manor of Leeds to grind their 
corn at a charge in the mill of the Manor. This mill was on the 
River and was then in the hands of Thomas Lyndeley and Eliza- 
beth his wife. But competition for the custom was started by 
one Thomas Falkingham of North Hall. He dug a trench on his 
land by the Beck and dammed that stream. For he claimed that, 
as he had property on both banks of the Beck, therefore his estate 
called North Hall was a manor in itself, with grinding rights. To 
assist the Commissioner ‘ A true and perfecte platte of the situa- 
cion’ was ordered to be made after ‘ perambulacion and exam- 
inacion of witnes.’ And so the cartography of Leeds began. 

In the plate the east is at the top, an interesting survival of 
ecclesiastical practice. The map is drawn with the ‘ great river 
of Ayre’ as its datum line, with the bridge as the basis point, 
and ‘the Street’ strikes away from river at right angles. This 
is the ‘ Brygdegat ’ or ‘ Bridggate’ in the Register of 1572. Above 
the bridge a road breaks off to the east, This is Kyrkgate. It 
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passes over the beck by a bridge, Tumble Bridge (1572), leading 
to Knowesthorp, while Briggate carries on until it is crossed by 
a road marked by houses drawn diagrammatically as if the 
gable ends faced the roadway. This is the Head-rawe! of 1572 
and leads, on the west up a track also called ‘ the street,’ on the 
east to another bridge over the beck and so to another ‘the 
street. The mill with which the lawsuit is concerned was im- 
mediately below this bridge, and it was there Falkingham had 
‘built a damme’ and dug ‘the new trench.’ In this dispute, 
which finally went against Falkingham, the question had to be 
decided whether the beck was called Shipcar Beck or Northall 
Beck at that spot. Briggate passed the Headrow and ended in 
yet another ‘the Street.’ This was the route on to Wetherby 
and to the Great North Road; that to the east was the way to 
York; that to the west led to Wharfedale. Thus North Street, 
York Road and Otley Road began. 

Meanwhile the beck whose name gave difficulties i in 1560, and 
later has borne also the titles of Adel, Meanwood, Lady, Mabgate 
and Timble, was drawn parallel to Briggate up to the point where 
it is crossed by the road to the north at Sheepscar. It comes in 
there with a bold curve from the west, out of the valley which 
Thoresby, 150 years later, describes as ‘ A vale, in some places 
surrounded with trees and shrogs, in others with rocks and crags 
which makes a sort of a Desert.’ The avoidance of this unculti- 
vated defile is the key to the geographical plan of the first map 
and indeed to the Leeds north of the river, both modern and 
ancient. For the road to the west turns off from the Head Rawe 
to rise on the well-drained ground of the present Woodhouse Lane 
to the higher land through Headingley onwards, while that to 
the north clears the stream and climbs the Chapeltown-Roundhay 
slopes. 

We have now to wait 170 years before we can note how the plan 
of the town developed. ‘I.eedes’ has become a ‘ Large, Rich and 
Populous town’ when surveyed by John Cossins and engraved 
by B. Cole in St. Paul’s Church Yard. This map is dated by the 
able reasoning of our first President at about 1724, and as Thoresby 
lived until 1725 we have the pleasure of understanding, by means 
of this remarkable if somewhat formal survey, the town and its 
chief houses as he himself saw it. 


1 Head-rawe: the use of this title is interesting. It was already a survival 
in 1572, for the 1560 map shows houses on both sides of the road, 
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The plan is still based on the river and Briggate; the built-up 
areas are represented by shading rather than by the haystack 
profiles of the earlier map. And as in that map Leeds still extends 
no further to the north than the Head Rows. Beyond them is the 
estate upon which John Harrison had built the Free School 100 
years earlier, and St. John’s Church 90 years before. ‘Sheep 
Scarbeck ’ is the boundary on the east and Mill Hill Lane on the 
west. Park Square does not appear, but there is a Park Lane 
running west from Upper Head Row through fields. On this side 
of the map, as on the other, the boundary encloses fields which 
are carefully divided up. 


Boar Lane now is added, and on it is an excellent elevation 
of Holy Trinity Church, then building and subsequently completed 
in 1727. Further to the west, off Mill Hill Lane and facing south, 
a chapel is shewn. Built in 1672 it is defined as Presbyterian 
on the map but soon became Unitarian. The Parish Church is 
in its place, also the little Quaker enclosure south of the river, 
and the names which we feel are so much our own appear—Calls, 
Swinegate, Lands Lane, Lady Lane, March Lane, Tenters, Garths, 
Crofts, Folds, Ley Lands and Inggs. London, York and Halifax 
are recognized as possible destinations. 


This wonderful map is bordered by charming elevations of 
notable houses, and it should be enjoyed by a study of its original 
in the Philosophical Hall,? or at leisure in volume ix (p. 204) on 
your shelf at home. 7 


On the next page Colonel Wilson inserted a plan of Leeds from 
Jefferys’ Map of Yorkshire, dated 1771. The technique has 
developed; there is the introduction of a scale, and the detail of — 
river diversion, dams and mill goits. Swinegate, following the 
river, runs at an acute angle with Briggate and is carried on by 
the side of the Cloth Hall, past the Infirmary, leading to a point 
which we recognize now as the corner of Park Square. The only 
foreign name is Bradford, which appears for the first time. 


In 1806 John Heaton, a well-known bookseller, published a 
plan which introduces the Park Square, adds a Prison and presents 
the direct antecedents of the Leeds we know. For this reason 
the map in Vol. xi (p. 130), although it is the frigid performance 


* The map had always hung on the staircase of the Museum. But by wise 
forethought it had been removed for safe storage before the destruction of 
this portion of the building by a bomb on the night of 14 March, 
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of the drawing-board and the T-square, possesses a definite interest 
for us, and invites an enquiry as to the type of building which has 
filled those hatched spaces. 


To help us, we possess, fortunately, an article—learned, wise 
and witty—on the architecture of Leeds by Professor Hamilton 
Thompson, our Past President and Present Patron. The Leeds 
of Falkingham and Lyndeley must have been very attractive; 
straightforward houses with mullioned windows, string-courses 
natural to the millstone grit, grey stone roofs from the near 
neighbourhood. They have passed away; yet we can make a 
picture of that Leeds when we think of the attractive villages of 
our Dales; but we have to go to Osmondthorpe Lane to find any 
reminder now. ‘There were also timber and brick houses: these 
we have known in Briggate; now they are lost or overlaid. But 
the excellent brick-work of the succeeding century is still to be 
seen in the Red House of Upperhead Row, or old houses in Hunslet. 
In this connection Hamilton Thompson raises the subject into a 
high place by his generalisation—‘ The influence of the Renais- 
sance has superseded that of the Middle Ages.’ The examples 
may seem humble for such a dignity of definition; but they are 
really beautiful, overtaken though they be by the squalor of a 
later century. They present an instinctive feeling for material, 
with porch entablature, flat pilasters, rectangular bands of slight 
projection, small pediment, strong keystone and severely con- 
trolled use of stone. The Moot Hall of 1710 has gone and we: 
look in vain for examples in which ‘ Wren’s provincial contempo- 
raries shared his skill in assimilating and adapting classical forms 
to highly original compositions.’ To quote the article further 
‘Trinity Church, though correct and sound, is merely Italianate; 
its effect it heavy and uninteresting.’ Again, ‘The home-grown 
architecture of Leeds in the eighteenth century, while gradually 
yielding to the influences which eventually checked the progress 
of national art, retained a character of its own.’ And we can 
call to mind small houses of unpretentious architecture which 
give us pleasure, while we pass over in silence pretentious buildings 
which have no attraction. 


And now we may well end our survey by returning to the 
subject of the first map: the King’s Mills, and the Obligation 
of the Citizens to grind their corn there. This right of the Manor, 


3 Handbook Old Leeds Exhibition, 1926. 
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called the Soke, was purchased by the town in 1839; and so 
disappeared the last trace of the first authoritative system of 
government of our town. 


Postscript. A few years ago an archeologist suggested a 
relief map of Leeds and its neighbourhood which should show the 
following characteristics: the geological formation, the physical 
features of the terrain, the evidence of Pre-historic, British, 
Roman, Saxon, Norse, Norman and Medieval settlement, or 
passage. An area was considered whose corners were Otley, 
Bardsey, Mirfield and Wakefield. An examination of the map 
shows what a remarkable wealth of interest is to be found in 
these twenty-four square miles. 


It was advised that the horizontal scale should be six inches 
to the mile and the vertical scale one inch to two hundred and 
twenty feet. The Terminus ad quem: Thoresby’s times. The map 
would be cut into squares separated by narrow passages in order 
to facilitate examination. On the section thus revealed the 
geological strata would be painted. It was an ambitious proposal, 
but the work was to be developed by stages. 


This work seems appropriate to our Society. I intend to study 
the subject in the hope of bringing forward some day soon, with 
the help of our scientific friends, a feasible scheme for the pro- 
duction of such a relief map. I know it would be attractive to 
our citizens, and, I think, unique. 








GEORGE DENISON LUMB, F.S.A; 


PLATE LV Reproduced by permission of 
Messrs. J. Bacon & Ismay Taylor .Leeds 


—6 George Denison Lumb, F.S.4. 


The death of George Denison Lumb on 13 August 1939, at 
the age of 81, deprived the Society of a strong personality in its 
history at the moment when it was preparing to celebrate the 
Jubilee of its foundation. In all those fifty years his influence 
was felt in the work of the Society, and for many he was at the 
helm steering a course that he laid down. Probably in his early 
years he imbibed the ideals which influenced his life’s work from 
the founders of the Society,.and later from William Boyne the 
numismatist, who belonged to an older generation and had long 
lived abroad when the Society was founded. Certainly he at once 
joined the enthusiastic circle who commenced to transcribe the 
registers of the Leeds Parish Church; and to the end of his life 
Lumb continued to transcribe and publish parish registers, monu- 
mental inscriptions, wills at the York Probate Registry, and 
extracts from the files of the Leeds newspapers prior to 1780, as 
well as shorter documents included in many volumes of our 
Miscellanea. 

How strongly he was attracted by parish registers is shown 
by the fact that, having been elected to the council of the York- 
shire Archeological Society in 1898, twelve months later: the 
Yorkshire Parish Register Society was established as an offshoot, 
with Lumb as one of its Hon. Secretaries. He retained the office 
for over twenty years and edited a dozen volumes for the Society. 
The volumes which he issued through the Thoresby Society were 
quite as numerous, though they were spread over a longer period. 
From the early nineties down to 1937 there was probably no year 
in which Lumb was not seeing an instalment of some volume of 
Registers through the press. As if all this were not enough, in 
1908 he published privately a composite volume of the ‘ Wills, 
Registers and Monumental Inscriptions of Barwick in Elmet.’ 

The primary attraction of Registers is their value in genealo- 
gical research. So it is of Wills—but with a difference. A collection 
of wills is a much greater contribution to the knowledge of the 
social and economic life of a district. Lumb’s two volumes of 
Testamenta Leodiensia of the early Tudor period (in continuation 
of shorter collections of earlier date) provide a fine body of material 
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awaiting use by students of the social history of the West Riding. 
His geographical range is rather too wide and indefinite— 
‘Leeds, Pontefract, Wakefield, Otley and District.’ Concentra- 
tion on a smaller region, such as the parish of Leeds, would have 
been an advantage and enabled him to cover a longer period. His 
legal training stood him in good stead and the volumes are un- 
doubtedly his most valuable contribution to West Riding history. 

Sufficient has been said to reveal Lumb’s personal preferences. 
They imply a temperament that found satisfaction in quiet, even 
monotonous, clerical work which could be pursued either in brief 
snatches or long spells. Naturally his knowledge of Leeds and 
its history covered a wider range than his chosen pursuits. As 
editor he was always ready to invite contributions from men who 
had made their mark by investigations in special subjects. 
W. G. Collingwood’s article on ‘ The Early Crosses of Leeds,’ for 
example, is a local chapter in his life-long study of Northumbrian 
Crosses. So Sir George Fordham’s presence at the meeting of 
the British Association in Leeds in 1926 and his enquiries on the 
spot, gave Lumb the opportunity to bespeak the sketch of Christo- 
pher Saxton’s life and work that shortly afterwards appeared in 
the Miscellanea. Even the volume on Bolton Priory by Professor 
Hamilton Thompson probably would not have been written had 
not Lumb first secured his promise to write it and then been 
indefatigable in raising a special fund to meet the cost of excava- 
tions and illustrations. 

His own contributions to Miscellanea, even the transcripts, 
show his personal interest in the history of Leeds, for nearly all 
of them relate to the city, and the more intimate to persons or 
families within its borders. His tributes to William Boyne and 
to John Miers, the Profilist, are valuable studies and the latter one 
the product of extensive inquiry. So also are his two genealogical 
studies of the important Denison family, with illustrations of their 
residences in Leeds. Akin to this is his description of the Old 
Hall in Wade Lane and its owners. Those half-dozen papers show 
Lumb at his best—making a real contribution to local history. 
The bulk is small, for Lumb was not a ready writer. 

One other influence in Lumb’s make-up—his attachment to 
Methley—may easily escape notice. It was a family influence, for 
he inherited property in Methley. Because Lumb bore his mother’s 
maiden name—Denison—and she was the daughter of Giles 
Denison who lived at Methley Grange, a view and description of 
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her home were included in the History of Methley as a filial tribute. 
The same influence may be traced in the choice of two successive 
rectors of Methley, Archdeacon Armstrong Hall and Bishop Lucius 
Smith, to fill the Presidential chair of the Society. It was Lumb’s 
fondest hope that the Archdeacon would write the Hzstory of 
Methley, for he was gathering material for it as early as 1905 
(see Miscellanea, vol. xv); and after his death Lumb failed to 
find a successor competent to digest and arrange the almost super- 
abundant material which bad then come to light. When the 
finished MS. was returned to him Lumb was conscious of its defects 
and hesitated to publish it. At last, in 1937, he let it go almost 
as it was, fearing that he might never see it in print if he delayed 
any longer. He had gathered the material over many years and 
his final touch was the choice of illustrations. He could now say 
‘Nunc dimittis.’ 

If this memoir has confined itself to a survey of Lumb’s work 
as editor it is because the writer knew him more intimately in 
that aspect than perhaps anyone else did, and because he has 
already paid tribute to his services to the Society in other direc- 
tions. Throughout his middle years he was indeed a tower of 
strength to the Society. He built up its membership, established 
its financial stability, gave it a home, nursed its library, induced 
all the chief libraries and kindred institutions to subscribe to its 
publications, and arranged even too many exchanges with other 
archeological societies. | 

There is no need to give here a list of his papers and volumes 
published by the Society, as they are now on record in the ‘ Jubilee 
Index.’ Those published by the Yorkshire Parish Register Society 
and a few papers elsewhere are listed in the obituary notice in 
the Yorkshire Archeological Journal (vol. xxxiv, p. 420). 


Tio Rentals of the Manor of Cs 


Transcribed and annotated 
By G. E. Kirk. 


THE MANOR 


The ancient parish of Otley in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
extended on both sides of the river Wharfe and included berewicks 
or townships, of which some were in the Wapentake of Skyrack 
and others in that of Claro. 


James Torre, the Antiquary (d. 1699), says “‘ The Archbishop of 
York holds the manor of the King, in capite, as pertaining to his 
barony of Sherburn, which was anciently taxed at {32 3s. per 
annum, and so let to farm in these times by several parcels.” 


There is a tradition, not without high probability, that Otley 
and its berewicks formed part of the grant made by King Athelstan 
to the See of York, 926-940.1 The archbishops had a manor house 
in Otley, from which many documents entered in their registers 
were dated. Of this there are no remains. They also had a yearly 
fair and a weekly market, granted by royal charter to Boies on Se 
Walter Grey and his successors.” 


A description of the archbishop’s estates of Sherburn, Otley 
and Ripon, with inland and socage pertaining to them, c. 1030, 
appears in the York Gospel Book.? The ‘ ploughlands,’ in varying 
amounts and of two kinds, were distributed in Otley, Baildon, 
Hawksworth and another Hawksworth, in Chevin, Menston, 
Burley; Middleton, Denton, Clifton, in ‘ Biceratum’ [probably 
Newhall], Farnley, Ecton [Lindley], Pool, and Timble. In Ilkley 
the archbishop held only six oxgangs of soke-land. In the 
Domesday Survey of 1086 Otley, with its berewicks, appears 
~ under “Land of the Archbishop of York,’ formerly held by 
Archbishop Eldred (1060-69) and at the time of the Survey by 
Archbishop Thomas (1070-1100).4— The places therein named as 
within the manor of Otley were Stube [now Stubbing farm], 
Middleton, Denton, Clifton, ‘ Bicherton’ [probably Newall], 
1 See Surtees Soc., xxiv, 66. _ 2 Cal. Charter Rolls, i, 42, 245; iii, 422. 


8 Farrer, Early Yorks. Charters, i, 21, 22. 
4 Victoria County Hist., Yorks., ii, 213. 
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Farnley, [Little] Timble, ‘Ectone’ [probably Lindley], Pool, 
Guiseley, Hawksworth, another Hawksworth, Baildon, Menston, 
Burley and Ilkley. The two lists, it will be seen, are almost 
identical as regards the vills named. 

In Kirkby’s Inquest, 1285, Otley and other places named in the 
Domesday Survey are returned as of the archbishop’s barony of 
Sherburn. Most of them are named also in later documents, 
Knights’ Fees (1302-3) and Nomina Villarum (1316); but while 
some, are returned as of the fee of the archbishop others seem 
to have been subinfeudated to tenants of his.6 The earliest 
example of this appears to be Denton for the Inquest states 
“Maugerus le Vavasur holds the . . vill for a quarter of a knight’s 
fee of the Archbishop of York, and the same Archbishop of the 
king in chief.’ 

A valuation of the lordship of Otley at the death of Archbishop 
Savage, 1507, is printed in Test. Ebor. iv (Surtees Soc. liii), 324. 


In the Public Record Office are Court Rolls of the manor of 
Otley, temp. Charles II to William III. The Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Society possesses an Extent of the Manor of Otley, c. 1300, 
and Court Rolls of Burley, 45 and 46 Edward III, 6-9 Richard II 
and 4-12 Henry VII. | 

The archiepiscopal rule of the manor ceased in 1861, when the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners took over the responsibilities of 
administration. They resigned the manorial rights in the Market 
Place to the Otley Local Board in July 1872. 


Some of the holders mentioned in the rental occur in the Hearth 
Tax Roll of 1672, printed in the publications of the Thoresby 
- Society: Baildon, ii, 185; Burley, ii, 188; Guiseley, 11, 193; Hawks- 
worth, ii, 196; Menston, iv, 26; Otley, iv, 26; Pool, iv, 28. Refer- 
ence may also be made to the parish registers of Otley, Guiseley 
and Adel, all of which are in print for the period of the rental; also 
to Baildon and the Batldons, by W. Paley Baildon (3 vols.) ; History 
of the Timbles and Snowden, by William Grainge, 1895; Upper 
Wharfedale, by H. Speight, 1900; and the same writer’s ‘ Hawks- 
worth Hall and its Associations’ in The Bradford Antiquary, N.S. u, 
246. For Lindley see History of Harrogate and the Forest of Knares- 
borough, by Wm. Grainge, 1871. 

Pedigrees of certain of the families named in the rental will be 
found in J. Foster’s Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families, West Riding; 


5 Surtees Soc., xlix, 37, 44, etc.; cf. Reg. Greenfield, v (Surtees Soc., cliii), 158. 
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Clay’s Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire (3 vols.) ; Hunter's F amilie 
Minorum Gentium, vol. iii; and for a genealogical brass plate of 
the Lindley and Palmes Family, 1593, in Otley Church, see Yorks. 
Arch. Journal, xv, 36. G.E.K. 


THE DOCUMENT 


The Society is indebted to Mr. Edgar L. Gaunt of Hawksworth 
Hall for permission to print the two rentals which follow. They 
are contained in a document included among the Hawksworth 
deeds and papers which he has kindly lent to the Society. 


The document is written in a rather large, coarse, contemporary 
hand in a brown iron-gall ink on paper which bears the watermark 
of Peter van de Ley, a shield quartered with a sword or dagger 
erect in the second quarter, also the capital letters F B.° 


It comprises seven sheets, 12 ins. by 1534 ins., folded lengthwise 
and originally stitched through the fold in two places to form a 
book. The binding thread disappeared at an early date, when a 
round-headed brass pin—now slightly corroded—was inserted at 
the top to keep the leaves in place. It is written on recto and verso, 
entirely unruled. | 

When the transcript had been made it was apparent that the 
folios as pinned together were not in the right order, as two distinct 
rentals were intermingled. I accordingly asked Miss A. G. Foster 
to examine the document critically. She identified the watermark, 
and discovered that five of the sheets were numbered at the bottom 
left-hand corner of the recto of the folio. The remaining two were 
unnumbered. These might be sheets 6 and 7, but if so sheet 5 was 
out of place, for it was pinned in the middle of the book. When it 
was transferred to its numerical position the effect was that the 
second rental (1695) was separated from and followed the Greave 
Rental of 1692. 

Meanwhile I had the good fortune to discover a copy of the 
Greave Rental of 1725 at Otley in the possession of Mr. J. Charles 
Dacre, who kindly lent it to me to make a detailed comparison 
of it with the Hawksworth manuscript.. This proved that when the 
sheets were rearranged in the order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, (6), (7), the two 
rentals agreed in the general sequence of their contents. So it 
became evident that sheet 5 had been accidentally misplaced at 
some time, probably when the sheets were first pinned together. 


°W. A. Churchill, Watermarks in Paper, pl. cexiv. 
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With this error eliminated the first half of the book may now 
be regarded as made up of ff. 1-7, and the second half of ff. 8-14 
if the numbering had been completed. 


The contents of the book may now be stated as 
(1) The Greave Rental, finishing at the top of f. 9°. 


(2) Bishop Bounds Rental, begun without a break on f. 9° and 
ending on f. 12°. 


(3) A few trivial addenda are entered on f. 12V and are followed by 
a dated memorandum which identifies the copyist. 


(4) In the same hand as the rest and under the date ‘ November 
y° 18t A.D. 1697’ there follows on ff. 13 and 147 the division of 
the landed estate of ‘Edmond. Barker gent in Otley, Newall 
& Clifton’ among his heirs. This has not been transcribed. 


(5) Some scribbled accounts, beginning in 1716 and all of them 
cancelled, fill the remainder of f. 14. There is also an endorse- 
ment in a neat hand at the top of f. 14v— 


Greave Rentall &c 1692 


The copyist, having completed his book, began to check his 
work and to number the folios, and then discovered that he had 
unwittingly changed the order of the loose sheets before he began 
the second rental. He had in fact transposed sheets 4 and 5. So 
at the foot of f. 9Y, when Jn° Cave faced him at the top of the next 
folio, he wrote 

Robt Taylor should follow of y° next page 


and similarly for Wil Skirrow (f. 10Y) and Jn° Cave (f. 11%) in turn. 


As soon as it was realised that these footnotes (in the same hand 
as the rest) were clues to the correct order of the Bishop Bounds 
Rental it was a simple matter to rearrange the sheets in the order 
1, 2, 3, 5,4, (6), (7), when the clues became superfluous. They 
have, however, been retained in the text and printed in italics. 


At the end of the rentals, f. 12, is an explanatory note in a 
more professional hand which can be attributed to Sir Walter 
Hawksworth. It shows that both rentals were copied prior to 
Ist October 1698 by Anthony Whitehead from a ‘ book in his 
custody,’ and presumably at the request of Sir Walter, who 
deposited it among his muniments at Hawksworth Hall, where 
it still remains. The name of Anthony Whitehead of Farnley 
appears as one of the jury both in 1692 and 1695, and he may 
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have had a copy of the rentals other than the chief one in the 
custody of the steward of the manor. The copy he made is not 
free from blemishes and may be described as illiterate rather than 
erroneous. Occasionally he blunders rather badly in reading an 
unfamiliar field name, but more frequently his spelling by following 
the dialectal pronunciation of a name is liable to disguise the 
‘literary’ form. At any rate the rental of 1725 is a more reliable 
guide to the field-names in particular, and a few corrections from 
it have been inserted in square brackets. More has not been 
attempted now because it is intended to examine this Rental in 
detail at an early date. 


The Rental of Bishop Bounds is an unusual document which 
may be described as a survival or relic of an earlier age. Whereas 
the Greave Rental surveys only the townships of Otley, Clifton 
cum Newall and a few freeholds near at hand over which the arch- 
bishop still retained his feudal rights generally, the Bishop Bounds 
brings into the picture the rest of the medieval manor. It was 
almost the only link that had not been severed, and by this time 
it had become a formal and nominal link. 


The nature and amount of the rents claimed within the bounds 
of the archbishop’s ancient manor ‘is given in the last entry of 
freehold rents in the Greave Rental— 


Bishop bounds usually collected of Antient messuages by 
his Grace & accounted for yearly . \ ~~ EBs. Od. 


The underlying principle appears to be that the archbishop 
continued to claim a formal acknowledgment of his suzerainty, 
or overlordship, in outlying berewicks of his medieval manor 
although they had been separated from it at various dates by sub- 
infeudation to ‘ inferior lords.’ The Bishop Bounds Rental of 1695 
enumerates all the owners or occupiers of such ‘ antient messuages ” 
within nine townships no longer in the manor of Otley. The 
assessment of one penny upon each—for that was the usual sum— 
nominally produced {1 2s. 6d. But it was clearly no easy matter 
to collect such insignificant sums with any regularity—apart 
from the fact that messuages decayed or ownership became 
uncertain. The very phrase ‘usually collected’ suggests irregu- 
larity, and the steward estimated the sum ‘accounted for 
yearly “ at 13s., or perhaps a mark (13s. 4d.). 

W.B.C. 
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GREAVE RENTAL, 1692 


A RENTALL made by a Jury in the year 1692 by a 
Special Comand from his Grace John by Divine prov: 
L4 Archbishop of York! of the ffreehold & copyhold 
Rents due to his Grace win ye manor of Otley as 
followeth. 


Thomas Fairfax Esq’ for one close call-d West-close being an 
oxgange about 6 acres. WP £1 Ssy Da. 
Richard Rhodes senior for a close call’d East acre cliff 2 acres 84d. 
two closes called Stuard Ridings 4 acres Is. 4d. 4 2s. Od. 
more for 4 acres called Thack layes Is. 2d.: and for a parcel 


of ground call’d Subpack 1d. [Stub Parrock] : Is. 3d. 
more for 2 acres called Kirkman riding ; ls. 2d. 
William Skirrow for 3 acres called Clark close ‘ 8d. 
Mr. Constable for 4 acres called Coot house closes now in the 
tenure of Henry Neal ; ls. 2d. 
Thomas Barker gent: for Bugelling late Procters ‘ 6d. 
The Heirs of John Burnet, Clerk,? viz. John Burnet a minor for 
Grandum croft 10d. for mean Butts 4d. . ; ls: 2d. 
more for Gaskcoin landin Burrous l0d. : 10d. 
more for Jenit croft 4d. for Ing-head 8d. . ls. Od. 
more for West Croft ls. 2d. Wheat close 10d. ; 2s. Od. 


John Harison gent. for an Acre call’d parack lying nere prest- 
wicks late Dynelayes land . 2d. 
Richard Rodes Junior for two closes call’d Ridings late Michael 


Smith & Jane Morris 5 acres : Is. 8d. 
Katharine widow of Thomas Ledger for an acre call’d Jack acre 4d. 
John Dade for two closes call’d Fitters : ; 10d. 

more for Gallow hill close late Thomas Fletchers 6d. 
Robert Boyes for fitters & Midglayes Is. 10d. & little Midglayes 

: 2s. Od. 
FARNLEY 


Thomas Fawkes Esq! for Harrison in his own possession Is. ld. 
more for another part of Harrison land in the possess’ of John 


Bradley : ; Is. 1d. 
more for another part of Harrison land in the possession of 
Simon Smith . hime L eval a. 
more for a close called William croft in ye possession of Nicdlas 
Fawkes . : 2s. 2d. 
more for lands in Bee ia of Henry Snowden 6s. 8d. 
more for land late Robt Bractons now in y® geo of 
Thomas Hawkins i : 10d. 


1 John Sharp, Abp. of York 1691-1714. 


2 Probably John Burnett, adm. pens. (age 17) at Magd. Coll., Cambridge, 
1651. Son of Thomas, late of Otley, Yorks. School, Leeds. M.A. 1658— 
Venn: Alumni Cantab. 
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Benjamine Farrand gent for land Murgatroyds [Margaret Rodes 


deleted | ; : 2s. 6d. 
Thomas England for two closes in Farnley call’d water side closes 
late Anne Mosses . : - : : 2s. Od. 


LITTLE TIMBLE?® 
Thom L¢ Fairfax for his grange call’d New-hall and demains 


3s. 10d. 
John Robinson gent & his Brothers for Swinsted Hall llz. 2s. 10d. 
Witt Palmes Esq? for his manor of Lindley . - Leal Bsa? 


The Heirs of Henry Atkinson Esq? for Calley Hall* . 5s. Od. 


Bishop bounds usually collected of Antient messuages by his Grace 
& accounted for yearly. : eS MESS.200, 


OTLEY COPPY HOLD RENTS 


WESTGATE Richard Rhodes Senior for 6 acres in Storris® viz 
Clapham land 3d. Jenkinson land 4d. land called Hall land 6d. 


ls. 1d. 

more for an Ing [ first written Inn] & a cottage 3 acres. 3d. 
more for a close call’d May-leas 4 acres. 2s. Od. 
Edmond Barker gent for a Messuage and oxgange and a half of 
Land late James Pickards about 9 acres. d ls. 8d. 


more for a cottage & half acre of Land late James Pickards 
some time Peter Pickards now in ye possessio of Wil Stead 6d. 


for half an acre in Prestwicks late Peter Steads ; od. 
Thomas England for a decay’d messuage and half an oxgange of 
Land late James Pickards 3 acres . : : ls. 8d. 
more for a Shamble late John Thackerays . ‘3 6d. 
more for an Incrochment at the barn side . 2d. 
John Rhodes of Guysley for croft close 4 acres late y® lands of 
Richard Rhodes of Thorpe , us 9d. 
John Lister of Morton & Grace his wife for Step hin acre 6d. 
Witt Smith of Menston for a building near y° Churehya call’d 
Jonas shop 3d. 


The Heirs of John Walker of Menston for an acre in Bure 6d. 
Robert Cook for West Burrous I acre & a } 
John Harrison gent. for a messuage & an oxeate in Westgate 


about 7 acres . ih Leweda. 
Will Lofthouse [Layton deleted] for p' of a cottage late Wii 
Nicholson’s 3d. 
Dorithy Pickard for another part of Nicholsons cottage 3d. 


® Little Timble included only Newall or New-hall Grange and Swinsty 
Hall, with their demesnes. The former has to be distinguished from the 
Newall or Newhall in the township of that name united with Clifton. Both 
the estates in Little Timble were subsequently purchased by Leeds Corpora- 
tion for its reservoirs in the Washburn valley. 


4 Caley Hall, near Pool. See pedigree of Atkinson in T.S. Misc. ii, p. 248. 


° “To be sold . . . . a very good Mansion-House called Storrs... . within 
the Manor of Otley . . and 18 acres held by Lease . .. . under the Abp. of 
York” in 1768 (see 16 S. Misc. xxxiii, 215). 
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Henry Stead for a Cottage [called Well Howes deleted] & half acre 


of land Westgte . 2d. 
Edmond Barker gent. & Thomas Pullen for a messuage 3 # an 
oxgange of land late Thomas Caves 7 acres Is. 07 
more both of them for an acre in Stakefeild undevided 63d. 
John Turner for an acre of land in Stakefeild 61d. 
John Dakers for a cottage called Well House 2d. 
The owners of Jenit croft 4d. 
John Merryfeild & his Mother for Hagman croft ; 6d. 
more for greening in Newall ls. 8d. 
To be allowed to Mr. Barker pt of Dixons tenement 
John Butler for a Cottage & a garth . : 3d. 


James Hirdson & his wife for a messuage & a croft [one] acre 94d. 
The widow of Mark Freema of Leeds for 2 cottages & 7 crofts 


late Guy Lyndleys : Odd. 
Samuel Hird for a messuage an acre “of land late James "Rhodes 
ls. ld. 
Francis Ingell gent: for a messiige & a croft an acre . Iseeia. 
Katharine widow of Thomas Ledger for her cottage 104 & an 
Incrochment at y® side thereof 1d. é 11d. 
more for certain lands in Newall late Peter Bayldons te new 
close & bowbrigg lands 4 acres . Ses?) itd. 
more for 4 acres in Otley called Stone[y]gate : 2s. 6d. 
M's Frances Dawson for an Incroachment being part of y® garden 
before the manor house. 2d. 
Miles Flesher for two cottages at the town end gate . 4d. 
Mary daughter of George Braithwait for a Messuage & barn in 
y® street leading towards y® bridge 6d. 
more for two acres thereto adjoyning called Hall walls 1s. Od. 
Richard West for a Cottage & a backside in westgate 5d. 
Samti Hogg & his wife for another cottage there & a garth 5d. 
Jn° Brearay for his cottage barn & back side : 8d. 
more for an unbuilt messuage & garth 4 anacre . 2d. 
more for an acre called Burrous head close 6d. 
more for little Hedge Holmes ‘ 10d. 
more for 5 closes in Menshaw feild six acres ; Ess) Gat 
Steph Overend for claim lands late George Words ls. Od. 
Eliz Lupton widow for a messuage in Westgate late Thom Caves 
; : : : : 6d. 
more for 2 parcels of wast calld Busks : : 2d. 
more for an Incroachmt at Intack head. ld. 
more for part of Thomas Caves oxgange call’d long lands one 
acre & 3 roades . : : ; 113d. 
BOoNn[D|GATE 
Henry Willey for his messuage 6d. 


Th6 Pullen for his broad doors & penthouse before y° Smithey 2d. 
Benj: Farrand gent: for a taba 6 acres of land belonging to 
Witt Wood 3s. 6d. 
more for a close called worms wells an acre : 9d. 
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Math: Craven for a Messuage & six acres of land part of ye oxgange 
late Laurence Hogg’s ; : 2s. 6d. 
more for rose close l acre . 4d. 

Michael Mitchel for a cottage late Nicholas + Lindleys [Laytons 
deleted | 4d. 


Wilt Hardcastle for a cottage late West’s : : 3d. 
Rob Ledger for a cies call’d Jackhouse & an oxgange of , 
land of seven acres ; . 3s. 10d. 
more for Dick Hill two acres : : 10d. 
more for a cottage in Westgate given to ye poor ; ls. 3d. 
more for High Burrous late parcel of Richard Dunnell an 

oxgange & Hill top 2 acres ls. Od. 
Dorithy mayan ses for a cottage late Laur: [Rob’ deleted Buck- 
trouts 5d. - 
more for 4 an acre in Styfoot 3d. 
Roger mooring late Brearey [Bruges deleted] 5 3d. 
more for another parcel in Sty-foot late Thé Fletchers 4d, 
Francis Hogg for a messuage & near } an acre of land 6d. 


Paul Jawett for 2 closes call’d menshaw feild3acres&4 3s. 14d. 
Heirs of Jn° England a minor for a messtige in Bongate 64a for 
another messuage in Walker gate 64 more for wast ee ye 


former messuage sometime a cottage 34 : s. 34d. 
more for a messuage & a cottage late Lawrence Flétonens 
As.ld. 
for a garden place before y® first messtige . 2d. 
for a messuage & croft called Lower steel croft 2 acres Is. 6d. 
for dubb-close in Newall late Bradleys 3 acres 4d. 
more for Dubb Holm late Lamberts 2 acres asia, 
Euphena Appleyard for a mess. [Shamble deleted} & 2 ac late 
Dineley [& said crofts added] . j\Ls. Od. altered torts 2n. 
James Appleyard for a Shamble_ . . 2d. altered to 64d. 
Francis Appleyard for a messuage in Bongate 6d. 
Laurence Hall for a messuage & 2 acres ; ls. 1d. 
more for land in Newall 1 acre & 4 : 10d. 
Joseph Rhodes for a messuage & part of an 1 oxgange late John 
Brearay’s of Menston 2s. 8d. 
Jos’ Butterfeild for a messuage late Fletcher’s S ; 6d. 
James Fletcher for a messuage & part of an oxgange late Tom 
(aves sie ‘ ls. Od. 
Jn° Bayldon for a messuage & garth dict. Doweillhouse 2s. 10d. 
more for an acre in Newall called presting . , 8d. 
more for 2 acres in Halfeild trough 5d. 
Jn° Todd of York for land late George Laycocks & 2 messuages 
Oc aicrott ee 7d. 
for Brigston croft a ‘late messuage of Steads i 6d. 
for a close calld Westgate croft & 3 unbuilt cottages 3 acres in 
y® possession of Betterice Ward . : : 3s. 4d. 
for a close call’d High holms 4 acres - 2s. 2d. 


for waterfeild close & Midglays 4 acres AES ele 
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for little Ramer 3rudes_. ; 3d. 
for Bradleys 2 acres in possess: of Rob Hoge F ls. Od. 
for 2 messuages & 2 crofts called wickly crofts 4 acres in possess’ 

of Bett Ward . 2s. 3d. 
for 4 acres in menshaw feild (Melshaw Field) . Is. 93d. 
for more land in Ramer 4 acre : 3d. 
for a rude & 4 in Stakefeild : lid. 
for a rude & 4 belonging to Hospitals® Lid. 
for Laycock land in Waterfeild : ‘ 4d. 
for Rhodes closes 4 acres late Laycocks ~ . ‘ 2s. Od. 
for land called fowl causwaying . | , 9d. 
for England croft . 10d. 
for a roode & more in Ramer late Richard Caves : 13d. 


for a messtige & backside late Bayntons late in y® possess: of 
Wilt Tebb : 6d. 


for Longing & Toud Holl 3 acres. : 1sip0d; 
Tom Fletcher sefi: for 2 mssuages & an ox?’ . . Os. 5dd., 
Hen Hitch Esq’ for Sand lands an acre late Thom Fletchers 6d. 
more for 2 Rood in Sand lands late Leh England . 2d. 
more for an acre & 4 calld Waterside close late Anté: Whit- 
heads . 6d. 
Hugh Watkinson for an acre in Sand lands late John Dades_ 2d. 
for a roode in Sand land late Christopher.Whitheads ld. 
for an acre in Sand land late crofts 3d. 
for land in Sandland late Ant Wards [Sandylands] . ld. 
for 3 Roodes in Sandland late Xtopher Whiteheads 43d. 
Xtopher Whitehead Junior for an acre in Menshaw feild late Tom 
Fletchers before Laycoks . 38d. 
more for a roode in Menshaw feild late e George Rhodes— 
Thomas Bradleys : aes 
more in Menshaw feild late ‘George Rhod’s ld. 

more for an acre an 4 in Menshaw feild late John Burnet’s 
Is. Od, 

_ GAYLANE.’ 

Tim Coots for an Incroachment at Gay lanehead , 6d. 


Rich Garnet for a Cottage holden by Court fowl [sze for Rowl] 2d. 
_Jn° Sinder Alice Lee & Mary Sinder: a double as es 6d. 


Mié Child for another cottage 2d. 
Heires of Antony Fletcher for a cottage ; 2d. 
Robt Graveley gent for 2 cottages late Dunnels me 6d. 
Jn° Appleyard for a Se at ye Church ee side and an 

incroachment : 4d. 


* Tanner, Notitia Monastica, ed. Nasmith, 1787, mentions a hospital ‘for 
lepers, ‘‘ who were obliged to repair the bridge over the adjoining river of 
Wharfe.”” See Reg. Greenfield i (Surtees Soc. cxlv), pp. 229, 284. The second 
of these references is dated at Otley, 24 Sept. 1315, when the archbishop 
committed to the care of John Boys his hospital, ° “situated at the end of 
our vill of Otley as one goes towards Harewood.” 

?7Gay Lane, an ancient thoroughfare leading northward towards the 
Chevin (Speight, Upper Wharfedale, p. 91). 
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[In a different hand] Rich: Norfolk for a Cottage & Incroachm! 
on Moorside 4d. 
Ant. Fletcher for another cottage & Incroachmt fy 4d. 
Xtopher Dade minor son of Xtopher Dade late of Otley for a 
messuage late Miles Fletcher’s of London part of an oxgange 


2 acres & 4 é ; : ls. 9d. 
ffor an acre & 4in Raw flatt : 10d. 
for an acre & $ in ey hot late George Wards : 7d. 
for Midgleys acre . ; 4d. 
for 2 acres in Bradleys } ; ls. Od. 
for 2 acres in upper seal close call’ ‘d Maliferay® leas ls. Od. 
for hugh Dicks an acre & 4 heigholmes [Hy Dicks deleted) 7hd. 
for presting an acre & 3 Petit Ings] 6d. 
for 2 closes call’d Stakefeild late Burnets 5 acres. 2s. Od. 
for Kraw flat ls. 4d., Styfoot 10d. 4 acres . . RAS eed 
for an incroachm!' for a round window at his house . ld. 
for moor close late Will Woods ; Is. 1d. 


BROUGHGATE [| BOROUGHGATE] 


Jeofry Hobson for fowl causway Ing 4d.: for an incroachmt 2d. 64d. 
Jn° Dade for land late George Flints, clerk,® 3 closes call’d Ramer- 


pits Bradleys & Cadde Close all about 6 acres ; 2s. 9d. 
for Teal beck , Is. 4d. 
for stonegate late Hen Wikegs [Wiley s] . Is. 3d. 
for 4 acres in sid cops ;, 2s. Od. 
for Ramer doles late Mat Fletcher’s : 2d. 
for 4 acres in Ramer; late Richard caves -. 34d. 
for Stepsen croft & lead shaw butts 3 acres rE Is. 6d. 
for lime kiln close & neather water feild late Thomas Fletchers 
JuaCres ys, pin ls. Od. 
more for a close late Lawrance Hoges 2 acres - eee 
Wil Atkinson gent. for Knotforth . ; 113d. 
Jef Mires for an incroachment ; : 3d. 
Wil Brown for an incroachment : : ld. 
Jn° Parker for 3 rudes in Menshaw feild x lies Tae: 
Xtopher Fletcher for an incroachmt in y® time of the L4 Fairfax, 
afore now a cottage containing now about 1 acre . 6d. 
Tho Dunwell for 4 acre late Burnet’s land . ae ld, 
more for 2 acres late Jos’ Sikes. ‘ 6d. 
Jn° Hobson of Pool for Rhodes close 2 acres . : 5d. 
for rails before his Burgage at Cros-green . ‘ 2d. 
Tom Procter for a close call’d Ealand 1 acre . 7d. 
Xtopher Whitehead Sefi: for 2 closes call’d Bisp butts Td. 
for west Beck late Lawrence Whitham’s . 2d. 


* Maliferay—perhaps Mauleverer, that family having lands in Otley— 
see. YA. J XVI 100, clas. 

* George Flint(e). Matric. sizar from Jesus Coll., Cambridge, Easter, 1617; 
B.A. 1620-1; Ord. deacon (York) 1621; Vicar of ‘Askham Richard, Yorks., 
1625-69—Venn, Al. Cant. 
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for wast before his house for Cailsteeds. late Edward Leeds 


2 acres 
for Land late Mr Fawk’s in Waterfeild call’d waterfeild close 
& stoner l acre . 6d. 
for 4 an acre in stakefeild call’d Bsp Butts late Lindleys 3d. 
for an acre in Knotforth late Christopher Caves. Is. 1d. 
Heirs of Tom Ward for waterfeild close 1 acre Is. 6d. 
Jno Heir of Jn° Burnet of Betterley for land; Richt Dunwells 11d. 
for anacreintrainlands . : 6d. 
for 2. stake feilds 5 acres . : . ks. S¥d. 
for 4 an acre of Land late George Burnets ld. 
for land in Westgate late Lyndley’s of erage . 2%. bb. 
for Hemfors 3 acres [Hemp: Furrs| ’ 4d. 
more for land in Train lands : : 6d. 
more for land late Dynleys in Train lands . 4d. 
Xtopher Powell for Sis riding [Ciss Riddings] ; 3s. Od. 
more for Gascoighn land in Burrous 7d. 
for 2 closes call’d styfoot 2 acres & a half late Burnets 10d. 
Rob Law gent for an incroachment . ; 2d. 
more for a new incroachment 2d. 
for Summer Cross close 2 acres & 4 ks. 3d. 
for an acre im Burrous late ee 6d. 
for Spout stile close 2s. 2d. 
Mary Dade widow for Brear flats 5 acres 3s.. 2d. 
for Ubanks 4 acres 10d. 
Daughters & Heirs | for a croft 2 acres & $ East briggs & styfoot 
of Tom Dade son backs , 8s. 6d. 
of Xtopr Dade late for Grumill flat 5 acres s [Cromwell] 10d. 
of Otley J for land late Step Hall’s. ; ld. 
[MARKET PLACE] 
© Sree for liberty for a pump market pluce id. 
Eliz. Ward widow for townend close in Newall late Richard 
Wests ; ‘ ls, Od. 
more for an incroachmt at ye barn door in Otley 2d. 
Sarah Ward for an acre of land in Menshaw feild 7d. 
more for a rude & } ibidem late Thomas Fletchers ld. 
Widow of Tobias Furness : , 6d. 
Robt Frankland gent for 2 acres call’ d stonegate 2 6d. 
for $ an acre more ibidé late Fletchers 3d. 


for 2 acres & 3 in Stakefeild late Caves. of Carleton 10d. more 

for one [rood] there late pt of ier s oxgang [1d.| ld. 

more for long close 2 acres & a } late Caves of Carleton 10d. 

Rich Vittey Clerk™ for mooring close in Newall ‘ 2s. Od. 
10 Skegby,. Notts. 

4 Richard Vitty. Adm. sizar at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 12. May 1670. 


Of Burnestone, Yorks. Migrated to Clare 20: Dec. 1670. Matric, 1671; B.A. 
1673-4. Ord. deacon (York) May 1684, Headmaster of Otley Grammar 


N 
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for Badgeringe  . ace , : 4d, 
for Pease hills 3 acres ; : : . 2s. 8d. 
for 5 acresclose . ; : : ls. 10d. 
for Wren pickhill one Acre. 4d. 


more for } of yt land in Newall late Pawsons being part of y® 
land there late John Bradleys 3 acres 
Edm Barker gent. for } an acre in Prestwicks late Nich Lindleys 


3d. 
for Bank pitts & little Ramer 1 acre ; : 3d. 
for Gallow Hill close late Bayntons : : Is. Od. 
for a barn toward y® brigg f : 4d. 
for an incroachment at Ne Barn end 2d. 
for another barn near y® pinfold one half whereof was formerly 
Wit Garnets y® other Will Whitham’s . ; 6d. 
for 2 cottages near ye cross late two shambles ‘ 34d. 
for brodments in Newall late Mr. Dawsons . 
for an acre in Brodments late Laycocks . ; 6d. 
_ for Sumer-cros close late Nich Lynlies : 5d. 
_ for camp close & long close 7 acres late Nich: Lynlies. 3s. 6d. 
_for Wetting anacrelate Lynlies . : 6d. 
for a messuage in bongate late Thomas Fletchers. 6d. 
. for 2 acres call’d ye banks in Newall late George Rhodes of 
Otley 2 ; 2s. Od. 
for another barn near y® “pinfold late Thomas Burnets but 
formerly Richard Dunwells : : : 6d. 
for west parock late WiH Whithams ld. 


for Calle steads 20d. stubing side & fostering end Od. 2s. 5d. 


for Bradleys 5 acres formerly Richard Dunwells but late George 
Burnets of Otley 6d 


Hen Mitchel & Sam Lindley for a messuage late Laurence Lynd- 


leys afortime LaWr: Fletchers 6d. 
Heirs of Thom Scachard for an old decayed cottage [mess’ deleted | 
2d. 
Heirs of Will Cave for a small parcel of wast being stairs to y® 
old Smithee chamber as appears by an old court R. Naa. 
Eliz Fawks for a shamble late Joh Dades ‘ 5d. 


Thom Hobson & his Mother for an Incroachm!? of 3 quarters of 
a yard along their house side in Kirgate allowed by copPy ld. 
more for Stakefeild Od 

Ms Dawson & Mt Geo Dawson for rales before their apa ld. 

Heirs of John Robinson for a shambles y® one late Mich Crossley 
2d. y® other late Adam Cayes 6d. . : 8d. 

Francis England for a shop in possession of Jno Hogg 5d. 

Marg Harrison for 2 messuages in bongate late Robt Turners 
2-acres late Cave’s of Carlton! 2 acres & 2 rudes call’d Stake- 


School, Yorks., 1686-1703 (Venn: Alumni Cantab.). ‘‘The Reverend and 
Ingenius Mr. Richard Vitty, A.B., Curate of Burley & Schoolmaster of Otley,” 
was buried 1 May 1703 (Otley Register), 


% Carlton, par. Guiseley. 
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feild one close calld half acre close one close call’d mitchel 


Ing 3s. 6d. 

more for founecia ‘loses in yiNewall 2 acres 52 rudes 2s. ‘4d. 

For new close in Otley 7 acres : ; : 5s. 6d. 
FARNLEY 


Tom Fawks Esq? for 5 rudes in Waterfeild late Dynlays 3d. 
for an acre & 4 in waterfeild call’d Thorn lands late Buck- 


trouts . , 6d. 
for another acre in Thorn lands late peter Rhodes . 6d. 
more for 3 rudes there late Jn° Dades 4d. 
more for an acre call’d water side close late Thom Fletchers 
great part of w°" is worn from Otley side to Farnley 4d. 


for 3 rudes of Land in Waterfeild formerly Xtopher White- 
heads & by him sold to Wil Nicholson & Px him to Mr. 


Fawkes . 4d. 
Tom Dade Clerks for Brume bradleys 9 acres Ls u86: 
for Wharton closes in Newal late Burnets 4 acres . 2s. Od. 
for new close in Farnley 3 acre ; a ls. 6d. 
NEWALL CUM CLIFTON 
Jn° Hardesty gent for Hair crofts 24 acres. as hike Ps 
for Kendal close & peter close 18 acres. 5s. 7d. 
for Knotforth late wH Branlins 8 acres. 4s. Od. 
for town end close in Otley late Bayntons 8 acres . Zs. Od. 
for 3 beastgates in Newall town Bradleys . : 9d. 
for Ing-dales 6 acres Aj Lee eds 
for an old Messuage & back side late Burnets Is. Od. 


for 2 old incroachm® in y® time of Thom Procter Esq? late 
leading steward one near his orchard y® other at y® south 
end of peter close 6d. 
Theoph Young gent. or y® owners of Hy close & Hair crofts 12 


acres 3s. Od. 
Edm¢ Barker gent. for a méssuage & land late Baynton call’d 
townley tenement . 3 . Lis. 54d. 
for an incroachment before y° messuage window . . 1d. 
for 4 cow gates in Bradleys late Baynton’s . Is. Od. 
for a messuage & land at copmanroyd 8 acres late Jn° ae 
3s. 4 

for another messuage & land ibidem 4 acres late Tom gee S 
before Tom Days : 2d. 
for another messuage also late Thom Harwicks [sec] e land 
call’d westcloses 12 acres formerly peter Bayldons 6d. 
for land late Tom Bayldons formerly pa Bayldons “called 
espgarth [and] peter crofts 5 acres : 2s. 5d. 
for Maygills 4 acres [Meagills] 8d. 
for 2 acres in Waterfeild late Thomas Caves 9d. 


13 Thomas Dade. Adm. sizar at Christ’s Coll., Cambridge, 1687; M.A. 
1694, Vicar of Otley 1701-8, Died 25 Dec, 1708--(Venn; Alumni Cantab.). 
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Thom England for mooring closes 4 acres ‘ 3 Leg: 
more for commons 4 acres . ’ 3 7hd. 
for Dobholm & little peashills 13 a€r : 2s. 2d. 

Rob Spencer for little Halfeild : 10d. 

Jenit England for presting 1 acre [Priest Ing] 8d. 

Edm®¢ Barker gent for a messuage & lands late Tobias Lamberts 
viz. Gateridings & Rompecrofts . <) UBS ebOr: 
for an incroachmt there late gabriel Hunters ; ld. 
for a tenemt late Smiths 18 and for an incroachment since 1d. 

Iss ld. 

Lady close an antient chantry rent heretofore paid to a chantry 
preist™ : 3s. 4d. 
for an incroachment at ve barn belonging to y® messuage ld. 
for $ an acre late Jn° Broadbelts . : : 8d. 
for 3 acresin Brodment . : os : 5d. 
for 4 an acre late Rich Wests ; 34d. 
for another parcel of land in Brodment late Frafis Rhodes 2d. 
for a close call’d park late M Lees . Is. 3d. 
for lands in waterfeild & a Mess’ late Francis Rhodes & other 
his lands late pawsons_ . j ls. 4d. 
for long land late Francis Rhodes [Longlands] : «Ad. 
for other lands in waterfeild some time Robt Dixons 6d. 
for a Messuage & lands in Newall late George Burnets call4 
Dixon tenemt . vt kee. ies 


of weh 13s. 4 John Meryfeild pays 20d. & Mary 
Fletcher 5d. Willfray Skirrow is to pay for 2 
Pe ES in Bradleys her proportion. 


M? Barker for $ an acre in waterfeild : oie 34d. 
for a barn in "Newall 3d. 
for a tenemt late in possess’ ‘of Will Tebb now ruined 3d. 
for land in Newall Waterfeild late peter Bayldens . 2s. Od. 
for Jacksons wife yate barn closes near yate reading late 

Bayldons 11 acres ; : : : 4s. 8d. 


14 There was a chantry of Our Lady in Otley Parish Church, for particulars 
of which see Yorkshire Chantry Surveys, ii (Surtees Soc. xcii, 230, 395). “‘ Lands 
called Ladie Closes in tenure of Margaret Palmes, belonging to the same 
chantry, concealed—Evxcheq. Spec. Com. 2605”’ (tbid.). But there was also 
a manorial chantry at Lindley. The archbishop granted licence, 22 Sept. 
1313, to Fawkes (Falasio) de Lindley, who occurs as a land-holder of the 
archbishop in Lindley (Surtees Soc. xlix, 389, 404, 413; cf. 423), to have an 
oratory in his manor of Lindley for five years (Reg. Greenfield i, Surtees Soc. 
cxlv, 257). ‘Thomas Lyndley, of Lyndley, _Esq., will 1 April, prai-Oct. 
1524, to be buried at Otley, provided that ‘“‘an honeste preiste for eu2more 
syng at my maner of Lyndley to pray for my sall, &c.’’ He wills that his son, 
‘Brian Palmes and Isabell his wif or such other psone or psones, as here- 
after shall have the presentment of every priest appointed to sing at the said 
maner &c’’—see Thoresby Soc. Misc. ix, 181-2. In 1532 there was a fine 
between Thomas Kydson de London, merchant, James Fox, gent., and William 
Burgh de London, gent., plaintiffs, and Thomas Johnson Esq. and Isabel 
his wife, deforciants, concerning the Manors of Lyndley and Farneley, near 
Otley, and 34 messuages, 2 watermills and a fulling mill, with lands in the - 
coi? and the perpetual chantry in Lindeley (Yorks, Fines, t; YoA.S. Ree, 

er. li, 64). 


~ 
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more for Burnets land late Cawtheray’s called Shaw closes 


4s. Od. 

for an incroachmt at Newall 2 : : 2d. 
for Hy close late Bayldons 10 aéz . ‘ 2s. Od. 
for Helmclose all4 acres . . : ls. 4d. 
for live acres late claphams : Is. Od. 
for a messuage & croft late Walter Laycocks now in possess: 
of Xtopher Dade 6d. 

for a messuage late Tom Whitheads some time Will Word- 
mans : ! 3d. 

for little Eastfeild late Wate’s of F arnley ‘ : lid. 
Wil Jackson for about 2 acre in Waterfeild . 54d. 
Mary Cave for pt of Clapham land in Waterfeild 4d. 
Wil Clapham for a rude in Liveacres now a house upon it 2d. 
Edw? Ackman for a cottage 14 Anincroachmt 2d. . 3d. 


Ant. Whitehead Se" & Jn° his Son for Nor-West close 2s. 4d. 
- Ant S&" more for:a house & 2 closes call’d Stockton closes late 


Francis whitheads ; ls. 6d. 
Antony Whitehead Sen: for a messiig late James Bayldons_ 6d. 
more for 8 beastgates in Newall town Bradleys . 2s. 8d. 

Jn° Whitehead for seal Bradleys ; : 6d. 
more for Eastfeild late James Bractons ; 2d. 


Ant. Whitehead jun for 4 closes at Copmanroyd!® calld Rook 
_ closes late Comfort stares formerly Jn° & Thomas Dades of 


- Farnley about 9 acres : ‘ Es) Sd 
for 3 more closes at Copmanroyd . lsy 6d: 
' more for 3 other closes late ees Snowdens formerly Tom 
Dades about 5 acres ; : tae A UAE 


Henry Marshall for a messuage the new close Banklands Neather 
bank land & pickhills & Robert feild butts late Xtopher 


Marshalls . P a 6d. 
- more fora beastgate and +in n Newall town Bradleys s. 24d. 
more for North feild €d. & pt of pickhills 4 : 61d. 
more for 2 beast gates late Thomas Englands 5d. 
_ more for little Bradleys 2 Feast gates 6d. 
for upper Anums 2 acres late Jane Marshalls : 4d. 
’ for Hobing an acre & 4 late Jane Marshalls 3d. 
for pickhills & Delf steeds : : 2d. 
for lease late Pawson late Wilsons . 1d. 


Francis Marshall for part of a Messuage & eae Py aici lands 
call’d More close tomgarth & Newkin & $ acre in pickhills 113d. 
for Cross close late Pawsons formerly Garnets 24d. 
for Bankhill late Tom Cliftons : lid. 


15 Copmanroyd. On 15 Oct. 1307 the archbishop issued a mandate to 
the bailiff of Ripon ‘to levy 10/. 11s. 8d. of the goods which had belonged to 
John de Coupmanrode, reeve (prepositi) at Otteley’; and if that was not 
enough to levy the money from the villeins of the homage of Otteley, if they 
had chosen him as reeve, etc. See Reg. Greenfield, i (Surtees Soc. cxlv), p. 194. 
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for Boouts 8 ack ls. 6d. for Well wood late M* Lamberts 


2s. 6d. 

Jn° Marshall & Xtopher Marshall sons of John Marshall for a 
messuage & new parlour 3d. & for tentor garth 4d. aid, 
for great Eastfeild 5d. for more Eastfeild 4 ; 9d. 
for Northclose 7d. for lower Anums ae | Is. Od. 
for Brooding 11d. 
Xtopher Marshall for cross vse 34d. 


more for 2 beastgates & } part of a beast ‘gate in ‘Bradleys 


Is. 23d. 


Wil Marshall for a house late builded by Jn° Broadbelt & for 


gate riding 4 acres near y® House 


ls. Od. 


for 2 closes 8 acres called long riding head late Antony Tom- 

linsons 5 acres . 9d. 
for Maygills late Anto Whiteheads l acre & 2 rudes 6d. 
for Long riding late WiH Smiths formerly Jn° Bradleys of 


Farnley & afore time one Pawsons 


Heirs of 
Roger Noble 


Wil Clifton 


James Cliftons 


Wilf Skirrow 


Wil Whitehead 


Thom Bradley 
Anne Cryer 
Tom Brockton 
Rhié Thompson 
& Ralph Gill 
Jn° Wilson 
Rich Whitehead 
Nié Rhodes 


Is. Sd. 


for land late James Bayldons in Waterfeild 
2s. 6d. for Hell riding 24d. 2s. 84d. 
for a messuage & Lands late Jn® Cliftons 
9 acres. » ls. 74d. 
more for pt of Roger “Burrows Fanedieit 
formerly Wil Watt’s & his daughters 7d. 
for land late George Wattes 2 aGr. 2rude 10d. 
for Kendalgarths late Francis Englands 34d. 
for a mess’ & lands late Xtop? Cliftons 4s. 04d. 


more for pt of wayt land . 5d. 
more for 2 beastgates in Bradleys late Burnets 
7 8d. 
more for west close late Garnet’s . | <b. 
for 2 closes call’d Hey ridings : 3d. 
for a messti: & land late Garnets . 24d. 
for pt of wayt Land 2d. 
for a messti. & lands ldd. 
for a part of Garnets land 24d. 
for land late Edmond Lawrence’s . ld. 
for seal Bradley 2 acres [2] 3d. 


for Dub closes 2 acres pt of John Bradleys of 
Farnley aforetime S-fi [Scriven] . 2kd. 
Samti Walker & Eliz Askwith for 2 cottages 
formerly Lawrence Wenclays both In- 
croachments . 2d. 


Wilfray Lawson gent for peashills 6 acres late Mr Lodges land 


Jane Ray widow for a dwelling house or cottage 


ls. 114d. 
4d. 


Mar Bradley widow for a Messuage . é 3d. 
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Edm Barker gent. for 2 oxgangs & 3} 3 messuages late Thomas 
& Wilfray Skirrow Cliftons wi” entire by him pd. 5s. 54d. 


Bs. 5dd. 
for 2 acres of pasture late Smiths 4d. 
Tom Bayldon - fora messuage . : 6d. 


Heirs of Wil Burnet or Francis Pattirick & Anne his wife for a 
parcel of land in Newal waterfeild call’d Milnhill buts 4d. for 


another land in Waterfeild 8d. _. : ls. Od. 
INCROACHMENTS 
Rob Hardcastle for an incroachmt now made 2 cottages near 
20 years since 6d. 
for another now a barn erécted on rf witout ligence 2d. 


Jen Garnet widow of Xtopher for an incf made a cottage 

Will England for an incroachmt called BishP wood granted in y® 
time of Tobias ArchbishP of York!* holden by Court Roll as 
appears by Court Roll to y® Jury . : 6d. 


This is a Copy of y® Rents & ffees formerly paid as by a Jury 
impannelled & sworn to y® best of their Knowledge in y® year 
1692 


Richard Rhodes Thomas Pullen 
Thoms Fletcher Andrew Moss 
Antony Whitehead Frances Marshall 
Jn° Dade Jn° Meryfeild 
Henry Marshall Wil Clifton 
Christo? Whitehead Tom Dade 

Jn° Stead Symon Smith 


Abraham Nelson 


The Jurors do say yt before ye unhappy wars w'" Thomas 
Prockter Esq? was head Stuard & Nich Lyndley gent. was sub 
stuard then y® accustomed ffees were 


For Admittance of a So aes open, a Surrender & for 


Inrolement & copy : 2s. 4d. 
For y® Tenants Fealty . ; : : 6d. 
To y® Baylif for Proclamation . ; 4d, 
If a double use other ; 2s. 4d. 
If a conditional surrender : : 2s. 6d. 
If a woman covert examin’d : : : 2s. 6d. 
For an Inquisition post Mortem . : 4s, 8d. 
For a Proclamation 4d. 


And upon y® Death of any Burgager or Alienation there is due 
up6 their admittance of y? heir 6d. or for an Alienation 6d. 
to ye Stuard or sub stuard & to y® Bailiff 4d. & anciently 
no. more 

For entring an Action : . ‘ , 7d. 


16 Tobias Matthew, Abp. of York 1606-28. 
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If a Distringas!? to appear : ; 4d. 
Defendants appearance. : : : 2d. 
For his plea . : : : Ad. 
If he desire peremptory day!® , ; Ad. 
for ye venire’? : : ; 6d. 
for a warrant for wittnesses : : 4d. 
for swearing every witness ; : 4d. 
Towy* Jury : ai) i ; ls. Od. 
Judgement signing : : ; : 6d. 
Levying & to y® Bailiff ~ : , ; 8d. 
For a Bill of Costs if requird ; ; 2d. 
For a Replevy** = t 6d. 
To y® Bailiff for summoning Defendants in Town . ld. 
And so for summ wittnes in Town ie 


For every Mile out of Town for defendants or witnesses 1d. 
_ For levying executions 1¢ a shilling | 
For serving a Distringas ‘ ‘ i — 4d. 


RENTAL OF BISHOP BOUNDS, 1695 


A Copy of a Rentall for Bishop Bounds by a Jury 
summ?* & sworn by his Graces speciall command in 
October 1695. 


Jn° Stead of Bayldon Robt Pullen of Haw[k|sworth 
Jn° Rhodes of Menston Rich Rhodes of Guysley 
Wit Holden of Bayldon Stephen Overend ditto 

Anto Whitehead of Farnley Rich¢ Brook of Bayldon 

Will Gill of Burley Wilfray Skirrow of Clifton 
Paul Jawet ditto Symon Smith of Farnley 

Jn° Meryfeild of Pool?! Robert Cook of Otley 


A Copy of Bis? Bounds Rents made by ye above 
said Jury AD 1695. 


LINDLEY 
Imp: Will Palmes Esq? for Widow Henson 2d. 
Ashcom House & others 4d. Katharine Maud ) ld. 


1? Distringas—a writ bidding the sheriff distrain in certain cases. 


18 Peremptory day—a day or time decreed for the performance of some 
act. 


19 Probably Venive facias—formerly a judicial writ directed to a sheriff 
requiring him to summon a jury to try a cause or causes at issue between 
parties. 


20 Replevy—Replevin—a writ empowering a person to recover his goods 
by replevy, 7.e. giving security to have the matter tried in a court of justice 
(Shorter Oxford English Dictionary). 


21 John Mirfield in 1697-8 collected tax on bachelors and widowers in Pool 
(T.S. Misc, xxiv, 366). 
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Guy Marsay . 1d. Xtopher Dunwell 1d. 
Widow Mawd for Mounton Richard Grafton ld. 

House : ld. Henry leale: ld. 
Jn° Nichols & Tom White- 

head ; eld. 

FARNLEY 1695 BisP Bounds 

Symon Smith 2d. Jn° Bradley for a house late 
Richard Wall for M' Dades Lawrence Pawsons . ld. 

house : 2d. Grace Pawson : ld. 
Wil Jackson . j mt. Richt Whitehead : Ad. 
Niché Rhodes ; 1d. Pcter Stead? |*. ld. 
Thomas Robinson ld. Rich? Jackson ld. 
‘Nich Fawkes . 4d. Henry Pape & Sim Smith ld. 
Tom Longstaff ld. Nicholas Bradley ld. 
Lawrence Bradley ; 1d. Katharine Pawson House ld. 
-Rich® Raynard ld. Jonathan Laycock . ld. 
Francis Suttie: before Tom Elias Jackson . : ld. 

Hardacres . ld. Tom Brown. . ld. 
James Pullen . ld. Jn° Chippindale Jun: . ld. 
‘Henry & Jn° Snow den ld. Rich Chippendale. ld. 
Tom Bradleys : ld. Jn° Chippindale sen: . ld. 
Tom Hawkswell : ld. Tom Bradley & Will Har- 
John Pullen. ld. castle : : 2d. 

DENTON 

Jn° Blakey elder & Blakey Charles Clapham id. 

junior : 5d. Robt Taylor should follow of ye 
Rich Gill junior ; 3d. next page 
Robt Hall : ld. Robert Taylor.for Yernut hill 
Matthew Wharton .. 2d. house”® ld: 
Jn° Lane : ld. Robert Tayler ld. 
? Jeptha House ig. Stephen Braithwait  . ld. 
Robt Lane tei. Jn° Parkinson ; ld. 
“Richard Gill senior ld. Jn° Hebdon, . f ld. 
“n° -laylor. ld. Thom Parkinson ld. 
George Harrison 2d. Willsmith 4d. 
Wit Colton. ld. Thom Mawson for ‘Bustod 
Thom Hudson ld. Bank house” ” Ad. 
James Ward . ld. ibhiomas Staintorth =, ld. 
| Poot 1695 BisP Bounds 
Richard Thompson . 2d. Jn° Hobson . : 3d. 
Jn° Meryfeild . 2d. Will Hobson sen ld. 
— more 2d. altered to 1d. ——-—-—---.— Junior . ld. 


#2 Yernut hill apparently a contracted form of the dialect plant-name 
Yearthnut, i.e. Earth-nut, equally well known as airy-nut, 7.e. hairy-nut. 


Both names refer to the edible root. 


23 Bustod Bank house. Robert Bustardbank and his wife paid 4d. poll 
tax in Denton in 1379 (Poll Tax Returns). 
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Will Bradforth ld. Walter Smith . : ld. 
Thom Meryfeild 1d. M's Rosamond Garforth for a 
Thomas Dunwell 1d. house late Tomlinsons 2d. 
Michael Coot’s for a house late Jn° Holmes . ‘ 1d. 
Littlewoods ld. Thomas Meryfeild : ld. 
BURLEIGH & STEAD! 1695 BisP Bounds 
Paul Jawet~ +. é ld. Jn° Mawd : : ld. 
Stead Hall . ; 3d. Will Thackeray Seren FP 
Wil Overend . ; 2d. Nath Winne . ; ld. 
Witt Fairbanks id. Widow Blackbourn . 24. 
Christopher Dobson. 1d. Jn° Dobson jun ; 1d. 
Jeremiah Marshall ld. Wil Pape ; ; ld. 
Thom Curtis . ld. Widow Tenand ‘ ld. 
Jacob Elsworth : ld. Sarah Pollard ld. 
Abrahi Kettleworth . 1d. Edw Dobson . © » 4d, 
Jn° Nichols. 1d. Rich Ball. : 1d. 
Wil Squire & Tom Pickell 2d. Will Gill : : ld. 
Wil Pickard . : 3d. Jn° Hammond : 1d. 
jn®° Brown . =: ; 1d. Witt Nicholson Mason ld. 


BAYLDON 1695 


Robert Butler for Clinton 

houses ; + leet 
Robt Butler. 2d. 
jJn° Drake ‘ : 1d. 
Jn° Green : ld. 
Jn° Bramley lid. 
Jn° Booth Lid. 
Stephen Hudson senior 1d. 
Will Jawet. ‘ 1d. 
Jn° Fowler. 1d. 
Joseph Leach 1d. 
Roger Feldus 2d. !? 1d.] 


Stephen Hudson junior —_1d. 


Robt Hudson . . 1d. 
Will Ambler . : ld. 
Wil Marshall : ld. 
jn° Newby . : ld. 
Jn° Smith : ; ld. 
Isaac Hartley : ld. 
Wii Bartlet . : ld. 
Rhichard Brook f 2d: 
Will Hudson . : 1d: 
Josua Butler . , ld. 


Bisp Bounds. 


Ann Pickells , ‘ ld. 
Henry Man. ; ld. 
Wil Hudson of Glover shay 1d. 
Jn° Cave should follow of ye 
two leaves before 


4n° Cave” soe ‘ ld. 
Thom Steed . ld. 
Will Hollyday Sipe ld. 
George Tayler ‘ 1d. 
Richard Butterfeild . ld. 
John Steed. pi eye 
Wit Medcalf . ; 1d. 
Thom Whitacre ld. 


Wil Rhodes “ [blank] 
Sarah Parkinson [?] Edw 
Preston for Hall garth 34d. 


Josuah Clarkson ld. 
Wilt Hudson Trooper . ld. 
Jn° Gill ; ‘ 1d. 
Matthew Colthurst ld. 


Josua Butler for Manor house 
or Fletchers house demol- 
ished : jd. 


** Burleigh and Stead. Stead (depopulated) is in the township of Burley, 


par. Otley (see Speight, op. cit., 


pp. 157 ff.). 
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HAWKESWORTH [16]95 Bisp Bounds. 


St Walter Hawkesworth?> 4d. 
Nichot Sherburn or tenants 4d. 
Jonas Allen or y® occupiers Id. 


Joseph Holmes 

Widow Smith 

Jn° Hudson 

Joseph Blades 

James Mitting 

Widow Garnet 
Jn° Garnet for pagethouse 
Francis Cowlen 
Thomas Pollard 
Christopher Brown 
Jn° Paget é 
Sam Hartley . é 


ld 


Jn° Hartley ior Dixonhouse ld. 


Widow Hartley 
Thomas Ambler 
Jn° Rhodes. 
William Whitacre 


GUYSLEY 1695 Bisp Bounds. 


Francis Symson ; ld. 
Jn° Baker . : ld. 
Leonard Cowling : ld. 
Jn° Pollard. ld. 
Tom Pollard . : ld. 
Widow Nelson ld. 
Jn° Beck : ld. 
Témas Rhodes ld. 
Robt Pullen. ld. 
Frances Pullen : 1d. 
Samuel Longbottom .. ld. 
Jn° Eastburn 1d. 
Edm¢ Jennens 1d. 
Widow Fisher ld. 
Jn° Overend . ; ld. 
Nicholas Poplewell . ld. 
Xtopher Marshall . 1d. 
Tom: Odde? = . ld. 
Prudence Hudson : ld. 
Jn° Ball : : 2d. 
Thomas Clayton ld. 
Jn° Mawd : : ld. 
Henry Plumbton clerk?* 1d. 
Jn° Brown Junior ; ld. 
Timothy Harrison : ld. 
Robt. Wadsworth : ld. 


: MENSTON 1695 
Thomas Fairfax Esq’ . Ad. 


more for Jenit garth . ld. 
Jn° Curtis " j 1d. 
Wik Curtis®? . 1d. 
Jane Smith widow... 1d. 


Jn° Mires 
Timothy Ball . 
Samuel overend?? 
Timothy Mires 
Jonas ? Jve 


ld. 
ld. 
ld. 
ld. 


ld. 
ld. 
ld. 
ld. 
ld. 


Richard Rhodes aS Dades 


House : : 
more for Oates house 
Jn° Rhodes 
Thom Lambert 
Stephen Overend?® 


BisP Bounds 


Wil Pickard Sen 
Jer Overend 

Jn° Oldfeild 

Jn° Watson . 
Jn° Tidswell?? 


25 Floor inscription ia Guiseley Church—see Y.A./. vi, 82. 


26 Henry Plumpton, Probably curate of Guiseley, where several of his 
children were baptized or buried between 1686 and 1695 (Guiseley Register). 
If so he may be identified as follows: Matric. sizar from Christ’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, July 1679; B.A. 1681-2. Ord. deacon (York) June 1682; priest, June 
1683. P.C. of Snaith, Yorks., 1693-1710. Master of Snaith School 1697-1710. 
Died 26 Nov. 1710, aged 54—Venn: Al. Cantab. 

27 and 28 Stephen and Samuel Overend collected tax on bachelors and 
widowers in Guiseley, 1697-8 (T.S. Misc. xxiv, 366). 

29 and 39 Wm, Curtese and John Tiddiswell did the like in Menston (ib7d.). 


ld. 
ld. 
ld. 
ld. 
ld. 


ld. 
1d. 
ld. 
ld. 
ld. 
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George Pollard Id. Jn° Rhodes. ld. 
Will. Skirrow should follow over Oéupiers of Anne Walker 

leaf , Id. Farm ; ld. 
Wilt Skitrow . hd. Thomas Walker ‘ ld. 


Jn° Curtis for Sowden farm Id. Jane Walker. : 4d. 


Novembt y® 18t 1695 
A 


True Copy of y®° names & Surnames & Summs herein mentioned 
agreeing wth ye origimall & examined by us jury men viz 


Jno Steed of Bayldon Robt Cook of Otley 

jn° Rhodes of Menston Rich* Brook of Bayldon 
W iH Holden of Bayldon Jn° Meryfeild of Pool 
Antony Whitehead of Farnley Robt Pullen of Hawkesworth 
Paul Jawet of Burley Richard Rhodes of Guysley 
Will Gill of y® same Stephen Overend ditto 


Thomas foffir [szc] of Denton 
[Rest of page blank] 


Omitted in y® last Rentall deliver’d to ye Arch Bp May 18 1693. 
In Freehold Rent 


M® Barker for Bugelling 6d. M® Barker for an incroachmt 
Mt Barker & M'* Pullen of common at Burrous head 
amongst T: Caves land Jenit 4d. 
croft ; Ad. 
Copyhold 
Francis England for a Shop in For y® stares. ray 8 
Otley . 4d. For Kendal garthin Newall 6d. 


[Im a different (1 had this from Anthony Whitehead an aged 
hand, probably }man of 76 years of age & experienced in the 
Sir Walter customs from a book thereof in his Custody 
Hawkesworth’s| \¥ October 1698 


[Rest of page blank] 
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Porkshire Cloth Traders in the Anited States 
1770 - 81,0 


| By HERBERT HEATON, 
Professor of Economic History, University of Minnesota. 


I—INTRODUCTION 


There is a mistaken tendency to think of immigrants to the 
old British Colonies along the Atlantic seaboard as chiefly land 
seekers, potential farmers. Even in colonial days newcomers 
might go into commerce as well as agriculture, and once North 
American manufactures began to grow in stature, especially after 
1800 or 1815, the determination to establish. a manufacturing 
plant, or to get a job as an industrial wage-earner, might bring 
to America men who would never have been attracted by the 
lure of free or cheap land. The British contribution to North 
_ American farming and ranching has been under-estimated; but 
the contribution to the industrial and commercial development 
of the United States has been virtually ignored. Yet it was 
substantial. 

My interest in this neglected field was roused when in 1932 
a Leeds chartered accountant, Mr. F. D. C. Atkinson, handed 
me a large collection of letters covering three generations in the 
history of a Gomersal and Churwell family. The first generation 
was making cloth in Gomersal and one of its members was trying 
to sell the pieces in the American market, from Boston to North 
Carolina, in the years just before the American Revolution. The 
second generation in 1810 sent a brother to New York, from which 
point he was to travel south as far as Philadelphia and north as 
far as Montreal, selling the woollens made by his brothers in 
Churwell, near Morley, and finished in or near Leeds. For fifteen 
years he carried on that work, except when war stopped him. 
The eldest son of the third generation nearly went to New York 
to take his uncle’s place, but under maternal pressure decided to 
stay at home and consign the cloths he made to agents in North 
and South America, the West Indies, and even Australia.* 


1 This correspondence is still in the possession of Mr. F. D. C. Atkinson, 
to whom I am indebted for his permission to utilise it and publish extracts 
from it. 


Q 
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From these documents, spread unevenly over the seventy 
years between 1770 and 1840, the outlines of an. interesting 
chapter in the history of the Anglo-American cloth trade emerged, 
but much more needed to be known. Clues in the letters led me 
to American newspapers, to the customs records, to court pro- 
ceedings, businessmen’s accounts or letter books, and city direc- 
tories for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
ports. Here names began to crop up which were so distinctively 
Yorkshire or even West Riding in character that the native place 
of their owners could be guessed at sight, and the guess was 
usually confirmed by subsequent evidence. Elam, Lister, Lupton, 
Dodgshun, Armitage, Sheepshanks, Marshall, Walker, Glover, 
Rhodes, Hounsfield, Coggill, Bilborough, Barker, Crowther, 
Waddington, Wetherhead, Ackroyd—there was little need to ask 
where these men originated; and when one found several of them 
boarding together in a New York lodging house, it was no sur- 
prise to learn that the housekeeper’s name was Sarah Capstick. 


As a result of this examination of a veritable mountain of 
material, it became evident that even in colonial days West 
Riding traders were actively cultivating the North American 
cloth market; that the Revolution interrupted but by no means 
ended their enterprise, and that when peace and independence 
came they returned to the attack in greater force than ever. 
From about 1790 to 1840 there was a lively Yorkshire mercantile 
colony in the leading American ports, especially in New York. 
There were similar groups from Scotland, Lancashire, and London; 
but the West Riding community seems to have lasted longer, 
to have attracted more attention—often unfriendly—from pub- 
licists and custom officers, and to have made more important 
contributions to the commercial and shipping development of 
New York City as the nation’s metropolis. The growth of the 
group, the attention it received, and the contributions it made 
form the subject of the following pages. 


II—THE COLONIAL CLOTH TRADE 


It was natural that there should be a strong Yorkshire mer- 
cantile colony in American seaports. For both in colonial days 
and for at least half a century thereafter, America was the best 
single external market for British woollen and worsted fabrics. 
In 1772 the thirteen colonies bought about a fifth of the exports 
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of those goods. After the Revolution the market was quickly 
regained; in 1790 it absorbed 30% of the exports, in 1800 40%, 
and in 1850 about 30%. After the mid-century mark the per- 
centage declined, and the purchases of woollens diminished; but 
Yorkshire worsteds continued to retain most of their grip, and 
in 1890 they were chiefly responsible for the fact that a quarter 
of the British export of woollen and worsted goods went to the 
United States. During the period with which this essay is con- 
cerned, 1770-1840, the American market was of supreme import- 
ance to English wool-workers in general and West Riding ones 
in particular; and in spite of all efforts to build up a native 
industry, the United States leaned heavily upon English pro- 
ducers for its cloths of all descriptions, from the extra-superfines 
to the cheapest shoddy. 


The Anglo-American cloth trade was in the hands of both 
Americans and Englishmen. By the Revolution, and indeed 
half a century earlier, the northern ports—Boston, Philadelphia, 
and New York—had a strong native-born merchant class, which 
initiated the transactions of export and import alike, either as 
owner or as commission merchant.t These men sent orders for 
cloth to England, to merchants or agents in Liverpool, London, 
Bristol, or Leeds; they crossed the Atlantic frequently to make 
personal contacts; or one of the partners lived in England. 
Benjamin Gott’s office staff watched eagerly for the arrival of 
the American mail, which sometimes brought a score of letters, 
and Gott or his partners dined and wined a constant stream of 
American buyers every summer.? 


But the initiative was not all left in American hands. English 
merchants might prefer merely to ship goods ordered by their 
clients, but at times they also consigned goods at their own risk 
and on their own account to American commission merchants or 
agents. They appointed agents to handle these goods and to 
solicit orders. They visited America themselves to survey the 
field, or they sent a member of the firm—usually the youngest— 

1 For an excellent account of the activities of this class in New York, 


see Harringson, V.D., The New York Merchant on the Eve of the Revolution 
(New York, 1935). 

“See the frequent references to American orders and visitors in Hopps’ 
letters to Gott in W. B. Crump, The Leeds Woollen Industry, 1780-1820 
(1931), pp. 232-53. For an account of Gott’s methods of marketing see 
H. Heaton, “ Benjamin Gott and the Anglo-American Cloth Trade,” in the 
Journal of Economic and Business History, ii, 146-162, Nov., 1929, 
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to reside there as overseas partner. Such exiles might intend to 
stay only for a few years, and often they returned to England, 
giving place to a younger arrival. But occasionally they remained 
in America for the rest of their lives, became naturalized, and 
while continuing their membership of the English firm they 
developed other activities on their own account, or with other 
other partners. Finally, some merchants emigrated with the 
definite intention of setting up business in North America and 
of settling there. 

At first most of these visitors or settlers belonged to commercial 
houses. They were merchants in the tradition of the Italians who 
had set up trading outposts all the way from the Levant to 
London, or of the Hansards who had sojourned in the Steelyard 
in London, or in factories in Bergen, Stockholm, and-Novgorod. 
Similar English groups could be found in Hamburg in the seven- 
teenth century when the Merchant Adventurers’ Company 
developed and controlled the trade with Germany; in Lisbon in 
the eighteen century, and in Rio de Janeiro when the flight of 
the Portuguese royal family from Lisbon to Brazil in 1807 opened 
a channel of direct trade between Britain and the Portuguese 
dominions in South America. In commerce, some member ofa 
firm might stay at home, work in an office or warehouse, and 
direct the enterprise from a G.H.Q., thus becoming what Professor 
Gras has called a ‘sedentary merchant.’ But someone must go 
out into the field, domestic or foreign, and a partner might be 
a better cultivator of that field than an agent or other kind of 
hireling. Hence, of the 53 cloth merchant houses operating in 
Leeds in 1782,! at least a score handled so much foreign business? 
that they probably had partners living and travelling abroad. 

An analysis of the origin and status of the Yorkshiremen who 
came to sell cloth in the United States shows, however, that the 
orthodox merchant was not left unchallenged in his exploitation 
of either the domestic or the foreign market. Those who made 
the cloth were beginning to go out and sell it themselves, and 
were doing so with energy, enterprise, and success. Let me 
describe the development in general terms, and then look at 
particular cases. 

1 List compiled by Thomas Hill in 1782, in Thoresby Society Publications, 


Miscellanea, XXIV, p. 37. Thirty-eight of them were engaged in foreign 
trade only. 


*I.e., over £18,000 a year. 
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The classical picture of organization in the Yorkshire textile 
industry is well known. Thousands of rural clothiers made one 
or two cloths a week, and then took them ‘in the balk,’ 2.e., 
unfinished and even undyed, to the cloth markets of Leeds, 
Halifax, or Huddersfield. There the merchants bought the pieces, 
finished them or had them finished, and sent them to London or 
abroad to fill orders or as consignments. Then gradually this 
picture began to change. Some clothiers, by employing a number 
of wage-earners, produced many cloths weekly; and some mer- 
chants gave orders to clothiers instead of relying on the public 
markets for their supplies. These larger clothiers began to have 
their cloths finished and then set out to try to sell them, thus 
side-stepping the merchants. They sought to establish contacts, 
wholesale or retail, with the buyers of finished cloth at home or 
abroad, or both. Some merchants, on the other hand, not content 
with buying in the halls or with ordering pieces privately, began 
to organize the production of cloth. 


This double tendency of the clothier-manufacturer to become 
a merchant and of the merchant to become a manufacturer may 
be an older story than we know; and of course the transformation 
- of clothier into clothier-merchant and then into merchant was the 
approved formula of success, possibly even in the Middle Ages. 
Certainly it was taking place before the yarn-making machines 
appeared in the 1770’s; but from their first appearance the 
number of manufacturer-merchants and merchant-manufacturers 
grew rapidly. Not all clothiers, not even all the large ones, sought 
to go further than selling balk pieces; and many merchants kept 
their hands off manufacturing. But such men as Benjamin Gott 
did take the step from selling to making, and as they did so 
they met many who were going in the opposite direction. 


To the latter, the American market seems to have been very 
attractive. It could be tapped in at least three ways: (1) by 
consigning goods to an agent; (2) by consigning them to an 
auctioneer, who would sell them promptly ‘at public vendue,’ 
and remit the net returns to the owner; (3) by sending a partner 
to America as tourist or resident to push the sale of the goods 
in any way that seemed most suitable. The first two methods 
suited the plans of small producers; but the third was most full 
of promise, and it kept the goods out of the clutches of mere 
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middlemen outsiders. Hence the Yorkshireman we find in the 
American ports might be simply a merchant, or he might be the 
roving brother of a manufacturer in Morley, Rawdon, Gomersal, 
Halifax, Saddleworth, or some such industrial hive. 


Now let us look at him. My own research has not been pushed 
back beyond about 1770, and I do not know whether Yorkshire- 
men were going to visit or settle in the American ports before 
that date. But the years preceding the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion reveal evidence of an active interest in the transatlantic 
market. Many of those years, especially those between 1763 and 
1769, were saddened by the post-war depression which came when 
war business demands disappeared in 1762-3, and by the resent- 
ment which the colonists, struggling against this depression, felt 
towards British commercial policy. Grenville’s notorious Sugar, 
Stamp, Currency and Quartering laws of 1764-5 made the depres- 
sion worse, led merchants and consumers to agree not to buy 
any more British goods until the acts were repealed, provoked 
some acts of violence, and planted thoughts, feelings, and actions 
which bore fruit in revolution. These protests were warmly 
approved by British merchants interested in the American 
markets, among whom an outcrop of bankruptcies in 1766-7 
may be connected with inability to collect American debts. The 
Leeds traders joined with their fellows in ‘ other great trading 
Places,’ in sending petitions ‘ couched in the strongest Terms’ to 
Parliament, ‘representing the great Hardships they themselves 
labour under on account of the Disturbances occasioned by the 
late Stamp Act abroad; for tho’ the Americans stand indebted to 
them for Balance of Trade, to the amount of several Millions, not 
one Shilling cou’d they get from among them. in Specie or Goods, 


which deeply affected many of the Traders and Manufacturers in 
the Kingdom.’! 


The agitation achieved its purpose, and when the news of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act reached Leeds on February 24, 1766, it 
‘was so agreeable to the Merchants in this town (who seem to 
be the best judges of the merits or demerits of the Act itself) that 
the Bells were immediately set aringing, and continued to do so 
all day, and the evening concluded with Bonfires, etc., etc.’ The 
American market was fully open again; the number of broad 


* Leeds Intelligencer, Feb. 4, 1766. The debt to British creditors was 
variously estimated at between £4,000,000 and £6,000,000. 
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cloths milled in the West Riding rose from 55,000 in 1765 to 
74,000 in 1766 and to 102,000 in 1767, while the New York imports 
of British manufactures which had fallen off by a third between 
1764 and 1766 regained all the lost ground during 1767 and 1768. 
Leeds felt the benefit of this revival, merchants made more 
ambitious plans for developing the colonial market, and in 1768 
Emanuel Elam sent John J. Glover! out to serve as his agent 
in New York in place of an American who had handled his business 
up to that time. 


This happy recovery was unfortunately short-lived. The 
Rockingham ministry, which had reversed some of Grenville’s 
policy, was replaced in 1766 by the Pitt-Grafton coalition, with 
Townshend as Chancellor of the Exchequer. His plans of 1767 
for making the colonies defray part of the cost of government 
revived American opposition, including non-importation vows, 
boycotts, and violence. New York’s imports of British manufac- 
tures fell from £371,000 in 1768 to £65,000 the following year; 
' and in spite of a good European demand for Yorkshire woollens 
the number of broad pieces milled fell from 102,000 to 88,000. 
On March 7, 1769, the Leeds Intelligencer was ‘ sorry to acquaint 
[its] readers with the following disagreeable fact, that tho’ the 
merchants in this town have received orders from their cor- 
respondents at Boston and New York, to the amount of many 
thousand pounds, yet not a single piece is to be shipt ’till the 
duties on paper, glass, etc., laid upon the Colonists by the last 
parliament are repealed.’ The crop of bankruptcies in 1769 was 
heavy. 


Resistance in America and agitation in England led in 1770 
to the repeal of virtually all the obnoxious Townshend duties 
except that on tea, and again the clouds cleared. By exporting 
considerable quantities of wheat, flour, potash, etc., while buying 
little in return, American merchants had paid off some of their 
old debts and were feeling better financially. Further, in America 
and Europe alike the post-war depression had worked itself out, 
and the years 1769 to 1772 were marked by general prosperity. 
On August 21, 1770, the Leeds Intelligencer announced that ‘ The 
account of the inhabitants of New York having agreed to the 
importation of goods from England was received here by our. 
American Merchants with great pleasure; since when, great 


1 Harrington, op. cit., 186, 187. 
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quantities of cloth have been sent down to Hull, in order to be 
shipt to the above place.’ During the next two years the value 
of British manufactured articles sent to New York jumped from 
£65,000 in 1769 to £552,000 in 1771, but dropped to £294,000 as 
depression approached in 1772, slipped down to £198,000 when 
political fires flared up again in 1778, recovered to £359,000 in 
1774, and virtually vanished when non-importation and then war 
came in 1775. The number of broad cloths milled in the West 
Riding followed the same general trend, climbing from 93,000 
pieces in 1770 to 120,000 in 1773, but falling to less than 90,000 
in 1774. 


III—THE PRE-REVOLUTIONARY MIGRATION. 


During the brief boom years the West Riding sent goods and 
men to the American colonies. One feature of the trade expansion 
was the increased fraction of the exports which went from the 
provincial ports. Prior to 1763 London merchants had dominated 
the export trade with the colonies. In 1762-4 only about 13% 
of the British manufactures reaching New York had come from 
the outports; the average for 1765-9 was 26%; but in the boom 
years 1770-1772 it was 45%. This reflects the more active interest 
Bristol, Liverpool, Greenock, Dublin, Hull and some smaller 
ports were taking in the American trade, and also the determina- 
tion of inland merchants and manufacturers to establish direct 
contact with American buyers. This might, and apparently 
frequently did, mean going to America or sending someone 
there. Hence a tiny stream of commercial travellers and settlers 
joined the larger one of artisans and farmers which during the 
five pre-revolutionary years made the westward passage from 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


I do not know how many went from Yorkshire, but can give 
a few instances. Like a bolt from the blue, a lady residing in 
Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) recently sent to the Harvard School 
of Business Administration a copy of an indenture of partnership 
drawn up and signed in Leeds in May, 1772, between John 
Ackroyd of Leeds, merchant, and Thomas Swaine of the parish 
of Halifax, merchant. These two men ’ propose going to America 
and settling {as} Merchants in some convenient part thereof, as 
shall be mutually agreed upon by and between them... . and 
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to carry on the said business... . in the Joynt names’ as ‘ Co- 
partners and Joynt Traders’ for seven years. Each agrees to 
contribute £500 in money or goods, and is free to ‘advance and 
put into the said Joynt Trade any further Sum or Sums of Money 
for the Augmentation or Improvement thereof,’ receiving interest 
at 3% per annum on his additional investment. The agreement 
covers two large sheets of parchment, and defines in minute detail 
the rights and obligations of the two men, as well as the procedure 
to be followed in the event of dissolution or death. I have not 
yet been able to run Ackroyd or Swaine down, and do not know 
where they settled, or how they fared. But the document was 
found among the papers of ‘ William Pollard of Halifax,’ who 
seems to have come to Philadelphia about 1770, and who in 
1791 was granted a patent, signed by Washington and Jefferson, 
for improvements he had made in ‘a machine for spinning 
cotton.’ . 


Ackroyd and Swaine evidently intended to shift themselves, 
bag and baggage, and operate entirely from the American end. 
In New York and Philadelphia they would find many other 
Englishmen who had done likewise, as well as those who were 
partners in charge of branches of British firms. In the former 
city they might encounter ‘Mr. John Wetherhead, formerly of 
the town of Leeds in Yorkshire, but now in the City of New York 
in North America, Merchant.’ Wetherhead had diversified his 
new world activities and had become involved in the wave of 
land speculation which was sweeping the colonies. 


In June, 1774, he despatched to the Leeds Intelligencer an 
advertisement which occupied more than a column of small type 
in that newspaper on February 21, 1775. In it he announced 
that he was 


a principal Proprietor of several considerable Tracts of uncul- 
tivated Land in the Province of New New York; one of the 
largest of which Tracts consists of 46,000 acres of Land, 
erected into a Township called Blenheim, by Letters Patent 
from the King .... The principal Proprietor of the Township 
of Blenheim being himself a Yorkshireman is very desirous of 
selling to and settling the said Tract with Forty or Fifty 
Families of his own Countrymen on whose Industry and 
Honesty he could entirely depend. He therefore proposes to 
sell the Fee Simple of the Farms or Lots to such a Number, 
or to a lesser Number of good substantial Farmers, at the 
rate of Six Shillings Sterling per acre. 
> 
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What response was made to this invitation I have not dis- 
covered. If any Yorkshiremen did accept Wetherhead’s invitation, 
they would make their way northward from New York for a 
hundred miles up the imposing and beautiful Hudson River 
valley, and then turn northwest to traverse the narrower valley 
of the Catskill River. A few miles up that stream to-day les the 
village of Leeds, one of six of the name in the United States. 
Beyond it stretches twenty miles of steady ascent through country 
which always reminds me of the Cotswolds between Cheltenham 
and Stroud. Over the watershed lies the valley of the Schoharrie 
River, in which Wetherhead’s seventy-two square miles of ‘un- 
cultivated Land’ lay. To-day much of it is still uncultivated, 
and the town of North Blenheim has less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
But down in the bottom of the valley there are rich farms, and 
everywhere there is a view of high hills, of dark forests, and of 
brooding clouds. If Wetherhead’s clients wanted scenery and 
hard work, their wishes were certainly fulfilled. 


Wetherhead’s invitation appeared just at a time when emigra- 
tion from Yorkshire to North America was becoming so marked 
as to attract considerable attention in the newspapers. During 
the years 1770-3 the advertisement columns of the Intelligencer 
and Mercury are sprinkled with notices of ships which are avail- 
able for the carriage of passengers and goods from Hull to Rhode 
Island, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Philadelphia, and New 
York, For instance, the ship Kitty was due to leave in August, 
1771, and would ‘take in Goods and Passengers on the same 
terms as at London.’! The ship Adventure, 200 tons, and ‘a 
remarkable fast Sailer’ offered ‘ excellent accommodation for 
passengers ’ to New York and Philadelphia in 1773.2, The Elams 
were the Leeds agents for most of the ships, and their close 
contacts with New York doubtless fitted them for the task. 


This stream of emigration seems to have reached its-height 
during the two years preceding the Revolution. As ever, it was 
influenced by the forces, which pushed men out of the country 
they were leaving and by the attractions which lured them to 
their new home. North America attracted land-seekers, crafts- 
men, and merchants alike, and now that the French menace to 
the British colonies’ back door had been removed by the Seven 
Years War, the backwoods and the frontier were more attractive 


* Leeds Intelligencer, July 16, 1771. * Ibid., June 1, U77s 
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than they had been formerly, especially if one forgot that there 
still might be redskin scalpers out-back. When prospects were 
good in America and business was flourishing in Yorkshire, the 
conditions for emigration would seem most favourable. If business 
turned sour in the colonies and in the Yorkshire cloth market, 
movement might seem to resemble a transfer from the pan to 
the fire, dangerous and unsafe. But if conditions at home sank 
to a very low point, then emigration, even to a disturbed or 
depressed new home, might appear the lesser of two evils. 

Each of these three conditions could be found in the years 
1770-1775. From 1770-1772 prosperity prevailed, and emigrants 
could go out confident that success awaited them in the new world. 
In 1772-1773 the business boom collapsed generally in Europe 
and America, and damaged Anglo-American trade. This must have 
checked emigration temporarily. In 1773 the British tea policy 
stirred up colonial resentment again, and unleashed a wave of 
radical anger which swept all moderate and conservative opposi- 
tion before it, led to the non-importation, non-consumption, and 
non-exportation policies of late 1774, and provoked the clash of 
arms in 1775. 

Depression and then non-importation played havoc with 
Yorkshire’s economy! and made emigration seem an avenue of 
escape from distress and disaster. On April 12, 1774, the Leeds 
Intelligencer spoke of “‘the very large number of emigrants ’ 
waiting at Scarborough ‘for a fair wind to transport themselves 
to America; some of them it is said, of good fortune.’ Two days 
later the same paper announced that three ships, each carrying 
150 persons, had left Scarborough for Nova Scotia. A month 
later the Mercury eported? that 

several families in this town, among which are butchers, 

joiners, etc., are disposing of their effects in order to try their 

fortunes in the Western World. There is scarcely a week bu} 
some are setting off from this part of Yorkshire for the Plan- 
tations, finding it next to impossible in the present lamentable 
state of trade and dearness of provisions to provide, in any 


sort, for themselves and families. Some that have lately gone 
and are now going are persons of considerable property. 


1 The number of broad cloths milled in the West Riding fell from 120,000 
in 1773 to 88,000 in 1774. The New York imports of British manufactures 
from the provincial ports were worth only £16,000 in 1773, £6,000 in 1774, 
and £33 in 1775. The total imports of all the colonies from England dropped 
from over £2,500,000 in 1744 to £82,000 in 1775. 


* Leeds Mercury, May 17, 1774., 
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With the outbreak of the Revolution, this chapter of trade 
with the colonies and migration to them came to an end. Before 
leaving it, however, let me deal with one more aspect of York- 
shire’s contact with the colonies, 1.e., the attempt of some manu- 
facturers to sell their own goods directly in the American market 
instead of leaving the business in the hands of the Leeds merchants. 
My evidence comes from Gomersal and belongs to a period when 
that manufacturing village was displaying signs of unwonted 
enterprise. Gomersal lay in the very heart of the ‘ white cloth’ 
area. In the region stretching from Shipley and Idle in the north- 
west to Kirkheaton and Ossett in the south, clothiers made white 
cloths, of undyed wool, as distinct from the mixed or coloured 
cloths which were made in the region to the east. All the organized 
cloth markets—Halifax, Huddersfield, Wakefield, and Leeds— 
were outside the white cloth producing area; and Leeds, the 
largest market, was six miles away from the nearest point of that 
area. Hence the cloths had to be taken six or more miles to be 
sold; they had then to be dyed as well as finished by the mer- 
chants before leaving the country. 


The disadvantages of dependence on merchants, and relatively 
‘foreign ’ ones at that, had been felt in the early eighteenth 
century, and led to an attempt in 1709 to get a market for white 
cloths established at Hightown. This effort was crushed by the 
opposition of the Leeds Corporation and merchants, and Leeds 
retained the bulk of the business, building a White Cloth 
Hall in 1711 and a larger one in 1755. But the old desire for a 
market nearer the point of production persisted, and in the early 
seventies the clothiers of Gomersal, aided and abetted by the 
local landowners and some merchants, decided to erect a hall at 
Gomersal Hill Top, about seven miles from the Leeds Hall. The 
building was opened in 1775, but it never broke the grip which 
Leeds had on the market.! 


IV—THE CROWTHERS. FIRST GENERATION. 


Meanwhile, some Gomersal clothiers were going still further, 
and trying to by-pass the merchants in another way. The best- 
documented example is that of George ‘Crowther and Obadiah 
Porritt. In one paper these partners are described as ‘ cloathiers 


*See my article on the Leeds White Cloth Hall in Thoresby Society 
Publications, Miscellanea, XXII (1913), 135ff., for details of this story. 
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in Gomersal.’ In another, dated 1771, they are ‘ George Crowther, 
clothworker, and Obadiah Porritt, clothier.” But in a third they 
are ‘ Merchants and Copartners,’ and the letters which come to 
Gomersal from many parts of the British Isles and North America 
are addressed to ‘ George Crowther, Merchant.’ Finally Crowther 
reappears as ‘a Scribbling Miller,’ at Lane Side Mills, Churwell, 
thus virtually exhausting the possibilities of versatility. 


Crowther’s base of operations was Poplar Farm, Gomersal. 
From this production centre he took cloths to the Leeds White 
Cloth Hall, and there met the local, London, Scots, and other 
merchants who came to buy. From them he also got orders to 
supply one or more pieces of a certain kind or price. But you 
did not raise your economic or social status very much by leaning 
over a Cloth Hall table. You must go out and hunt for orders; 
get your name known by the firms in London, Liverpool, or 
Glasgow which supply the large home, foreign, or colonial markets; 
induce buyers to send orders by mail or to come to your warehouse ; 
travel round or send out a commercial traveller, showing samples, 
soliciting custom and collecting debts; buy from others the cloths 
you do not make yourself; and have a banker, preferably in 
London, through whom your debts and credits can be adjusted. 


Most of these things Crowther did. He visited Scotland, the 
north of England ports, and London, regularly. Trial orders came 
to him by mail on the recommendation of some friend. At times 
he had a traveller on the road. He had a London bank account 
into which he paid his receipts and on which he drew drafts in 
favour of his creditors. One brother, who worked in the office 
of a London merchant-banker, spent his leisure importuning 
merchants to buy from Crowther, writing sanctimonious letters 
home about business and his soul, or buying hops. 


All told, this brother (William) was only a minor asset, for 
the contributions he made to his brother’s order book were 
sparse, spasmodic, and occasionally unfortunate financially. But 
a second brother, Benjamin, was potentially a major asset. His 
task was to brave the bad roads and endure the worse inns of 
northern England and southern Scotland in the search for orders 
for Gomersal kerseys, duffels, bearskins, blankets and coatings. 
His travels frequently led him to Glasgow and its outport Greenock. 
There he encountered George Parker, a member of that band of 
traders, which since the union of Scotland and England, had been 
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strengthening Scotland’s connections with the British colonies 
in North America. 


Those connections were twofold. In the first place, there was 
a steady and relatively large stream of emigration, especially to 
North Carolina and Virginia, and whole areas of the foothills of 
North Carolina were opened up and settled by Scots highlanders 
between 1750 and 1770.1 This led to closer trade contact between 
Glasgow and the region to which the emigrants had gone. Large 
areas of the coastal plains of North Carolina were covered with 
pitch-pine trees, from which naval stores—turpentine, rosin, tar 
and pitch—were secured; in the interior, deer and wild animals 
abounded, and during the early days of settlement the chief 
export of the new settlers was deerskins; while in some areas, as 
in Virginia, tobacco was a staple crop. London and Glasgow 
merchants developed the export of these goods; factors or partners 
of Scots firms swarmed in the ports of Virginia and North Carolina 
and such names as Campbell, Buchanan, McCulloch, and Hamilton 
abound in the letter books and shipping records. 


George Parker was one of this clan. Two of his brothers ran 
the business in Glasgow, but George had gone to North Carolina, 
and his home and family were in Wilmington, one of the chief 
ports of that colony. He was, however, rarely at home; he moved 
round between Newfoundland, the West Indies, London, Wilming- 
ton, and Glasgow; and while he was in Glasgow in late 1771, 
collecting a large cargo of goods for America, he met young 
Crowther. In the cargo were many Gomersal cloths; and as the 
older buyer evidently took a liking to the young seller, he offered 
to take Crowther to America with him and initiate him into the 
mysteries and methods of transatlantic trade. An agreement was 
drawn up, by which Benjamin Crowther was to serve George 
Parker for two years, receiving in return sufficient of meat, drink, 
washing and lodging, a small wage, and a thorough training in 
American commercial methods. In addition he could take with 
him goods belonging to his brother George and any other Gomersal 
producers who wished to consign their goods to his care. 


In March, 1772, master and pupil sailed from Leith. They 
carried with them ‘fouls for fresh meat, and plenty of wine and 
rum for liquors.’ Crowther had been entrusted with bales of 


_ +C. C. Crittenden, The Commerce of North Carolina (1936), describes the | 
immigration and trade of North Carolina during the years 1750-1800. 
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cloth from his brother and from at least one other consignor 
(Walker and Frost). They reached Boston in April, after a journey 
in which the youngster was undaunted by the sea but was dis- 
mayed by the ‘too common Practice of swearing among the 
seamen .... You can seldom hear one sentence without the 
introduction ofan oath.’ He found trading in Boston very difficult 
The merchants there were ‘a very sharping People, which make 
it very difficult for a person unacquainted to Trade to any advant- 
age.’ The slump of 1772 had wrecked the demand for goods: 
high-grade Yorkshire cloths were being sold ‘at Public Vendue ’ 
for less than they cost, and the bankruptcy of the Parker brothers’ 
bank in London had brought the firm to the brink of ruin. George 
Parker therefore had to hurry back to Glasgow, leaving young 
Crowther to go on alone to Wilmington. He was to take his 
unsold cloths with him, and some negro slaves belonging to 
Parker. He was also to let or sell Parker’s estate if he could 
find a tenant or buyer. This wasa heavy assignment for a young 
man on his first venture in America, but Benjamin was not 
worried. ‘I am soon leaving for Carolina’ he wrote in February, 
1773. ‘Ishould not now be the least afraid of going to the most 
distant part of the known world, provi’d that business call’d me.’ 


In North Carolina conditions were little better than in Boston; 
but Crowther did succeed in getting rid of Walker and Frost’s 
cloths by bartering them for ‘24 gallons of old Jamaica rum, 
18 1b. of very fine Spanish indigo, 50 1b. of Carolina indigo, and 
eight very large Deerskins.’ With these he returned to Boston, 
and boarded one of Parker’s ships, which ended ‘a long tedious 
and dangerous Voyage’ by piling itself in the dead of night on 
the shore of an island in the Orkneys. Eight weeks elapsed before 
a boat came to the island, and Crowther did not get back to Leith, 
his starting point, until December, 1773, twenty-one months after 
he had left it. The rum, indigo and deerskins were salvaged, 
Gomersal got some return on its venture, and in the spring 
Benjamin Crowther was off again to America. 


During the next four years the non-importation policy and 
the outbreak of the Revolution forced Parker and Crowther to 
alter many of their plans. Crowther was in North Carolina when 
the storm broke; he had got a cargo of cloths and other goods 
into the colony just two days before the ban on British imports 
went into operation. He had shown samples of Gomersal cloths 
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to several local merchants, and had been promised large orders 
of goods ‘after the affairs are settled between Great Britain and 
America,’ provided his brother could supply them on ‘as good 
or better terms than [the merchants] can have them from Bristol 
or London,’ and provided arrangements could be made by which 
textiles could be paid for in tar. But these hopes were dashed 
by the Revolution; Crowther left the mainland, and from 1775 
onward the letters which reached Gomersal came from the 
Madeiras, Jamaica, Antigua, Granada, the Bay of Honduras, and 
Leith. In all these places he combined business dealings for 
Parker with efforts to sell Yorkshire cloth, or to collect debts 
for his brother. But the results were not very satisfactory to 
Gomersal ; long silences are broken only occasionally by announce- 
ments that overdue remittances could not be made, and the 
attack on the American market evidently failed: a tiny reverse 
in the wake of great and tragic mishaps. 


V—POST-REVOLUTIONARY DIFFICULTIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The Revolution came and went. When it ended there was a 
débris of old debts and a market which, though free now of 
imperial restraint, was at least as full of opportunity for enterprise 
as it had ever been in colonial days. The old debts, incurred before 
the Revolution broke out, had not all remaind unpaid while the 
conflict was being waged. For instance, Samuel Elam, the 
leading—or at least the most active—American merchant in 
Leeds had seventeen colonial debtors in 1775. Of these, four 
managed to pay him in full by 1777; by 1784 four more had 
paid nearly all that they owed, two had paid over half, six less 
than half, and only one had paid nothing.!. The debts remained 
on the creditor’s books till they were cleared, and interest was 
added to them. When peace opened the channels of trade again, 
each debtor received a statement of the amount of his original 
debt and of the additions made for interest, insurance, etc., since 
1775. If he was recalcitrant, the English creditor appointed an 
American agent to whom he gave power of attorney to collect 
as much as he could. 


' Elam’s ledger for 1773-1783 is in the Stephen Collins Collection of MSS. 
in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C, 
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For instance, in 1786 Jeremiah Dixon and Richard Lee, 
‘both of Leeds .... Merchants and Copartners,’ entrusted their 
power of attorney to a brilliant young lawyer who was making 
a great name for himself in New York—Alexander Hamilton. He 
was given power ‘to ask, demand, sue for, and by all lawful 
ways and means to recover and receive of and from all and every 
Person and Persons whomsoever now inhabiting or trading or 
who formerly inhabited or traded in any of the provinces of the 
now United States of North America,’ and ‘ to sue, arrest, collect, 
compound, compromise, conclude, and agree by arbitration or 
otherwise.’ The business had not been cleared up when in 1790 
Hamilton became Secretary of the Treasury and handed the 
power to someone else. 


Two years earlier, in 1784, William Smithson and Richard 
Greaves, Leeds merchants, finding it ‘not convenient for either 
of us to take a voyage to your continent,’ had asked a New York 
merchant to look after their pre-revolutionary debts. One 
debt, originally for £1,152 worth of cloths shipped in 1774, had 
grown, thanks to simple interest at 5%, to £1,744. Another had 
crept up from £478 to £700; but Smithson and Greaves left the 
agent free ‘ to insist upon or desist from this claim [for interest] 
or compound it as you judge best, being sensible that it would be 
a hardship to expect it in all cases.’ At least one debtor wrote 
to Leeds explaining that his sufferings during the war had so 
reduced his circumstances that he would not be able to pay 
above 40-50% of his original debt. Another wrote that he had 
received only paper currency for the goods, and that since this 
was now worthless he could pay nothing. Others had not written 
at all since 1773 or 1774. Slowly the situation was cleared up by 
compromise or by default; there was much loss, and where the 
debtor had been a Loyalist during the Revolution, his welfare 
might have suffered so severely that no payment was possible. 


While writing off the past might be unpleasant, the future 
held compensating promise. There were difficult days during the 
eighties, but by 1790 the road was clear again for trade and 
emigration. Americans and Britons entered into partnerships, 
with the American handling the business at his own end. American 
firms sent partners to live in London, Liverpool, etc., and British 
firms posted a partner on American soil. British traders emigrated 
to settle in the United States, and bought from Britain or served 

P 
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as commission merchants. Every conceivable mercantile arrange- 
ment can be found in the business structure of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries; and if it be true that Americans 
had absorbed a relatively larger share of the trade, the absolute 
amount in foreign hands was still large and was probably growing. 

Some of the English commercial immigrants had substantial 
financial resources of capital and credit at their back. But large 
funds were not indispensable to the man of courage and energy, 
for the import business was equipped to help those who traded 
‘on a shoestring.’ In the first place, the tariff was not high on 
most manufactured goods until the War of 1812. Starting at 5%, 
the duty on textiles had risen to 124% by 1800, and to 15% by 
1805. There it remained till it was doubled as a war fiscal measure 
in 1812. In the second place, the importer did not have to pay 
the duties in cash before receiving his goods. If the levy amounted 
to more than $50 ona shipment, he paid $50 down, but had 
eight months’ credit for one-third of the balance, ten months for 
the second third, and a year for the remainder. Hence his goods 
might be sold and paid for before he had to pay the greater part 
of the customs dues. 

In the’third place, the importer could sell his wares privately, 
in which case he might have to wait a few months for his money; 
or he might send them to be sold by one of the auctioneers who 
conducted regular and frequent sales in the chief ports. The 
auction sale was a normal means of disposing of imports as well 
as an emergency outlet for distress selling, unloading surplus 
goods, or liquidating bankrupt stock. Yorkshiremen in America ’ 
passed their goods on to be sold by auction; they had bales 
consigned directly to the auctioneer; and manufacturers in York- 
shire who had no agents or partners in America shipped consign- 
ments to some auctioneer for sale. Often the price received caused 
the owner to grumble; but his outcry may have been hollow, and 
he certainly got his money promptly. For the auctioneer was 
quick and punctual with his settlements, whether the creditor 
was in New York or in the West Riding. 3 


VI—THE MERCANTILE MIGRATION OF THE NINETIES 


During the years 1790-9 British exporters sent to the United 
States woollen cloth officially valued at a total of £18,300,000. - 
After 1794 the annual export was usually £2,000,000 or more, 
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How much of that business was handled by Yorkshiremen residing 
in America we cannot tell, but several active traders crop up in 
the New York records. In 1791 we find the old firm of Elam and 
Glover importing heavily into New York and Boston, selling 
goods privately and disposing of them through the public auction 
rooms. John J. Glover seems to stay in New York, and Robert 
Elam spends most of his time in North America, but he is fre- 
quently crossing to Leeds, and since he writes from that town 
as a member of the firm of Elam and Glover, Leeds, it would 
seem that the American end of the business occupied the whole 
time of one partner (Glover) and most of that of one of the Elams.+ 
Benjamin Taylor of Leeds isin New York in 1793. William Rhodes, 
New York merchant, received his naturalization papers in 1789 
‘and in 1794 was owner of the ship Leeds Packet, which got into 
trouble with the customs officials because it had brought, as a 
present from a resident of Hull to a friend in New York, one 
cask of ale containing 35 gallons. The customs rules forbade ale 
to be imported in barrels containing less than 40 gallons, under 
pain of loss of the ship and the ale. But when Rhodes was able 
to prove that no smuggling was intended, the ship, worth $9,000, 
and the ale, worth $17.50, were released. In the same year 
George Goodman turned up as a friend of Robert Elam; Benjamin 
Armitage arrived in 1794, and was naturalized in 17967; Ezra 
Hounsfield of Sheffield landed in New York in 1797; a John 
Lupton appeared in Philadelphia in 1796, and if Lupton ever 
felt homesick he could slip round to chat with John Waddington, 
the Philadelphia partner of Cookson, who was mayor. of Leeds 
about that time. 

All these names sink into insignificance when compared with 
one that first appears in 1798. The construction of the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal was then so far advanced that Yorkshire 
cloths could be carried much more cheaply to Liverpool; and in 
that year Francis Thompson arrived in America. He was the 
youngest of the seven brothers who comprised the firm of Thomp- 


1 Robert Elam, a Quaker, in 1799 purchased the estate of Lower Wood- 
house in Rawdon, and in admiration of the beauty of the view, erected on 
it a round tower which came to be called ‘ Elam’s Temple.’ It stands, or 
stood near Woodhouse Grove School, built later upon the same estate— 
W. Cudworth, Round about Bradford, pp. 433-4. 


2 Joseph Priestley, born in Birstall in 1733, discoverer of oxygen. 
Unitarian minister at Mill Hill from 1767 to 1772, and victim of the Birming- 
ham riots of 1791, arrived in New York in 1794, and spent the rest of his 
life in the United States, dying in 1804, 
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son Brothers, cloth manufacturers, of Rawdon; and his business 
was to sell the cloths sent him by his brothers, or by anyone else 
who cared to consign woollens or cottons to him. At the time he 
was about thirty years old, and therefore not too old to adapt 
himself to the ways of the new world. He was also a Quaker, 
and found many friends of the same persuasion in Philadelphia 
and New York. He quickly made contact with Thomas Walker, 
a Yorkshire trader in Philadelphia, Isaac Wright, a Long Island 
Quaker importer of ‘ dry goods’ (i.e., cloth) in New York, and 
T. K. Jones, a Boston auctioneer who sold cloths consigned to 
him either directly from the West Riding or indirectly by Walker, 
Elam, Glover, Thompson and other importers in New York or 
Philadelphia. 


Francis Thompson was a first-rate business man, but no 
scholar. Here is a fair sample of his correspondence with Jones, 
written on January 30, 1799: | 

Esteemed Friend, 

Thy faver of the 21st inst. covering sales of sundery goods 
sold on my account and $600 in Bank notes on account come 
to hand yesterday, the which I have plac’d to thy Credet. 
Respecting the Bale of Carsemears which thou has yet unsold, 
I shou’d not wish it to be sacrific’d, as Carsemears is a good 
article in the spring—that if on recept of this thou has not 
dispos’d of it and shou’d think that by keeping it till the 
spring thou wou’d be able to obtain better prices, I shou’d 
faver that being don. 

The Interim I remain wishing the health and success, 

thy assur’d friend, 
FraS Thompson.! ~ 

Thompson soon found his feet in his new home. He sold 
Rawdon products, handled consignments for other Yorkshire or 
Lancashire exporters, joined hands with Walker for some ventures, 
sold goods through his own warehouse, and used auctioneers in 
New York and Boston. By early 1801 he was ready for his first 
trip back home, and from it he returned accompanied by his 
nephew Jeremiah, son of the eldest of the Rawdon septet. Jere- 
miah was about thirty, which made him only three years younger 
than his uncle. He was better educated, and his large strong 
sweeping handwriting suggests a personality full of energy and 
confidence. If he needed any indication of the vastness of the 


1 Thompson’s letters, along with letters from Elam, Glover, and Walker 
are in the Tomkinson MSS., New York Public Library. 
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market in which he was to exercise these qualities, he need only 
watch the loading \of the ship Mars, on which he made his first 
westward passage. It was so heavily and richly laden with dry 
goods that the importers had to pay nearly $34,000 in customs 
duties on the cargo. 


Uncle and nephew worked well and profitably for seven years. 
Their relations with Isaac Wright were strengthened when Francis 
married Wright’s daughter. In 1803 the little group welcomed a 
non-Quaker newcomer, Benjamin Marshall. Born in Huddersfield 
in 1782, Marshall had gone to Manchester in 1798 to learn the 
cotton business. In 1803, when he was twenty-one years old, he 
took a consignment of cotton pieces to New York, and apparently 
decided to stay there. He met the Wrights and Thompsons, and 
thus began a personal and business association which endured for 
thirty years. During much of that time New York was to benefit 
greatly from the individual or joint enterprise of the members of 
this group. How, we shall see later.+ 


In 1808 Jeremiah slipped across to England, where the brother- 
hood was being broken up by death. He and his brother William 
took over the business as ‘ Jeremiah and William Thompson, 
Woollen Manufacturers and Merchants.’ William was to be the 
resident partner, managing the production of pieces and supple- 
menting the Rawdon supply by buying goods privately, or in the 
cloth halls. He developed the mill until it employed ‘a vast 
number of families,’2 and it was he who conducted the experi- 
ments with the first batch of Australian wool to reach Yorkshire. 
His own home, true to the pattern of clothiers’ establishments, 
was a centre of combined agriculture and industry, and when his 
effects went under the auctioneer’s hammer in 1828 they included 
“all those valuable farming stock and implements,’ six draught 
horses, three milch cows, waggons, carts, ploughs, harrows, and 
eleven pedigree horses whose description reads like an inventory 
of a modest racing stable.® 


While William took over production, Jeremiah hurried back 
to New York to sell.4 The times were not auspicious for large 
1 Brief biographies of Jeremiah Thompson and Benjamin Marshall, 
written by C. P. Wright, will be found in the Dictionary of American Biograthy. 
2 Leeds Mercur), October 6, 1827. * Ibid., May 3 and June 28, 1828. 


4 It is not clear what part Francis played in this arrangement. He seems 
to have had no share in the new partnership, and he and Jeremiah probably 
worked separately in New York. Certainly Jeremiah was on his own by 1815, 
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scale operations, since American resentment against British high- 
handedness toward neutral ships, under the famous Orders in 
Council, had provoked Congress to ban the importation of many 
kinds of British goods, while resentment against both British 
Orders and French Decrees had inspired Congress, in December 
1807, to place an embargo on the departure of American vessels 
from home ports to foreign countries. The Non-Importation 
policy did not come into effect until mid-June, 1808, and even 
then it did not exclude British woollens invoiced at 5/- or less 
a square yard. The embargo allowed British ships to enter 
carrying goods which were not on the black list, though it would 
not permit them to take cargoes out. Further, American ships 
which were abroad when the embargo was declared were allowed 
to return bearing black-listed goods up to mid-June, 1808, and 
white-listed goods thereafter. Consequently the Thompsons were 
able to import a considerable quantity of merchandise during 
1808, and in August Francis wrote to his Boston auctioneer, ‘ I 
have received full equal to my usual supply of woollens, but have 
found an excellent market in Philadelphia for them. Please let 
me know what is scarce with you.’ 


In March, 1809, the embargo gave place to non-intercourse 
with Great Britain and France; but even this policy was suspended 
so far as Great Britain was concerned from June to August, 1809, 
and was formally abandoned against both countries on May I, 
1810. The Thompsons therefore imported heavily during the fall 
of 1809, and still more heavily in the spring and fall shipments 
of 1810. English manufacturers had mitigated the severity of 
the American embargo and of Napoleon’s exclusion of their goods 
from the Continent, by developing a large trade with the newly 
opened Brazilian market and the half-open Spanish-American 
colonies. Swarms of Englishmen, including such Yorkshiremen 
as John Luccock and Henry Glover, had gone out to Rio de 
Janeiro in 1808 to dispose of mountains of shipments. But by 
1809-10 that boom had burst, and depression ensued. 


The reopening of the United States market in 1810 was there- 
fore a welcome relief to Englishmen as well as Americans. 
American merchants, native-born and immigrant, crammed the 
mailbags with letters and orders for the fall shipments of 1810 
or the spring goods of 1811. If they could get away they crossed 
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the Atlantic in person, and rambled round among the manu- 
facturers or merchants of London, Birmingham, the West Riding, 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, Scotland, or Bristol, placing orders and 
picking out goods. British merchants and manufacturers wrote 
at length to their American customers, and many came across to 
re-establish contact, or even to settle in the colonies of Scots, 
Lancashiremen, Yorkshiremen, Midlanders, or Londoners which 
gathered in the boarding houses of lower Manhattan. 


VIL_THE CROWTHERS. SECOND GENERATION 


Jeremiah Thompson was one of the travellers to England, and 
during his stay in the West Riding he must have been beseiged 
with requests for advice and information by young men who were 
planning to visit the United States or to settle there. Among 
this new crop of Yorkshire visitors or settlers were such familiar 
names as Lister, Webster, Dodgshun, Coggill, and Crowther. 
David Crowther is, however, more than a name, for many letters 
which he wrote during his sojourn in America from 1810 to 1825 
have survived; and since some of them were written to his sister 
or nephew, they tell of his activities and impressions outside 
business hours as well as inside. 


David Crowther was one of the three sons of George Crowther, 
whose efforts to rise from clothier to merchant we have already 
examined. When scribbling machinery came into use, George 
had apparently taken it up; but the story is a blank until about 
1796, when we find the family had moved from Gomersal to 
Churwell, a village of perhaps 500 souls, near the growing town 
of Morley and only three to four miles from Leeds. Here a small 
estate of nine acres was purchased. On it stood a ‘ house and 
shops suitable for a cloth merchant’s establishment. Through 
the property ran a small but vigorous brook which would supply 
a little power and enough water for a couple of reservoirs; and 
in one corner of the estate a coal seam could be tapped. All 
around were clothiers, who would provide custom for a scribbling 
mill, and swarms of weavers to whom Crowther could put out 
his own yarn to be woven. ; 


Crowther therefore obtained two partners to augment his own 
capital, built a mill, dammed up the brook, opened up a coal 
mine, and thus became ‘ Merchant and Scribbling Miller.’ At 
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first the mill was not a great money-maker, and in the years 
1802-4 the profits averaged only £35 a year. But when the old 
man died, about 1805, the three brothers—George, Thomas, and 
David—took over his business as ‘ George Crowther and Com- 
pany,’ and embarked on an aggressive policy of expansion. 
George and Thomas were to stay at home and manage the pro- 
duction or purchase of cloths, but David, the youngest brother, 
must go abroad; and abroad could mean only one place, in view 
of the large business which the Morley region did with North 
America.! 

On November 7, 1810, David, only 22 years old, arrived in 
the United States, and promptly pitched his tent in New York 
City. He came on the flood tide of a shipping boom which had 
brought 125 vessels from British ports to New York City during 
September and October, and brought another forty there during 
the first eight days of November. He settled in a boarding house 
down on the tip of Manhattan, near the warehouses and wharves. 

Mrs. Atterbury’s (the landlady) are a very nice family. 

There are seven boarders of us, and most of them very intel- 

ligent men and all very steady and orderly. One of the Miss 

Atterburys plays well on the pianoforte and Mr. J. Lister from 

Leeds plays on the flute. The rest of us sing, mostly Hymns, 

sometimes “‘ Rule Britannia’ or some such good thing. The 

Hymn Book which you was so kind as to give me we find 

very useful; the Methodists here have a different selection, 

consequently I cannot find the Hymn very well by the page 
pe: Jeremiah Thompson is my greatest friend, and the 
following are almost the only persons I keep company with: 

Joseph Walker from Leeds, George Coggill from Mill Shaw, 

William Robertson from Wortley, J. Bakewell from Derby- — 

shire, J. Lister from Leeds, and two men from Manchester 

and Sheffield respectively. All respectable young men, or I 

should no longer know them. 

The bright hopes of flourishing trade in mid-1810 turned to 
doubt during the winter and almost to despair during 1811. 
When Congress had abandoned its non-intercourse policy with 
France and Great Britain in the spring of 1810, it had added a 

‘The owner of the letters, Mr. Francis David Crowther Atkinson, is a 
grandson of David Crowther through his mother, who married Samuel 
Atkinson of Moortown, Leeds. As David Crowther was born at Gomersal 
in 1788 the family had not then removed to Churwell, although Mr. Atkinson’s 
information puts the beginning of the scribbling mill at Lane Side, Churwell, | 
as early as 1781. But at that date it would be a very small and primitive 


‘ mill,” which was later replaced by a larger structure by George Crowther 
and his partners. 
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bribe as a postscript. If either of the belligerents abandoned its 
rough treatment of American ships, but the other refused to do 
so, the United States would revive part of its boycott of the 
recalcitrant power. Napoleon seized this offer. He privately 
informed the American Ambassador that he was annulling his 
Berlin and Milan Decrees so far as they affected American ships 
and goods. The news reached America in late September, and 
on November 2, 1810, President Madison officially declared the 
fact. It was therefore now up to the British government to 
revoke its Orders in Council within three months, i.e., by February 
2, 1811, or suffer the consequences, by having all ships and goods 
from Britain and her colonies shut out of the ports of the United 
States. London, however, was not satisfied with Napoleon’s 
announcement ; it asked for definite public proof that the Decrees 
had really been rescinded before it repealed its Orders in Council. 
The proof was not forthcoming; Madison could not produce it; 
he had been bamboozled by the French Emperor with a worthless 
or even untrue message. But having acted on it he could not 
retract without losing face, and Congress could not with dignity 
countermand his proclamation. 


In February, 1811, therefore, the ban fell on British ships and 
imports. Those already on their way were allowed to enter, but 
very few of the spring cargoes had left port before the bad news 
was known in British ports, and henceforth no goods could be 
shipped to the United States. Even such ballast cargoes as salt 
and coal were on the black list. The ban was one-sided ; American 
ships could carry American cotton, lumber, tobacco, rice, furs, 
-etc., to England, thus piling up vast credits in the hands of 
merchants and bankers. They could sell; but they could not buy. 
Their ships must either fill up with continental produce, of which 
there was little that they needed, or they must return in ballast, 
raking in a meager income by carrying emigrants. 


To natives and foreigners alike in the American ports, this 
situation was serious and even disastrous, as well as ridiculous. 
The stoppage of goods in 1811, coming on top of the depression 
which had spread in 1810 from England to America, plunged 
some of them into bankruptcy, and in June, 1811, Crowther 
sent his brothers a list of firms which had failed. He had managed 
to get a fair supply of cloths in by the Pacific in January, 1811, 
but his stocks were not large He wrote to his sister in June: 
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Ever since I have arrived things have been in a very un- 
certain and awkward state as respects trade between England 
and America, and the present prospects are by no means 
flattering. I wrote my Brothers on the 28th March, desiring 
them to inform me which of these three plans it will be best 
to pursue, coming home, stopping here, or going to Canada, 
in any of which I shall most willingly acquiesce. I ask’d 
Mr. Thompson what he thought would be best to do, and he 
says don’t be in a hurry, wait and see what’s to be done when 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Pinkney gets here.! As things have happen’d 
it is rather an unfavourable beginning for us, but according 
to the old proverb a bad beginning makes a good ending, 
I wish it may prove so. 


Thompson’s advice reflected the optimism which pervaded 
New York. Surely proof would soon be forthcoming that the 
Decrees were gone and England would revoke its Orders; or 
possibly it would become clear that Napoleon had tricked Madison 
and the President would remove the ban on British goods. Mer- 
chants wished to be ready when either of these things happened. 
They poured orders across the Atlantic during 1811 and early 1812; 
many of them went across to place their orders or pick out the 
goods they needed. A few of them may have had plans for 
smuggling them into the United States, but most of them were 
insistent in their order that the goods be kept in readiness for the 
re-opening of trade when Congress or Downing Street yielded. 
For instance, Crowther on July 13, 1811, sent an order to his 
brothers for thirty bales of 

sundry woollen goods .... to be shipped by the first good 
vessel from Liverpool to New York with insurance on the 
same as soon as the Orders in Council shall be revoked. As 
we have lately receiv’d accounts from France that the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees are rescinded, should it prove true we shall 
only have to look for the Orders in Council coming off, which 
we fully expect. I therefore again request you to lose no 
time in shipping these goods when that circumstance shall 
take place. 

Having sent off this letter, which was almost identical in 
content with hundreds of others that were sent to England, 
Crowther showed his faith in the future of his job by going down 
to the Court House and declaring his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States. 


"The new British ambassador and the returning American ambassador 
respectively. Britain had had no ambassador in Washington since 1809, and 
American withdrew Pinkney in early 1811. It was generally hoped that 
l’oster would be able to remove the causes of friction. 
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With his order duly despatched and his ‘first papers’ of 
naturalization in his wallet, Crowther apparently obeyed his 
brothers‘ instructions by going up to Canada to study the market 
and pass the time. There he spent a full winter, did some business, 
and marvelled at the ubiquitous manifestation of Roman Cathol- 
icism. To a Methodist who lived with Quakers in New York, 
the religious life of Montreal was full of surprises and oppor- 
tunities for thanking God for nonconformist Protestantism. But 
when the spring came, return to New York became inevitable. 
There Crowther found the diplomatic situation deteriorating 
rapidly, and by the end of June he and many of his fellow York- 
shiremen found themselves in the unusual category of enemy 
aliens. The older immigrants, such as the Thompsons, William 
_Sheepshanks, Benjamin Marshall, Ezra Hounsfield, and Benjamin 
Armitage, had become naturalized citizens years before; but 
some of those who had arrived more recently, such as Samuel 
Hudson (an 1808 arrival), George Coggill (who arrived in 1811), 
Enoch Dodgshun (1810) and Crowther, had not been long enough 
in the country to get their second papers,! while some newcomers, 
such as James Webster and Francis Lyman, had not yet obtained 
their first. In addition there must have been hundreds of people 
who had travelled on the otherwise empty ships from Great 
Britain and Ireland during 1811 and early 1812, intent on taking 
up land, or going into manufacturing or trade as wage-earners or 
petty shopkeepers. These had not yet had time to become 
naturalized. | 


VITII—ALIEN ENEMIES 


If Crowther feared that American indignation would make 
life unbearable for enemy aliens, he was agreeably surprised, for 
several months at least. By an act of 1798 all alien males fourteen 
years old or more were ‘liable to be apprehended, restrained, 
secured and removed as alien enemies.’ Those who did not become 
chargeable with actual hostility or other crime against the public 
safety were to be allowed, for the recovery, removal, or disposal 
of their goods and for their own departure, the full time stipu- 
lated in ‘any treaty’ which had been signed by the United 
States and the country with which it was now at war. When no 
such treaty was in existence, the President might ascertain and 
declare “such reasonable time as may be consistent with the 


1 Five years’ residence was required. 
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public safety, and according to the dictates of humanity and 
national hospitality.’ At the time this act was passed, “any 
treaty ’ would in Britain’s case have meant Jay’s Treaty of 1794, 
which provided in Article XXVI that ‘ 
if at any time a rupture Should take place (which God forbid), 
between his Majesty and the United States, the merchants 
and others of each of the two nations, residing in the dominions 
of the other, shall have the privilege of remaining and con- 
tinuing their trade so long as they behave peaceably and 
commit no offence against the laws; and in case their conduct 
should render them suspected, and the respective governments 
should think proper to remove them, the term of twelve 
months from the publication of the order shall be allowed 
them for that purpose to remove with their families, effects, 
and property. 3 
But Jay’s Treaty had expired, and as no new one had taken 
its place, enemy aliens were subject to the President’s decrees 
under the Act of 1798. 


The first of these came within three weeks of the declaration 
of war (on July 7, 1812). It ordered all British subjects to register 
with the United States marshal of their state or territory, giving 
name, address, age, length of residence, occupation, number and 
names of dependents, and whether and at what time they have 
made the application to the courts required by law as preparatory 
to their naturalization. The marshals were to forward these 
details to Washington. But after this first step, nothing else 
happened for several months, and in November, 1812, Crowther 
wrote ‘ The respect with which we treat Englishmen here seems 
to prove that the present war is rather betwixt the two govern- 
ments than the People.’ In March, 1813, he could still write, 
‘We have been well treated in an enemy country,’ but he had 
to add, ‘till lately.’ For in February the Department of State 
_ issued an order that all alien enemies residing within forty miles 
of tidewater must apply immediately to the marshals for passports 
to retire to such places beyond that distance from tidewater as 
might be designated by the marshals. This regulation was not 
to apply without special notice to aliens mot engaged in commerce 
who had been settled in their present abode before the war broke 
out. Thus artisans, labourers, and farmers could stay where they 
were, provided they got permission each month from the marshal. 


‘U.S. Statutes at Large, 1: 577-8, “‘ An Act respecting alien enemies.” - 
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The New York marshal therefore ordered all British traders 
to come immediately to him for passports with ‘the places of 
their residence therein designated.’ Some of them failed to obey 
this oft-repeated order and had to be taken into custody. Those 
who obeyed were treated gently, for they had a good double 
plea for clemency. In the first place they needed time to settle 
their affairs and make new plans. In the second place, New York 
City and its environment were so near to tidewater and tidal 
rivers that to get forty miles from tidewater and yet be in a 
town of any size it would be necessary to go nearly two hundred 
miles. The marshal therefore allowed Crowther to stay in New 
York, on condition that he reported himself monthly, ‘ which I 
consider a favour—it speaks the clemency of the United States 
government.’ Apparently similar acts of grace occurred in other 
ports. But in April one John Mason was appointed ‘ commissary 
general for prisoners of war, including the superintendence of 
alien enemies,’ and he set out to enforce revised rules. All males 
over 18 years of age who were not working as labourers, mechanics, 
or manufacturers must go inland at once; but those who had 
taken out their first papers at least six months before the war 
began and in addition were married to natives, or owned real 
property, or were in purely domestic trade, could stay where they 
were, provided they weie not in or near a place on a navigable 
river or near military posts or camps. 


Under this order Crowther and several others who were still 
in New York, had to move. Some Yorkshiremen had cleared up 
their business, and had escaped to some English colony, or left 
on one of the cartel ships which sailed infrequently under a flag 
of truce for England. But some, like Crowther, ‘had business 
in this country yet unsettled,’ and had therefore decided to 
‘“carry,on ’ as long as possible. Now they could no longer avoid 
restraint, and in July, 1813, a group of them was sent out of 
New York to Fishkill, a village about sixty miles north of New 
York City and about five miles from the east bank of the River 
Hudson. They must find their own accommodations there, and 

George Coggill soon found a house big enough to lodge his family 
and a few boarders, inc!uding David Crowther. 


The discussions in Fishkill must often have been bitter, and 
as a host Coggill cannot have been a source of sweetness, for he 
was one of the 1810-11 flock of immigrants, and arrived in New 
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York early in 1811, fully intending to settle there if conditions 
pleased him. In March, 1812, he took out his first papers, and 
was so certain that the Orders in Council would soon be revoked 
that he sailed for England on the last day of March, to collect 
his property, wife, and infants, place orders or goods, and return 
as soon as possible, certainly in one of the ships which would 
leave Liverpoolin June, July, or August with the fall goods. 
In Leeds, Morley, Beeston, Wortley, and other places he bought 
or ordered a large quantity of cloths for himself and for New 
York friends. Then, with the news of the revocation of the Orders 
in Council ringing gladly in his ears, he hurried his family to 
Liverpool and boarded the Euphrates, which sailed full to the 
hatches with a cargo worth $700,000, crowded in every available 
place with passengers, and blissfully ignorant of the fact that the 
United States had declared war on June 18th. 


That ignorance was shattered when on August 23, near 
journey’s end, the Euphrates was captured by an American 
privateer and taken into Newport, R.I. Coggill and his family 
went on to New York, there to await the arrival of his wares in 
other vessels. But as these ships came along, some of them shared 
the fate of the Euphrates at the hands of privateers; and those 
which reached port umolested had their cargoes seized by the 
customs officials on the ground that the ban on the import of 
British goods had not been removed by President or Congress, 
and that the cargoes were therefore liable to confiscation ! 


It has been estimated that when the Orders in Council were. 
revoked, British consignors, agents, merchants, and shippers were 
so confident that the United States would drop its non-importation 
policy, that they rushed about £4,000,000 of British manufactures 
to the ports during the summer of 1812. The first instalments 
of them had left for America before the news reached England 
in late July that war had been declared; and since it seemed a 
safe assumption that the war would cease as soon as America 
knew that the Orders had been revoked, the goods continued to 
be shipped all through the autumn, so long as any American 
vessels were available to carry them. 


This mass of merchandise was all seized when it reached 
American ports. But since the ships were all American, since the 
goods were nearly all the property of American citizens, and since . 
they had been ordered, bought, and even paid for before news 
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of the war reached British ears, Congress was obliged to provide 
relief. By an act of early 1813, any American citizen could get 
forgiveness for his breach of the non-importation law, provided 
he could prove that he was an American citizen, and that he had 
ordered or bought the goods before the war broke out. But this 
proof involved countless long, laborious, and expensive applica- 
tions, petitions, affidavits, appearances in court, and wearisome 
waiting.t The only consolation was that the goods were released 
and handed over to their owner soon after they had been seized ; 
but he in turn had to give very large bonds that he would abide 
by the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, and if that 
decision went against him he must pay the government the 
equivalent of the value of the goods. 


For American citizen-importers, the decisions were usually 
favourable. But the position of the full aliens and the half-aliens 
(i.e., those who had their first papers) was not so happy. Of the 
latter, Coggill had received at least a dozen bales of cloth; Crowther 
had 13 bales on one ship and 17 on another, worth in all nearly 
£3,000; Enoch Dodgshun had received about 70 bales, worth 
£7,300, on seven ships; and Samuel Hudson topped the score 
with 75 bales, worth nearly £10,000. Many of the full aliens had 
received considerable quantities of cloths; James Webster, for 
example, had about twenty bales. Finally, many citizen and 
alien merchants had received consignments from British manu- 
facturers and merchants, sent ‘for sale on our account and at 
our risk.’ In one ship, the Mary and Susan, over 200 bales, cases, 
trunks, etc., out of 1,600, seem to have been sent on the owner’s 
account to a list of consignees, which included Armitage, Webster, 
Dodgshun, Hudson and Coggill. 


The task of clearing up all the claims created by this motley 
influx of goods took much time and money. The consignments 
were usually condemned as prize to privateers or as forfeit to 
the government, on the ground that the owners were ‘ aliens and 
subjects of the King of Great Britain and Ireland.’ But goods 
belonging to aliens ‘ resident and trading under the protection of 
the United States and subject thereto’ were finally given the 
same treatment as those of citizens, provided the evidence showed 
that the resident alien owned them and had ordered them before 


1The records of these proceedings contain hundreds of the invoices, 
letters, etc.. which the importers submitted to support their claims, 
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the war broke out. Hudson and Dodgshun improved their chances 
by taking out their second papers of naturalization in 1813, but 
the reports on Coggill and Crowther both showed that they had 
acted in good faith and that Crowther told the truth when he 
said in 1814 that 

since his said residence in the United States he hath demeaned 
himself to the regulations made respecting persons in his 
situation, looking forward with solicitude to the time when, 
by the laws of the United States and by the provisions of the 
late statute relative to aliens who have previous to the war 
declared their intention to become citizens he shall be per- 
mitted to perfect his naturalization.! 

But all these appeals and petitions took time. Crowther’s 
petition just quoted was dated July 28, 1814; the commissioner’s 
report on it was not made until October 24, 1815, and the matter 
was not finally settled—on goods ordered in July, 1811, and 
received in September, 1812—till July, 1816, eighteen months 
after the war was over. The fate of consignments shipped in the 
Euphrates in July, 1812, was not finally decided until the case 
had gone through the Federal District Court of Rhode Island, the 
Circuit Court of the same state, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States. ee , 


All this time, Crowther, Coggill, and the other enemy aliens 
were twiddling their thumbs and eating their hearts out in idle 
seclusion in small towns or villages where no business could be 
done. Some of them did not like it, and returned to their old 
haunts. When seized, one of them gave as his reason ‘ want of 
money to subsist on,’ and offered to return if the marshal would 
furnish him with funds on which he could live. Apparently the 
whole situation was unsatisfactory, and in November, 1813, a 
new policy was inaugurated. 


David Crowther’s description of the change is accurate, but 
probably a little biassed. 


We remained at Fishill, weekly expecting to be released 
in consequence of several petitions, etc., which had been sent 
to Congress and to the Secretary of State, until the 8rd Decem- 
ber, 1813, when on that unfortunate day the Deputy Marshal 
of New York came into Mr. Coggill’s house, where I boarded, 
whilst we were eating dinner. He handed us paroles to sign, 
which we refused to do. He then showed us his instructions 


_ . This act, passed on July 30, 1813, allowed such enemy aliens to become 
citizens after five years residence, as if no war was on, 
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from the Government, which were to take into close confine- 
ment all those who refused to sign them. We then had a 
meeting of all the aliens in Fishkill, and concluding that 
obstinacy could have no good effect, we at last all agreed to 
sign them, after keeping the Marshal amongst us two or three 
days. 

By this shocking instrument we were kept in a tract of 
country about 20 miles long and 15 miles broad, from 3rd 
December, 1813, to 20th February, 1815. Repeated applica- 
tions to be liberated were made to the Government, but all 
to no effect till last December {1814] when one made by 
Richard Leonard Lee succeeded, and he sail’d in the beginning 
of this year for England, according to the nature of the indul- 
gence granted him. I should have applied also immediately 
for a similar indulgence, but having some business which I 
suppos’d would require my presence, by the advice of my 
friends I was disposed to put it off, and as things have now 
turned out it is probably as well. 


It certainly was, for Lee’s ship going eastward in January, 
1815, did not have the good fortune to meet the British sloop- 
of-war Favourite hurrying westward with the glad tidings that 
peace had been signed at Ghent on Christmas Eve, 1814. 


IX—PEACE AT LAST 


The sloop reached New York on a bitterly cold Saturday 
night, February 11, 1815, The city went wild with relief, Congress 
took speedy action to ratify the treaty, but the New York marshal, 
without waiting for that ratification, liberated the Fishkill colony 
on the twentieth, and Crowther got back to New York the next 
day. He found his old boarding house broken up, but soon found 
another one, run by ‘a private Quaker family who have about 
half a dozen boarders, young men of steady habits. We live 
pretty well on plain food and pay $6 a week.’ 


“New York is not yet so full of Yorkshiremen as it was before 
the war,’ Crowther wrote on February 26, 1815; but the Thompsons 
were there, and as naturalized citizens they had been there all 
through the conflict. After a brief visit to England, Crowther 
returned in the fall of 1815 to New York, and settled down in a 
new boarding house, at 5, Park Place, run by Sarah Capstick. 
Sarah was Yorkshire and Quaker. She first appears in the New 
York directories as Sarah Capstack, proprietress of a ‘ dry goods 
store’ in Pearl Street, in 1805. Pearl Street was the centre of 


Q 
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the dry goods and hardware importing business, so she could 
hear plenty of familiar dialect and inflection there. In 1812 she 
is recorded as ‘Sarah Capstake,’ but no occupation is given. 
She is missing from the directories of the war years, but returns 
in the 1815 volume as ‘ Capstack, Sarah, 5, Park Place,’ and by 
1821 has gained recognition as keeper of a ‘ boarding-house.’ 
But her boarders called her Sarah Capstick, and they doubtless 
knew how to spell her name better than did the printer. 


Her house quickly became the abode of what Crowther called 
“our brotherhood,’ and what seemed like an outpost of Rawdon. 
For as soon as the war ended Jeremiah Thompson and his uncle - 
Francis began to launch schemes for great and diversified expan- 
sion. For this they needed more members of the family. Jeremiah 
therefore went to Rawdon in 1816 and brought back his brother 
Edmund, then his cousins Samuel and Francis junior, and then 
one or two of his own nephews. The Thompson clan in New York 
eventually contained three generations: the elder Francis, Jere- 
miah, his brother Edmund, his two cousins, and some of Jeremaih’s 
nephews. Francis had his own house at 35, Beekman Street, next 
to his father-in-law, who lived at number 36, and not far from 
Benjamin Marshall, who lived at number 10. 


But Jeremiah was slow to marry—in fact he never did— 
and therefore continued to live in a boarding house. He and 
Crowther formed the nucleus of the Park Place brotherhood. 
By 1817 there were four Thompsons living there; but soon one 
or two other Yorkshiremen were added, such as Joshua Walker, 
who was later to marry Francis’s daughter, James Smith, and 
one or two other expatriates. 


Here on Sunday evening, after having been to chapel or 
meeting twice that day, the bachelors settled down to answer 
their non-business letters. ‘ Jeremiah Thompson,’ writes Crowther, 
‘is alongside me at the table writing to his sister. Joshua Walker 
and James Smith are reading English newspapers, and a Liverpool 
coal fire is burning in the grate.’ Thus in the company of the 
Thompsons, and in that of Isaac Wright’s son William, with 
whom he shared the occupancy of a store at 271, Pearl Street, 
David Crowther grew to know his friendly Friends and to watch 
them formulate their plans. 


These plans were not all concerned with business. The 
Thompsons seemed to have no interest in politics, but their 
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Quaker faith took them into at least two fields of unspectacular 
public service. As early as 1797 Isaac Wright had been a member 
of the standing committee of the New York ‘ Society for pro- 
moting the manumission of slaves and protecting such of them 
as have been or may be liberated.’ He enlisted the sympathy of 
his Yorkshire friends, and for some years about 1811 Jeremiah 
Thompson was assistant secretary and then secretary of the 
society. He was also one of three members of the School Com- 
mittee and trustee of the Free School Society. The Society ran 
three schools founded in 1805, 1808, and 1817 respectively; it 
tried to educate such poor children as did not belong to, or were 
not provided for by any other religious society; and like the 
Manumission Society its officers had to spend much of their time 
lamenting the listlessness of their committee members, or raising 
funds. Finally, as secretary of a Friends’ meeting held in Feb- 
ruary, 1821, Jeremiah prepared a very able memorandum voicing 
opposition to a proposed amendment of the New York Militia 
Act which would have forced Quakers to do militia duty, and 
protesting against the imprisonment of some Friends even under 
the existing act. 


X—THE PACKET SHIPS 


Of these things, of sermons, parsons, the relative merits of 
different denominations or churches, and the problems of marriage, 
the brotherhood talked much. But it also discussed business 
plans. The greatest of these, and one for which Jeremiah seems 
to deserve the credit, was the establishment of the first line of 
packet ships between Liverpool and New York. Until this line 
was founded, transatlantic shipping was carried on partly by 
‘regular traders,’ which made two round trips each year between 
a British and a North American port, and partly by free lance 
vessels which were not kept to any one route. The regular traders 
left Liverpool or some other British port in the early spring, 
reached New York in May or early June, turned back in July, 
reached Liverpool in early August, and then completed another 
round trip, taking fall goods out and returning with cotton, to 
winter and refit in Liverpool. None of them seems to have 
attempted three round trips in the year, for this would have 
meant winter travel—a thing avoided if possible. The dates of 
their departures were movable feasts. In 1772 young Benjamin 
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Crowther had hung round Leith for seven weeks waiting for his 
ship to depart; and though such delays might be much. less 
common forty years later, the time required to get an adequate 
cargo, or the persistence of adverse winds, might keep a vessel 
a long time in port. | 


Delay, uncertainty, and winter idleness became intolerable 
during the boom in shipping traffic which followed the end of the 
war. . These inconveniences might be eliminated by following 
precedents which had been set in the carriage of mail across the 
Atlantic and in the coastal trade. Even in colonial days the 
British navy had operated mail brigs, or ‘ packets’ as they were 
called, which sailed on a fixed day of each month from New York, 
for Falmouth via Halifax, or Bermuda; and on the coast, vessels 
moved backward and forward between ports with a high degree 
of regularity and even of punctuality. 


In 1816 the elder Thompsons (Francis and Jeremiah), Isaac 
Wright, Wright’s son William, and Benjamin Marshall considered 
the situation. They already had accumulated much valuable 
experience as ship-owners and operators, for in 1807 the two 
Wrights and Francis Thompson had ordered the building of a 
large vessel of 384 tons, which they christened the Pacific, and 
placed on the New York-Liverpool run as a regular trader. The 
early career of this vessel had been chequered by the Embargo, 
which kept her in port for months. But when she got a chance 
to move she went quickly. In 1809 she did one round trip from 
New York to Falmouth and back in 69 days, and a second one 
in 103 days, or two round trips in less than seven months all 
told. In 1811 she crossed from New York to Liverpool in the 
remarkably short time of 19 days; and when the war ended she 
still had plenty of life in her in spite of eight years’ service, for 
she completed three eastward journeys and two westward ones 
between the arrival of the news of peace in mid-February and 
December 22, 1815. 


By that time Jeremiah Thompson and Benjamin Marshall had 
come into the ship-owning group, which was also a family group, 
since Francis Thompson had married Isaac Wright’s daughter, 
and Marshall had married the daughter of Stanton, captain of 
the Pacific. Another regular trader, the Amity, was built in 1816, 
and two more, the Courier and the James Monroe, early in 1817. 
Here, then, was a ‘ line’ with four liners, which had cost about 
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$30,000 each.t If New Yorkers wondered what could be afoot, 
their curiosity was fed, but not fully satisfied, by an advertisement 
which appeared in the New York Evening Post on October 27, 
1817. At its head were pictures of four ships, in place of the single 
ship which usually decorated shipping advertisements. Below 
was the announcement: 


LINE OF AMERICAN PACKETS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


In order to furnish frequent and regular conveyances for 
GOODS AND PASSENGERS, the subscribers have under- 
taken to establish a line of vessels between NEW YORK 
and LIVERPOOL, to sail from each place on a certain day 
in every month throughout the year.’ The four vessels have 
been fitted out for this purpose. ‘ And it is the intention of 
the owners that one of these vessels shall sail from New York 
on the 5th, and one from Liverpool on the Ist of every month.’ 
Three of the ships are nearly new and the old Paczfic is ‘ per- 
fectly sound in every respect.’ They are ‘remarkably fast 
sailers, and their accommodations for passengers are uncom- 
monly extensive and luxurious.. The commanders ‘are all 
men of great experience and activity; and they will do all in 
their power to render these Packets eligible conveyances for 
passengers. It is also thought that the regularity of their 
times of sailing, and the excellent condition in which they 
deliver their cargoes, will make them very desirable oppor- 
tunities for the conveyance of goods. It is intended that this 
establishment shall commence by the departure of the James 
Monroe from New York on the 5th, and the Courier from 
LIVERPOOL on the Ist of First Month (January) next; 
and one of the vessels will sail at the same periods from each 
place in each succeeding month. 


Isaac Wright & Son. 
Francis Thompson. 
Benjamin Marshall. 
Jeremiah Thompson.’ 


This advertisement made shipping history for ocean travel in 
general, and for New York and Liverpool in particular. For the 
first time a line—the Black Ball Line—of ships, comparable to 
a line of stage coaches on land, with several vessels under one 

1 The story of the packet ships is best told in R. G. Albion’s Square Riggers 


on Schedule (Princeton, 1938), and The Rise of New York Port, 1815-1860 
(New York, 1939). 
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ownership, was providing regular periodical sailings between 
specified ports on fixed dates. The ships would depart at the 
appointed time whether they were ‘ full or not full.’ They would 
sail all the year round, in fierce wintry weather as well as in 
balmier seasons. And this would mean that each of the four 
ships must complete three round trips in a year, year after year. 


Crowther’s letters indicate that excitement was great in the 
brotherhood as the first sailing date drew near. The morning of 
January 5, 1818, dawned cold, and it was snowing hard—one 
good excuse for delaying the departure; only eight passengers had 
bought tickets, and the holds were far from full—two more good 
excuses. But as a nearby church clock struck ten, the James 
Monroe began to move into the stream, on a journey so foul that 
she landed her passengers at the Mull of Galloway twenty-three 
days later. Meanwhile, the Courier did not leave Liverpool on 
New Year’s Day, but got away on January 4. She carried six 
cabin passengers, seven in the steerage, and a huge cargo of dry 
goods and other British manufactures for the owners and nearly 
seventy other firms, including such Yorkshiremen as Jagger, 
Crowther, Walker, Hudson, Dodgson, Dixon, Sharp, Buckley, 
Schofield, and Coggill. She took forty-seven days to reach New 
York, which was quite good when compared with the fifty to 
sixty days usually taken on a wintry westward passage. By that 
time the Amity had departed from New York and the Pacific 
from Liverpool on the February sailings. 


The Black Ball Line had launched a new kind of service on 
the world. It was a service hard to maintain, and it was begun 
in a year of deepening depression. The first two or three years 
were full of disappointment, and it must have needed all Jeremiah’s 
innate enthusiasm to keep hope high. But the ships continued to 
_ leave on time, and in 1822 their owners were paid the great 
compliment of being imitated by others in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. In that year two rival packet lines were in- 
augurated between New York and Liverpool. Black Ball retorted 
by doubling its fleet and by sending out two vessels from each 
end each month. By the end of 1822, therefore, four packet ships 
left New York for Liverpool monthly, on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 
24th. In the same year a New York-Havre service was begun, 
a second one appeared in 1823, and a New York-London line 
began operations in 1824. 
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In his study of New York Port and of the packet lines, Pro- 
fessor Albion regards this ‘radical alteration of the habits of 
ships ’ as one of the most important factors in making New York 
the commercial and shipping metropolis of the Atlantic seaboard 
at the expense of Boston and Philadelphia. Some years elapsed 
before these two ports awoke to the need for a counter-offensive. 
Philadelphia made a bid for salvation by starting a packet line 
to Liverpool in 1822, and Jeremiah seems to have had a hand in 
that venture. Boston started its first line in 1823. 


The Park Place brotherhood watched all these developments 
with the unconcealed pride of a trail-blazer. In March, 1822, 
Crowther sent his young nephew in Yorkshire a sheaf of clippings 
_ of packet advertisements, not merely of the transatlantic services, 
but of regular sailings between New York and the chief coastal 
ports. He added the information: | 

In Philadelphia it is contemplated to establish two monthly 
lines to Liverpool. I think, however, one will be as much as 
they can do. They labour under great disadvantages in having 
so much river navigation which is two or three months per 
annum closed by ice. In Boston a company of merchants 
have agreed to commence a Liverpool monthly Line, and are 
now preparing vessels for that purpose. It is very flattering 
to our friends who first established the old Liverpool Line to 
find that the great mercantile ascendancy which this city has 
lately assumed is attributed in great degree to their energy 
in conducting that establishment, and the exertions now 
making in Philadelphia and Boston is done with a view of 
retaining their foreign trade, which they begin to fear would 
all centre in New York. 


That fear was not dispelled but rather accentuated as the 
years went by. The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 made New 
York the natural gateway through which goods could pass up the 
River Hudson and then by the canal into the country south of 
the Great Lakes and also north of them into Ontario. When 
railroads came, New York’s strategic position was still further 
strengthened. But the Black Ball Line and the competitors it 
inspired had already given New York a long start before the 
Canal was finished. 

A gateway must, nonetheless, have two-way traffic. It was 


not sufficient that the westward-moving packets be laden with 
salt, coal, crates of crockery, and packages of textiles, hardware, 
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or other manufactured goods. Eastward cargoes were needed, and. 
of these the states around New York produced little until free 
trade opened British ports to American farm products. The 
tobacco, naval stores, and cotton which England was willing to 
buy, were all grown down south, and might be shipped direct 
from Norfolk, Savannah, Charleston, Mobile, and New Orleans— 
ports near the plantations—to European harbours. If, however, 
these southern commodities could be brought up to New York, 
the regular traders, and then the packets, could fill their holds: 
with a cargo which would yield at least sufficient earnings to 
pay operating expenses. 

" In this diversion of produce from the direct route to one 
covering two sides of the triangle—‘ one of the most impudent 
acts in American commercial history,’ as Professor Albion calls 
it—Jeremiah Thompson and Benjamin Marshall played a leading 
part. Marshall would leave New York in the fall, spend the 
winter in Georgia buying cotton from the planters, and escape 
the cold weather of the north. Jeremiah pursued the same policy 
in other ways, and by the middle twenties he was probably the 
largest cotton trader in the world. To handle his purchases he 
plunged into ship-buying, partly to bring his bales of cotton to 
New York, and partly to carry them directly from the cotton 
ports to Europe. Others followed the example of these two 
Yorkshiremen. As a result, a steady stream of coastal packets, 
regular traders, and tramps brought the produce of the south up 
to New York, and returned with cargoes of manufactured goods 
brought by the packets from Europe. Thus New York expanded 
as a concentration point for American exports and an entrepot 
for the distribution of imports. In each respect it owed much to 
the foresight and audacity of Jeremiah and his associates. 


XI—THE POST-WAR CLOTH TRADE: DEPRESSION AND 
TARIFFS eh 


Packet ships and cotton dealing were originally supplementary 
sidelines to the Thompson’s main interest in the importation of 
woollen cloths. One might even say that they grew out of it. 
The packet ships allowed the importer to get his supplies regularly, 
and of the 1,330 packages of goods brought by the first Black 
Ball ship from Liverpool in 1818, 321 were the property of the | 
owners of the line. The cotton exports provided eastward cargoes, 
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but they also provided a ‘return,’ the sale of which in England 
would provide funds, enable the imports to be paid for without 
buying bills of exchange or drafts, or exporting specie, and perhaps 
yield an additional profit. Let us therefore return to the original 
purpose of the Yorkshire colony. 


The dam which had restrained or stopped British exports 
during most of the years 1808-1814 was broken by the Treaty 
of Ghent, and trade became open in the winter and spring of 1815. 
Aiter a little delay caused by bad weather, lack of American ships 
in British ports, and the determination to wait until news came 
that Congress had ratified the treaty, the traffic became enormous. 
During 1815, 347 ships reached Liverpool from United States 
-ports and 217 returned, a third of them to New York. A flood of 
textiles flowed over a parched market in such volume that when 
the ground had become saturated, the water was still quite deep. 
Prices, at first high, collapsed; American manufactures which had 
grown up behind the wall of embargo, non-importation, and war, 
were ruined; and heated imagination began to see a deliberate 
policy (or plot) of destructive ‘dumping’ on the part of British 
exporters. In the typical and inevitable difficulties of adjustment 
from war to peace there was bound to be confusion, and it was 
heightened by over-optimism converted by disappointment into 
over-pessimism, frantic denunciations, and demands for ste 
defensive legislative action. 


Under such conditions England passed her Corn Laws of 1815. 
In the United States the clamour rose for protection against the 
villainous British exporters and their partners or agents living in 
New York or other ports. One of the leading protectionist 
journalists was Hezekiah Niles, who published a Weekly Register 
at Baltimore. From the first issue in 1811 for over twenty years, 
he sang his hymn of hate of the Briton, his politics, personality, 
and products, and carried over into the days of peace the emotions 
and vocabulary developed before 1815. 


Of all his bétes noires, the blackest were the ‘damned York- 
shiremen,’ alias the ‘ drab-gaitered Tykes.’ Drab gaiters may 
have been the distinguishing mark of the Yorkshire Quakers in 
New York and Philadelphia, but they were the badge of alien 
economic infamy in Niles’ eyes. These foreigners, whether alien 
or naturalized, were fighting to destroy the infant American 
system of thought and action. They talked of free trade, 
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expounded Adam Smith, and railed at the stupidity of those who 
would not accept the economics of regional specialization; yet 
their native land would not accept the blessing of cheap American 
wheat, lumber, or meat, and by its tariff virtually prevented the 
central and northern parts of the United States from placing any 
of their products on the British market. As agents in this country, 
they received vast imports, accompanied by invoices which 
understated the real value of the goods. They were charged 
shamefully low tariff duties, and had eight, ten, or twelve months 
in which to pay them. They sold their wares through the auction 
rooms, thus injuring the business of reputable native merchants 
who tried to sell privately. They then took payment in metal 
currency and drained the land of its specie. They committeed other 
minor crimes, but undervaluation, credit on duties, and the 
auction room were the chief weapons used to slay American 
enterprise. They were the front line in a battle which ended only 
its first phase in 1783. ‘The American Revolution is not yet 
ended,’ said Niles as late as 1828, and there were many who 
agreed with him so far as the economic front was concerned. 


Protection came by steps, and each one reacted on the 
importer, whether he was native or immigrant. The tariff of 1816 
virtually destroyed the import of the cheapest grades of cotton 
goods, but levied only a 25 per cent. duty on woollens. In 1824 
the rate was raised to 30 per cent., and in 1825 to 334 per cent.; 
but worsteds, blankets, and the cheapest woollens remained at 
25 per cent., while a duty of 20, then 25, and then 30 per cent. on 
wool extended protection to the farmer but reduced that to the 
woollen manufacturer. Until the ‘ tariff of abominations ’ of 1828, 
of which more will be said later, importers of woollens had to 
encounter a rising tariff, but one which did not prove to be in- 
superable. It took time to build up an American woollen industry ; 
capital, skilled labour, and an adequate supply of raw material 
were not assembled overnight. The general state of business was 
probably more important than the tariff rate; but when that state 
was bad and when the clamour against imports was loud, the 
brotherhood tended to take a gloomy view of the future of its 
original purpose in being in the United States. 


Crowther‘s letters reflect the ebb and flow of gloom. The 
high tide of imports in 1815 flooded the market. In 1816 the . 
volume and value dropped, but not enough to let the traders get 
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their heads above water. ‘Times are remarkably bad,’ is the 
report in May, 1816; ‘ we can sell no goods at all at present, and 
the people are failing all around us every day.’ A year later 
(May 11, 1817) Crowther writes, ‘I have been dodging about in 
this City all the time, and have seen nothing but Bales, Bad Bills, 
and Bankruptcy. We have had a bad trade since the fall of 1815 
for cloths and cassimeres.’ A brighter promise in 1818 was 
shattered in 1819, and Crowther, returning in July from England, 
found all his friends ‘lamenting over the hardness of the times 
.... 1 fear you [in Yorkshire] will have a poor carrying on the 
coming winter. You must not look for any good from this country. 
Great numbers are out of employ, and returning to England by 
every ship.’ 


Four months later Crowther felt impelled to draw up a long, 
comprehensive, and gloomy report on conditions and prospects. 


Our friends the Thompsons are getting sick of doing so 
little business. Jeremiah can scarcely conceal his chagrin. 
Their losses on bad debts are immense .... They have sold 
off their goods generally as they arrive at auction at ruinously 
low prices, but are now going on the plan of spreading them 
over the United States.... In fact every town of any con- 
sideration where there is an auctioneer is supplied with their 
goods. 


To make matters worse, Crowther has been looking over the 
American manufacturing landscape and does not lke what he has 
seen. He has been out to inspect a small mill run by John Barrow 
since at least 1810, a few miles out of New York. Barrow has 
one or two power-driven jennies, twenty handlooms making 
woollens, and ‘ several steam looms for weaving sheetings.’ He 
is making chiefly satinettes, which bring a better profit than do 
cloths; but he also produces some blue cloths, which he can sell 
for cash or short credit at $4 a yard and make a net profit of 
25 per cent. Jeremiah Thompson is going to try to cut him out 
of the satinettes market by importing them; but Crowther thinks 
he will lose money by it. 


The article was imported as long as it could be made to 
answer, and it is so easy to make that it just suits the people 
here. But there is nothing like trying. I tell him I will not 
order any till I find how his answer. I should not be surprised 
to see some of our largest importers begin to manufacture a 
little here. 
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This state of things is every way calculated to drive people 
into experiments in manufacturing. There is, however, a 
great many articles which will continue to be imported from 
England for a long time, amongst which are the finest and 
coarsest qualities of broad cloths, bombazetts, hosiery, fine 
muslins, etc. The manufacturers here are working hard to get 
the tariff altered. A convention held in this city agreed to 
petition Congress .... for 35 per cent. on woollens. It is not 
expected that Congress will grant it. If they should, I will 
venture an opinion that it would prove a finishing stroke to 
the importations of woollens. The demand would, of course, 
continue for a few years, but it would gradually lessen till it 
entirely ceased, as has been the case with coarse cotton goods. 
Benjamin Marshall reshipped by the last packet a great 
quantity of coarse checks. They have always been a great 
article of consumption, but are now made here. The importa- 
tion of India cotton goods of low quality is completely done 


tigi 

The clouds were slow in lifting. In 1820 cotton goods sold 
more briskly, and Crowther said, ‘ Surely it will soon be the turn 
of woollens.” Two years later, ‘ Business here is as flat as a 
flounder,’ but the scourge of yellow fever which swept New York 
in 1822 was partly responsible; and from that point onward 
recovery became evident, leading through the brighter years to 
the boom, crisis, and collapse of late 1825. 


XII—THE REVIVAL OF IMMIGRATION 


During the years between peace and that collapse, the York- 
shire colony in the ports was augmented. Of the immigration 
of industrial and agricultural workers into the United States 
there isno room to write here; it was considerable, and Lancashire 
or Yorkshire textile workers were to be found in the cotton or 
woollen factories, which were becoming more numerous as the 
post-war depression lifted. The commercial newcomers probably 
came when the prospects seemed brightest. For instance, Joseph 
Dixon arrived in the boom-tide of the spring of 1815; in giving 
evidence in a customs lawsuit in 1818 he described himself as a 
‘merchant from Morley, at present of the City of New York,’ but 
said his business was that of a cloth-maker, and that he had 
lived three years in New York ‘to sell cloths sent him from his 
manufactory at Morley.’ In 1816 Buckley Bent, twenty-one years ' 
old, of Saddleworth, arrived in Boston, did business there for 
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eight years, and then moved on in 1824 to New York, where he 
stayed till 1829. In 1822 Samuel Bradbury of Saddleworth landed 
in America, and from 1822 to 1829 sold cloth in the three leading 
cities. In 1824 ‘ Joseph Overend, merchant,’ appears in the New 
York directory; he had come from Morley, and as he was only 
24 years old when he died in 1827, he cannot have been more 
than 20 or 21 years of age when he decided to invade the land of 
opportunity. 


Most of these newcomers had the smell of the mill rather than 
of the warehouse about them. They belonged to manufacturing 
families which were stepping out into merchandising. Some of 
them were the vanguard of an invasion which came from the 
Saddleworth area after 1825. Brothers or fathers away back in 
the old home village were making cloth which would be sent to 
them for sale, and others might have been persuaded to entrust 
goods to them. Manufacturers’ agents, commission merchants, 
overseas partners, independent merchants—no single label quitc 
fittingly described them. The tariff had raised difficulties in status 
and nomenclature, and made some kinds of organization dearer 
than others. If, for instance, a partner such as Jeremiah Thompson 
or Crowther received goods from the manufacturing end of the 
firm, the invoice price, plus an addition of 10 per cent. to cover 
freight, etc., would be the figure on which duties were levied. By 
the 1816 tariff goods invoiced at £100 would pay 25 per cent. on 
£110, or £27 10s. But if the manufacturing brother or father 
sold the goods to the importing brother for cash, and followed 
the trade rule of allowing 5 per cent. discount for cash, the duty 
would be levied on £95 plus 10 per cent., or £104 10s., and would 
be only £26 2s. 6d., or a saving of {1 7s. 6d. on each £100 worth 
of goods, and a reduction of one-twentieth in the customs toll. 
Jeremiah Thompson, Sheepshanks, and some other importers had 
quietly dissolved partnership with their Yorkshire manufacturing 
associates in order to get the benefit of this by no means negligible 
saving. Crowther tried, but in vain, to persuade his brothers to 
dissolve the partnership, and let his share of the capital serve as 
a fund to be used in paying cash for the goods they sent him. 


The same motive led many of the newcomers of the ’twenties 
and ’thirties to insist that they were buying the goods they 
received, even when they got them from father or brother, Most 
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of them were content to deal in these imports, as owners or con- 
signees; but Buckley Bent, for one, was more diversified in his 
activities. In Boston from 1816 to 1824, and then in New York 
till 1829, he imported woollens on commission for American 
buyers, received consignments from Yorkshire manufacturers, 
bought goods and brought them in on his own account, and also 
sold American-made fabrics on commission. He became an 
American citizen, was a stockholder in the Walcott woollen factory 
at South Bridge, Massachusetts, and when it failed in the depres- 
sion of 1826-8 he had to dig deep into his pockets to pay by 
instalments the balance on the stocks he held. Meanwhile from 
1823 to 1827 he was partner with his brother (William) and his 
father in a firm which made cloth at Marsden and bought goods 
on commission for American houses. In 1827 this firm was dis- 
solved, and William went to the United States in 1828 to become 
a merchant. Buckley taught him the tricks of the trade, and 
then in 1829 returned to Saddleworth, obtained a mill and began 
to make cloths for William and other New York buyers. In that 
environment he found many men who had visited or lived for a 
while in the United States; he continued to read American news- 
papers regularly, and in the ’thirties he waved farewell to scores 
of young men who were headed for Liverpool and New York. 


The collapse of the boom of 1824-5 reverberated through the 
Yorkshire colony. David Crowther happened to return to Churwell 
for a visit in October, 1825, just as the storm was developing 
gale proportions. Business considerations may have taken him 
home, but a much more important personal motive had also 
moved him. He was now 37 years old, and still unmarried. Of 
his companions, Francis Thompson and Benjamin Marshall had 
taken wives long ago; Jeremiah, now 41, was apparently incor- 
rigibly a bachelor, but Crowther had no desire to follow his 
example. In 1817 he reported jestingly that he might be bringing 
a wife with him when he visited home in 1819. 


I have not fully determined on what countrywoman to 
take for a wife, but if she happen to be a decent woman, 
whether Dutch or Yankee, I think I shall bring her with me. 
We have very great choice here, and some of them are so 
exquisitely beautiful, fine figures, and all shades from the 
Lilly to a downright Black, that a man must be extremely 
Lage to please if he cannot suit himself in such a market 
as this, 
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Five years later, still single, he wrote, ‘ There are plenty of 
fine girls to be found here, but marrying an American seems to 
cut you off so entirely from England that few can bring their 
minds to marry here until they have fully concluded to spend their 
lives on this side of the water.’ In 1824, hearing that his brother 
was ‘taking preliminary steps towards a matrimonial alliance,’ 
Crowther wrote: 


It is high time he concluded either to marry or to relin- 
quish the intention, and this observation will in a great 
measure also apply to myself. But the difficulty in my case 
is whether or not my residence in the United States is likely 
to be permanent, and I should like your reply to this question 
as soon as possible. My opinion of selecting an English or 
American wife is a little different to what it once was. There 
are many powerful arguments in favour of the former, and 
if I contemplate even a partial residence in England (which 
my own choice would rather favour) my wishes would be 
decidedly for marrying there, and hence you will immediately 
perceive the difficulties that surround me in such an important 
and delicate question. Marrying a wife is not a matter that 
you can set about like going to purchase a Bale of Goods; 
and were I to arrange my business here so as to make a six 
months’ visit to England, it is quite uncertain whether I 
could accomplish the desired object. 


The brothers in Churwell evidently decided that David had 
better come home to discuss matters and explore the mercantile 
and matrimonial avenues. The depression of the next two or 
three years made his return to America undesirable, and the 
acquisition of a Yorkshire bride in 1827 probably made it impos- 
’ sible.1 By that year dire trouble had overwhelmed his Thompson 
friends, and New York would have been a place of sad memories. 
He therefore spent the rest of his life in Churwell, and henceforth 
the Crowthers were content to send their goods to such Americans 
as ordered them, and to consign the rest to be sold by New York 
or Philadelphia auctioneers, or by commission merchants in 
Canada, the West Indies, and South America. For nearly ten 
years David Crowther had been trying to persuade his sister Ann 
to let her son, George Barrett, come to New York, there to learn 
the trade and ultimately to succeed his uncle. But the mother 
had declined, and when young Barrett ended his minority and 

1 He married Elizabeth Boggatt of Kippax, and their portraits, painted 


by William Daniels, R.A., before 1837, are now in the possession of Mr, 
F. D. C, Atkinson. 
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apprenticeship almost simultaneously in 1825 he decided against 
exile, began to make a few cloths each month, and consigned 
them to.the same North or Latin American auctioneers or mer- 
chants as were patronized by his uncles. 


XIJI—THE FALL OF JEREMIAH 


The Thompsons were in the thick of the 1825 storm as cloth 
importers; but Jeremiah was also riding high and dangerously as 
cotton speculator and ship-owner. As speculator he came, scared 
but apparently unscathed, out of the boom and collapse of the 
cotton market in mid-1825. As ship-owner he was adding to his 
fleet in early 1825, buying a new ship of 500 tons in Philadelphia; 
but the slump which ensued must have reduced the value of his 
_ shipping ventures. As cloth importer he suffered by the general 
decline of that business. Yet he continued to operate on a vast 
scale, apparently confident that he could ride as securely on the 
depression as he had on the boom. In 1827 he was described as 
the largest shipowner in the United States and as the most exten- 
sive cotton dealer in the world; and even if these descriptions refer 
to earlier years, when he was said to be handling 150,000 bales of 
cotton in a single year, the scale of his operations in cotton was 
still large. So also was that in textiles, for in 1827 he owed the 
government at least £10,000 in custom duties on dry goods. 


Flying so high, his crash in the late summer of 1827 was all 
the more terrible. He had shipped cotton heavily to Cropper, 
Benson & Company, his Liverpool agents, and as was usual he 
expected an.advance from them for part of the value of the con- 
signment. He therefore drew drafts on this expected advance, 
in order to pay for the cotton he had bought, and possibly to 
pay his textile bills. But the price of cotton was falling, and 
Cropper, Benson & Company did not think that Jeremiah’s great. 
shipments were either justified, or worth what he thought they 
were. They therefore declined to honour his drafts, and sent them 
back to New York ‘ protested,’ thereby, in Professor Albion’s 
words, ‘ passing a virtual financial death sentence’ against him. 


In his collapse Jeremiah brought down nearly the whole 
Thompson edifice. The story is not easily unravelled, but one 
or two effects are clear. The Rawdon firm was in difficulties as . 
soon as the news of the protested drafts reached Leeds. William, 
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its head, suspended payment, called his creditors together in 
October, 1827, and told them that he thought he could meet half 
the firm’s debts of £120,000 by realizing on property in England, 
and the other half by collecting debts owing by Americans, or 
by tapping the shipping and other assets owned by Jeremiah 
alone. The creditors said, ‘Carry on, until next April at least, 
and keep the mill going if you can.’ William immediately hurried 
to Liverpool and caught the first available packet for New York; 
but the mill quickly slowed down, and as:its consumption of 
foreign medium-grade wool was normally very large, the price of 
. that commodity dropped 5 per cent. in a few days. 


In New York William found little to bolster his hopes. Jere- 
miah’s own resources were being swallowed up to meet his cotton 
debts. He had stood as: surety for the customs bonds of several 
importing fellow-Yorkshiremen, and since one of them, John 
Grimshaw, had gone insolvent, Jeremiah was liable for at least 
$17,000 of duties to the United States. To make things worse, 
Jeremiah was unable to redeem his own customs bonds, and his 
uncle Francis, who was surety for at least $30,000 worth of them, 
was therefore buried in the falling débris. 


The liquidation was a sad business. William had to go into. 
bankruptcy in March, 1828, and his Rawdon properties went 
under the hammer that summer. In New York the firm of Francis 
Thompson and Nephews suspended payment during the summer 
of 1828, and had to sell its interest in the Black Ball Line. Jere- 
miah also parted with his share of the packets, but the Wrights 
and Marshall came in as buyers in both cases, thus concentrating 
ownership in three of the pioneers. Isaac Wright died in 1832, 
leaving his interest to be added to that of his son, Thomas. 
Benjamin Marshall meanwhile had turned from importing cottons 
to manufacturing them, and his interests were now concentrated 
on a cotton mill in upstate New York and on a cotton printing 
mill—one of the first in the country—which he had built in 1827 
up the Hudson. He left his brother Joseph to run the New York 
warehouse, and in 1833 sold his interest in the packets to him. 
Joseph Marshall and Thomas Wright decided in 1834 to sell the 
line to two of the ships‘ captains and a firm of commission mer- 
chants. Thus after sixteen years, the Black Ball Line lost the last 
of its founding fathers, 

R 
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The subsequent history of the Thompsons can be briefly 
outlined. The state of New York had no bankruptcy law, and 
Jeremiah therefore could not get his affairs cleared up as prelude 
to a fresh start. He was an ‘ insolvent debtor,’ and over him there 
hung the claims of his old public or private creditors until he had 
satisfied them. In 1829 there was a big lawsuit at the Lancaster 
Assizes concerning the fate of £27,000 which the Rathbones of 
Liverpool owed him for cotton soid on his account. His British 
assignees said it should be paid to them; Jeremiah said he had 
long ago earmarked £10,000 of it to reimburse uncle Francis for 
the customs bonds; and he let out the secret that he and William ~ 
had not been partners since 1818, much to everybody’s surprise, 
since the Rawdon firm still called itself ‘ Jeremiah and William 
Thompson.’ After four unpleasant years, Jeremiah appears again 
in the New York directory for 1832 as @ merchant, with his old 
warehouse and domestic addresses. In 1834 he gets release from 
his customs duties debt to the government under some provision 
of an act ‘for the relief of certain insolvent debtors,’ in return 
for his surrender to the government of all legal rights to a legacy 
of £4,000 bequeathed him in 1832 by one Mary Burling. His 
name is missing from the 1836 directory. He had died in 
November, 1835, and New York thus lost one of its colourful 
benefactors. 


Francis lost his part of the Black Ball Line, but his firm, 
‘Francis Thompson & Nephews,’ continued to share in the 
operation of the line. With those nephews he began an immigra- 
tion office, which worked in conjunction with Caleb Grimshaw in 
Liverpool. Grimshaw did the sending and the Thompsons the 
receiving. In 1832 Francis died of cholera during the terrible 
epidemic of that year, but his nephew Samuel, aided by two 
nephews of his own, carried on the business and made it one of 
the largest in the country. He built or bought ships to make a 
line of regular immigrant vessels, and introduced a money transfer 
service by which those who had already settled in the United 
States could send funds to relatives who wished to join them. Thus 
the Thompsons made another important contribution to North 
Atlantic shipping history; but the ‘ fine freight ’ which paid $10 
a ton to travel on the packets of Francis and Jeremiah had a 
more pleasant trip than did the ‘ human freight ’ which crammed 
the immigrant ships of Samuel. . 
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XIV—THE TARIFF OF ABOMINATIONS 


As the old generation of Yorkshiremen fades out of New York, 
a new one comes to the front. One may find the names in the 
directories, but for the details one must search the court records. 
Niles and the high protectionists denounce them in general, but 
they remain anonymous except when they face a district attorney 
in the Federal District Court for the State of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, or Massachusetts. The reason for this index of i1dentifica- 
tion 1s not necessarily a greater amount of law-breaking on the 
part of the ‘damned Yorkshiremen,’ but the initiation of a tariff 
policy which was bound to lead to seizures, charges, denials, 
mountains of technical evidence, and a legacy of manuscript 
- records. 


In 1828 the ‘ tariff of abominations’ brought another upward 
revision of the import duties. On woollens the rate was raised 
from 334 to 45 per cent., except on the cheapest cloths, i.e., those 
invoiced at 50 cents a square yard, blankets and worsteds. But 
an ingenious practice which had been applied to cottons in 1816 
was now extended to woollens. It was known as the ‘ minimum 
valuation.’ If a cloth was invoiced between 51 cents and $1 a 
square yard it was valued at $1, and paid duty of 45 cents a 
square yard. If it was invoiced at $1.01 to $2.50, it was valued 
at $2.50 and paid 45 per cent. of $2.50, or $1.13; cloths worth 
$2.51 to $4 were charged 45 per cent. of $4, or $1.80, and those 
worth over $4 paid a straight 45 per cent duty. 


The consequence of this plan can easily be seen. Yorkshire 
sent large quantities of very cheap cloth to the United States, 
especially from the rapidly expanding shoddy manufactories. 
Some of Crowther’s pieces were invoiced as low as 3s. per running 
yard. The county also shipped a fairly large supply of pieces 
which were invoiced at 10s. to 15s. per running yard of broad 
cloth (54-60 inches wide), or about $2 to $2.50 a square yard. 
But her main export was that of fabrics which hovered around 
6s. to 7s. per running yard when wool was reasonably cheap. If 
such cloth could get in under the $1 valuation, it would pay 
45 cents duty on each square yard; but if it was invoiced at $1.01, 
just one cent more, it would be valued at $2.50 and be charged 
$1.13, an increase of 68 cents, or a duty of 112 per cent, ad 
valorem, - 
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Immediately men in New York and Yorkshire constructed 
elaborate tables to show what invoiced prices came within the 
different valuation limits for different widths of goods. A cloth 
59 inches wide invoiced at 7/3 (or $1.61) per running yard would 
just sneak in under the $1 valuation. Similarly 
a cloth 58 inches wide would get in if invoiced at 7/14 or $1.58 


Ley ee . ¥ com $1.55 
By. G ames . 4 6/10 $1.52 
iio : : 6/9 $1.49 
ae Be Be) : " 6/7 $1.46 


The manufacturers therefore had to watch their costs, analyze 
them minutely, and strive to keep below these figures. Since per- 
fectly uniform quality and costs were impossible for all the pieces 
in any one large batch of goods, the exporters worked out the 
average price for a whole bale or even a whole invoice of several 
bales. Thus they were, rather miraculously, able to pour into 
New York a supply of fabrics which they claimed were entitled 
by the hairsbreadth of a halfpenny or penny to enter under the 
dollar minimum. 


The customs officials in New York were not always disposed 
to accept the invoices at their face value. If they were, there 
were several protagonists of high protection in the city who were 
always ready to charge them with slipshod work, or with down- 
right connivance at the frauds and under valuations of the 
Yorkshire exporter or his American representative. They there- 
fore examined goods with some care, kept their own appraisers 
busy, called in cloth merchants to check invoices and appraisals, 
refused to countenance any longer the old practice of striking an 
average value for a bale or invoice, insisted on individual valua- 
tions of each piece, seized many suspected goods, and then handed 
the matter over to the district attorney, whose business it was, 
in turn, to bring the case of ‘ The United States of America vs. 
Two Cases of Woollens,’ ‘ Eight Bales of Cloth,’ ‘ Three Packages 
of Cassimeres,’ ‘ Seven Cases of Cloths marked B468-474,’ and so 
on, before the judge of the federal district court. 


The stakes in these cases ‘were sometimes high for small mer- | 
chants. For instance, in a dispute concerning a single bale seized 
in 1830, the invoice said the goods were worth £246, but the 
appraisers said they were worth £283. If the latter estimate. 
prevailed, several of the pieces would be raised from the $1 to | 
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the $2.50 class, and the duty would jump from $529 to $1184. 
Hence the battles were fought with fierce vigour by each side, 
with a lavish display of expert testimony by officials, merchants, 
manufacturers, and auctioneers, plus frequent pyrotechnical dis- 
plays by the opposing lawyers and lengthy disquisitions by the 
judge. Often the claimant of the pieces would insist that the only 
way of discovering whether the invoice figures were correct was 
to ask the men who made or bought the cloths in Yorkshire. He 
would insist that these men were ‘ material witnesses in this case 
~ and that it will be unsafe for him to proceed to the trial thereof 
without their testimony.’ He would therefore ask that a com- 
mission of two or three reputable Englishmen be appointed to 
_ take evidence at the point of production or purchase. 


The judge usually granted this request, chose three merchants, 
lawyers, or manufacturers living in the district from which the 
goods had come, and ‘ reposing full confidence in [their] integrity, 
prudence, and fidelity,’ would ask them to summon certain wit- 
nesses and obtain from them, under oath, answers to a long list 
of ‘ interrogations ’ supplied by the claimant’s counsel and a much — 
longer list of ‘cross-interrogations’ prepared by the district 
attorney. These questions ranged over a wide field, including the 
relationship between the witness and the claimant, the business 
history of them both, the details of the ordering, production, and 
dispatch of the goods in dispute, the costs of raw material and 
manufacture, profit rates, discounts, credits, methods of payment, 
the keeping of letter books, the passage of information about the 
tariff from America to Yorkshire, the extent of the interest of 
the witness in the outcome of the case, and so forth. Sometimes 
a sheet of samples cut from the cloths would be enclosed, and 
in one case two dozen pieces, about four inches square, were sent 
back to Yorkshire. 


The commissioners met in some inn or hotel, patiently worked 
through the thick heap of huge sheets on which the questions 
were written, duly recorded the witnesses’ answers, signed each 
sheet, packed up the records, tied them up tightly with red tape, 
put sealing wax on each of the knots on the tape, and then deputed 
one of their number to take the parcel to Liverpool and del ver 
it in person to the captain of the packet ship, who in turn must 
deliver it to the clerk of the court in New York. When the latter 
received it he would inform the parties, and the trial would be 
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resumed after an adjournment which might have lasted for five 
or six months. - 


When these commissions began to take evidence about 1830 
in Leeds, Huddersfield, and Saddleworth, there was much annoy- 
ance in the West Riding. The investigations were regarded by 
Yorkshiremen, already angered by the new tariff, as devices by 
which American manufacturers were trying to find out the costs 
of production, either for business reasons, or as munitions for a 
renewed tariff campaign. Occasionally a witness refused to 
answer questions which seemed to be prying too deeply into his 
production costs or profits. In general, however, the evidence 
was forthcoming, and it always gave support or solace to the 
claimant, but supplied little information that was of use to the 
prosecutor. 


When, in 1832 and 1833, the tariff was again revised, th 
minimum valuation clause was abandoned, but the duty was 
raised to 50 per cent. in 1832, and henceforth importers must pay 
their duties in cash before being allowed to take their goods away. 
Cases concerning attempts to slip goods in under the dollar 
minimum therefore disappeared after 1832; the high protectionist 
fever calmed down as prosperity returned between 1832 and 1836; 
and either the customs officers in New York became less energetic 
or the importers gave them less ground for suspicion. There is 
evidence that some importers worked out a modus vivend1 with 
some officials which was profitable financially to both parties. 
Hence the district court was able to turn to other matters, after 
having spent a lot of its time between 1830 and 1833 wrestling 
with the problems of woollen production and trade. 


In 1838, however, Swartwout, the Collector of the Port of 
New York, ‘resigned’ after nine years’ service, and investigation 
revealed that among his many shortcomings in office was a 
deficiency of over $1,000,000 in his payments to the Treasury. 
In the same year one of his subordinates had given cause for 
suspicion that he was allowing goods to be entered at invoice 
prices far below their real value. Those two events caused a 
‘shake-up ’ in the Customs House, and the new collector, Hoyt, — 
began his reform crusade by assuming that all imports were sus- 
pect and demanding wholesale seizures of goods. The word was 
passed round that he was out ‘to get’ the Yorkshiremen, for 
apparently he made no secret of this intention. Hence the 
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thirties ended as they had begun, with numerous lawsuits against 
textile importers; but the unexpected result of Hoyt’s fervour was 
the focussing of such glaring light on the New York Customs 
House that in 1841 the President appointed a commission to 
investigate the whole situation. 


XV—THE SADDLEWORTH INVASION 


From the records of these two outbursts of judicial and political 
inquisitiveness, we learn much about the Yorkshiremen who were 
in New York during the ’thirties, and almost as much, especially 
from the evidence taken by the commissions, about manufacturing, 
organization, and costs in the West Riding centres of supply. The 
‘men who figure in these scores of lawsuits are nearly all from the 
Saddleworth area. There are a few cases referring to merchants 
of or from the Leeds region; but usually these refer to consign- 
ments, and one gets the impression that Leeds manufacturers or 
merchants interested in the transatlantic trade were now consign- 
ing or selling to American houses, and had abandoned the practice 
of sending a partner or agent to America. But the Huddersfield- 
Saddleworth group more than made up for this abandonment of 
direct contact by the men of Leeds. 

There was, for example, Abel Shaw, who went from Marsden 
to New York about 1826, and bought pieces from such manu- 
facturers as Bent and Bottomley. There was George Shaw, who 
bought the goods made by his brother in Staleywood, Cheshire; 
Charles Buckley, brother of John Buckley, a Saddleworth manu- 
facturer; Samuel Bradbury, who had been in the United States 
from 1820 to 1829, and went back again in 1830 for another 
decade, buying much of the output of his brother’s manufactory 
at Rye Fields in Saddleworth; James Aked of Waters, near Bleak 
Hey Nook in Saddleworth, who went to New York to receive the 
shawls, napkins, and cassimeres made by his brother, but was 
wrecked on a West Indian island and arrived at his destination 
after his goods; Charles Kenworthy, John Schofield, William 
Broadbent, Thomas Winterbottom, William Bent, Edward 
Roberts, and a bevy of Bottomleys, all from Saddleworth, and 
all having encounters with the New York customs men in the 
early or late ’thirties. 

Eventually the collector and the district attorney seem to 
have developed a bad attack of nerves concerning these men and 
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the area from which they came. Such a group of traders, all from 
the same district, all related to each other or at least knowing 
each other well, all concentrating on the same market, talking the 
same dialect and telling the same tales in the witness box—there 
must be a plot. In December, 1839, Hoyt wrote to a Manchester 
law firm. which was to watch the interests of the United States 
in a dozen commissions ‘which had just been appointed to take 
evidence. To the lawyers he confided his conviction that crooked- 
ness was current in the clothing community ten miles east of 
Manchester. : 


The ‘ Yorkshiremen’ as they are familiarly called here, 
and especially those from Saddleworth, have been linked 
together for years in extensive efforts to practise impositions 
upon us; and they have been in the habit, for years, of in- 

_ voicing goods to each other at prices immensely below their 
value. Following is a list of the names we suppose to have 
been engaged in this business. 


Then followed thirty-one names, arranged alphabetically, from 
Bent, Bottomley, and Buckley, to Schofield, Shaw, Taylor, and 
Wood. 


Behind such an army there must lurk the master-mind of 
some small group of super-scoundrels. According to rumour, this 
gang was colloquially called the Spec, and known officially as the 
Saddleworth Spec Company; but whether Spec was short for 
spectre or speculation was not clear. Apparently nothing could 
be learned about the gang from the New Yorkers; hence in every 
set of cross-interrogations prepared for the Yorkshire commis- 
sioners by the district attorney in 1838-9, the same question was 
included: ‘ Has the witness heard of an association or company 
of persons 1n Saddleworth called or known as the Saddleworth 
Spec Company ? What are its objects, its business, when was it 
formed, and who are the members of it ?’ Solemnly under oath 
came always the standard reply: ‘I have never heard of it. I 
am not a member.’ Saddleworth either knew nothing or was not 
telling. 3 


Only once did anyone break down and admit that he knew 
anything; and he was a defendant who was being subjected in 
the New York collector’s office to a third degree grilling of 137 
questions. Under this gruelling duress William Bottomley — 
admitted: 
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There are some individuals they call by that name. There is 
Buckley Bent, John Bradbury, and Abel Shaw. They are in 
the woollen business, but not that exclusively. Some people 
say they are {co-partners in trade], but as to the truth of it 
I know nothing. They send a lot of cloth here. Report says 
it comes consigned to Mr. John Taylor, jun., but I can go 
no farther than what the public say on the subject. 


All of which information still left the subject almost as obscure 
as it had been before. 


Having introduced William Bottomley, this survey may well 
end with a brief account of the way he and his family made a 
mark in American history, but not the kind of mark which had 
-been made by the Thompson family. James Bottomley was 
making cloths at Saddleworth for the American market as early 
as 1822. Krom that year to 1827 he consigned them to Buckley 
Bent, who sold them and received 64 per cent. commission for 
his services. Then he changed.the arrangement, and sold the 
pieces to Buckley (or to his brother, William Bent, who took his 
place in 1829) at 24 per cent. profit on manufacturing and other 
costs, and at ld. per yard profit for any goods the father bought 
in market or warehouse and then sent to New York. In the early 
‘thirties Bottomley’s son, James jun., came to New York and set 
up as a merchant; he was joined by two brothers, William and 
John, who were nominally clerks in his counting house and ware- 
house. His business was large enough to employ two porters as 
well as two clerks; Crowther had had to get along with the half- 
time services of one handy-man. During the seven months from 
August, 1837, to March 1838, a period of depression, he received 
452 bales in 25 shipments; and in July, 1839, William estimated, 
in giving evidence, that the firm had sold $350,000 to $400,000, 
worth of cloth in a little over a year full of gloom to most traders. 


This solid business ran smoothly, free from any friction with 
the customs officers until early 1838, when Swartwout was dis- 
placed by Hoyt as collector. In March, 1838, Bottomley received 
15 packages of cloths and cassimeres on the Roscoe. Following 
the usual practice, one package was picked out for inspection and 
appraisement. The appraiser decided that this package, invoiced 
at £65, was really worth over £71. This was not a serious dis- 
crepancy, but it was enough to strengthen a suspicion which had 
been slowly settling on Bottomley‘s head, and the other fourteen 
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packages were therefore opened and appraised. The total differ- 
ence was much larger: the invoices said the goods were worth 
£905, but the appraisers declared they were worth £1,404. On 
the former figure the duty would be $1,780, but on the latter it 
was $2,870. 


This disparity was too great to be explained as anything but 
‘intent by false valuation to evade and defraud the revenue,’ and 
the whole shipment of goods was therefore seized on April 21. 
Bottomley’s warehouse was raided, and 260 pieces of cloth which 
had come in earlier shipments were taken to the Custom House 
to be appraised and have their invoice prices compared with the 
appraisers’ estimate of their worth. Hoyt rushed men and mes- 
sages to Philadelphia and Baltimore to search for goods which 
might have been sent there, and one batch was found in a Phila- 
elphia hardware store. James was arrested on a charge of perjury 
in making a false entry and of bribing an officer. He was released 
when Corlies, a- well-known auctioneer of Yorkshire cloths, 
entered into a recognizance for his appearance; but he promptly 
ran away to Canada and England, leaving Corlies to pay the 
forfeited bail bond of $4,000 and his own brother William with 
power of attorney to defend the case and face the music. 


For William that music was noisy and sad. At the trial, the 
district attorney alleged that in each shipment one bale out of 
the ten to twenty was always invoiced £15 to £20 higher than 
the others. It might be valued at £90 to £100, or even more, but 
all the others were invoiced at least £20 lower. For example, in 
October, 1839, the one costly package was invoiced at £113, but 
all its companions were said to be worth £51 to £69. Yet the 
descriptions of the cloths showed no such disparity. When — 
Bottomley went to clear his shipment he always insisted on 
dealing with the same deputy-collector, James Campbell. If 
Campbell was not available, he would go away and return later. 
The two transacted their business in a low tone of voice, and 
Campbell always chose for inspection the bale with the high 
invoice price. 

In the light of the revelation made by examining all the Roscoe 
shipment, it seemed fair to assume that ‘Campbell and Bottomley 
had a working arrangement, financially cemented, by which the 
official would choose for examination the bale which was highly 
and correctly invoiced, and then pass the others, which were | 
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grossly undervalued. This was the suspicion which had been 
growing in the minds of some of Campbell‘s fellow officers; and 
when Campbell was summarily dismissed on almost the same day 
that Bottomley fled, the exposure shook the Custom House as 
much as it did Pearl Street. The absconder’s brother, William, 
could do little to defend him, and the goods from the Roscoe were 
condemned. Since William had been allowed to take possession 
of them after giving a bond for their appraised value ($7,000) 
and paying duty on that sum ($2,870), he had to honour his bond 
in cash and pay the court costs. The total cost of importing those 
fifteen packages was $10,265; if James’ luck had held, it would 
have been a tariff charge of only $1,780. 


This trial aroused widespread attention and comment. The 
New York Evening Post gave it a three-column report, and in an 
editorial said that the fraudulent importers and false valuations 
allowed shady adventurers to undersell fair traders, and had 
robbed the customs funds of $1,000,000 during the last three 
years.1 If this were true, Hoyt and his officers were certainly 
out to prevent any further lawbreaking, especially by Bottomley. 
The Roscoe shipment in March was followed by that of other 
spring goods, all invoiced according to the old plan. One batch 
of seven packages was seized in May. 1838, condemned, and sold 
for over $7,000. Another lot, of 13 cases, which arrived about 
the same time, lay unclaimed in the public storehouse from May 
till August, during which time Bottomley obtained from England 
new papers, with higher valuations. But this action did not save 
the goods; they were seized as soon as William came to claim 
them, and after a protracted trial were condemned. Bottomley 
had.to pay $9,000 to reclaim them, in addition to $4,000 in 
duties. Their invoice price had been £1,500, or about $7,500. 
Their owner appealed against this verdict, but died before the 
appeal was heard, and the case dragged on till 1845. 


Hoyt was now truly on the rampage. German pianos, French 
silks, and Yorkshire woollens alike roused his ire. Between June 
and September, 1838, the district attorney filed 26 suits against 
Yorkshire imports. But he won only about six of them, and 
Hoyt complained bitterly that New York juries, composed chiefly 
of importers, were hostile, and that the judge was prejudiced. At 
least a score of commissions took evidence in the West Riding 


1N.Y. Evening Post, Jan. 23, 1839." 
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during 1839-40, but the information they collected always 
favoured the importer. The American consuls in Leeds and 
Liverpool helped as much as possible, by passing on the word 
‘ Watch Broadbent’s goods,’ or Bradbury’s, Buckley’s, Schofield’s, 
and making investigations quietly. Yet the results in terms of 
verdicts were often meagre food to the collector’s zeal. He lost 
far more cases than he won. 


Then, like bolts from the blue, two windfalls dropped at his 
feet. In one of the trials, some letters written by Samuel Wood 
from. New York to his father in the Saddleworth region were read. 
In them the young man said that he had done no more than . 
other Yorkshiremen, whose names he gave, had been doing for 
years. Then the books of a bankrupt Manchester firm were sent 
by the British commissioner of bankruptcy to Philadelphia to 
clear up some disputed debts. These ‘ accidently fell’ into Hoyt’s 
hands, and careful study revealed marked discrepancies between 
the prices charged for goods and those recorded on the invoices. 
Armed with these documents, Hoyt examined the records of the 
implicated importers for recent months and years, in order to 
estimate how much each of them had defrauded the Treasury by 
undervaluation, as a prelude to suits for the recovery of these 
amounts as debts. By August, 1839, while Hoyt’s officers were 
impounding new imports, and others were seizing cloths which 
had been cleared and now reposed in coastal or inland warehouses, 
the district attorney obtained writs for the arrest of twelve 
Saddleworth men trading in New York, under charge of being in 
debt to the United States for sums ranging from $10,000 to 
$50,000 each on recent shipments. John Taylor, Henry Dixon, 
William Platt, and Duncan all fled to Canada; so also did Samuel 
Shaw and his wife, leaving their children behind. They made 
their way to Montreal, and all settled down in the same hotel 
to wait and see what would happen. James Bottomley had 
vanished in April, and William Broadbent was away in England. 
But five men—Samuel Bradbury, George Shaw, John Platt, 
Joseph Broadbent, and Harris—were arrested. ; 


This action, coming at the height of the seizures of goods, 
created a first class sensation in the chief ports. The culprits 
may have had guilty consciences, but the district attorney’s 
courage was far from indomitable. He and Hoyt knew that they | 
were trying a huge bluff; the goods had been properly cleared, 
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released, and sold long ago, and it would be difficult to obtain 
sufficient proof to convict the men, or to establish the exact extent 
of the fraud. Those who had fled were beyond reach; those who 
had been arrested did not have enough money to meet the 
claims against them; and the state of feeling in the mercantile 
community was so tense that the action quickly began to look 
unwise to the chief actors. Friends of the arrested or absconded 
men met Hoyt, and learned that he was willing to consider any 
offers which might end the matter out of court. Unless such 
compromises were reached, and the suits discontinued, there was 
little prospect of the government getting anything. Finally a 
compromise figure was reached for each case: the total claims 
($155,000) were reduced to $86,000, but it is not clear how much 
of this money was ever paid. 


The culminating uproar created by the discovery of Swart- 
wout’s defalcations and disappearance, by Hoyt’s seizures, and 
by the arrests, raised a demand for a searching inspection of the 
New York Custom House and all its works. In 1841 the President 
appointed a commission of three men to make such inspection. 
The result was one volume of about 1,600 pages, and some sub- 
sidiary reports. As one wades through it, the first impression is 
that some of the Saddleworth gang were scoundrels; the second 
is that many of the officials were scoundrels; and before one has 
finished the report one is doubting the probity of the commis- 
sioners. The ‘damned Yorkshiremen’ were certainly as much 
sinned against as sinning. That all their invoices were correct, 
no one of them would have asserted; but they were confronted 
with collectors, appraisers, valuators, and others whose admin- 
istration of the revenue laws was often far from fair or scrupul- 
ously honest. The New York Custom House was a rich political 
plum tree, from which Hoyt was soon picking fruit as vigorously 
as had his predecessor. Customs prosecutions yielded good fees 
to lawyers, court clerks and marshals. If a case was won, half 
the penalties paid were distributed among the officers. And 
finally, the importer was faced by the hostility of the domestic 
manufacturing interests, and that hostility could make itself felt 
both in the general attitude of the collector and in the decisions 
of men called in to appraise the value of goods. 


By the time the astounding report was published, the long 
depression which had begun in 1836 was drawing to a close; but 
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the American market for British “ manufactures of wool ’ recovered 
very slowly. Not till 1853 did the United States official figures 
show woollen imports from Britain equal in value to those of the 
boom year, 1836. Throughout the ‘fifties the value rose fluctu- 
atingly, and on the eve of the Civil War amounted to $26,000,000 
against $11,000,000 in 1850, and $7,000,000 in 1840. Of the 
$26,000,000 in 1860, worsteds accounted for over $10,000,000. 
These cloths had grown in importance throughout the ’forties, 
still more throughout the ‘fifties, and eventually were to over- 
shadow the woollen cloths. By 1860 the United States had learned 
how to make the low and medium grades, but the high grade 
woollens and most worsteds were still imported. 


Those imports were by 1860 almost entirely in the hands of 
American houses. The activities of British immigrant traders had 
declined relatively, and almost certainly absolutely during the 
’forties. Of twelve firms which were described as ‘ Importers of 
Woollens ’ in the New York directory for 1850, six [might be of 
Yorkshire ancestry (Buckley, Hodgson, Hudson, Ives, Whitaker, 
and Birchall) ; two at least are German, and of the seven “ Importers 
of worsted and merino goods’ one looks Irish, one may be a Scot, 
but the other five are German. The Saddleworth boys seem to 
have gone home, the Leeds contingent had vanished, though 
Edwin Birchall & Son might be a belated recruit. The woollen 
business had become American. ; 
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1, THE. GRANT OF THE CHARI 


At the beginning of the thirteenth century the village of Leeds 
was an agricultural. manor. Its internal arrangements were 
apparently more elaborate than usual, perhaps because the seven 
thanes, who according to Domesday Book held ‘ seven manors’ 
there in the time of King Edward, had left some complications 
underneath the uniform Norman organisation as one manor; it 
was, too, rather larger than most of its neighbours; but it did 
not differ from them in any essentials. Some of its inhabitants 
were freeholders, some of them were villeins paying for their 
lands with a labour rent and passing on property and obligations 
inescapably from father to son; but nearly all of them gained 
their living from the cultivation of its common fields. 


In the reign of John, the lord of the manor, Maurice Paynell 
or of Gant, gave a charter to ‘ his burgesses of Leeds,’ granting 
them (in addition to certain legal and commercial privileges) 
their tofts, and with each toft a half-acre of agricultural land, 
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to be held at a yearly rent of sixteen pence, and sold or bequeathed 
as they wished. Instead of a large holding of strips of plough- 
land in the common fields, a burgess was to have (in modern 
language) a building site and an allotment; he was to be free to 
dispose as he wished of his land and the obligations that went 
with it; and his rent was to be paid not in labour but in money, 
leaving him time to engage in a craft or in trade. These three 
things were what at this time chiefly distinguished a borough 
from a non-burghal manor. Nothing is said of incorporation and 
self-government, for these as borough characteristics were still 
in the future; the burgage-holders of Maurice’s charter did not 
acquire them in the Middle Ages, as many similar groups in other 
places did; and it was the inhabitants of a much larger area who 
‘were incorporated as the Borough of Leeds in 1626. But without 
developing further, Maurice’s little borough kept up an increasingly 
tenuous and shadowy existence for over five hundred years, and 
it has left its mark on the face of the city to-day. 


Its history, like that of the rest of the manor, with which it 
was closely interwoven, is not likely ever to be known in full 
detail; we have no long series of medieval court-rolls, such as 
those which throw so much light on the early history of Bradford. 
Of the extant sources, many of the most important are still 

unprinted, and till they are accessible, it is hardly worth while 
- to attempt a general picture of medieval Leeds. But it happens 
that the available evidence on the borough, though scrappy and 
exiguous, is enough to show with fair certainty what were its 
main characteristics, and the part it took in the development of 
Leeds from village to city; and as they prove to be rather different 
from what has commonly been supposed, it has seemed worth 
while to attempt the present sketch; hoping that some future 
historian will be able to add to it and perhaps to correct it. 


Maurice’s charter was printed by T. D. Whitaker in his Lozdis 
and Elmete from ‘a copy written by some illiterate scribe.’ Two 
other copies (both of them late) have recently become known, 
one in the Spencer-Stanhope Collection from Cannon Hall, now 
at the Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford, the other (unfortun- 
ately inaccessible during the present war) in the Stevens Mss. 
at the Leeds Reference Library. On the basis of the Bradford 
manuscript and of parallel charters, I have prepared a new text, 
and discussed the meaning of its clauses and its relation to its 
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Pontefract prototype in a paper which it is hoped to print later. 
Here, I place it in its topographical and temporal setting and 
examine its working and the later history of the burgages it set 
up; appending by way of interim documentary justification a 
translation of the revised text. 


In the Bradford Ms. and in Whitaker’s text the charter is 
dated 1207; but as it appears to have been witnessed by the well- 
known Paulinus of Leeds, who certainly died some time before 
May 1203, the true date may be a few years earlier. 


The manor of Leeds was a member of the honour of Ponte- 
fract, held by Maurice Paynell of Roger Lacy, lord of the honour; 
and Maurice’s charter, granting the liberties and free laws enjoyed 
by the burgesses of Roger Lacy at Pontefract, follows very closely 
the Pontefract charter which Roger had granted in 1194. Four 
substantial divergencies are noted below; the others are few, 
and, apart from the necessary alterations of names and so forth, 
are merely verbal and such as might be due to carelessness or 
to a desire to improve the language. It was common both to 
give a general definition of the privileges of one borough by 
reference to those of another, and to follow in detail the wording 
of a document from the borough taken as a model; the Pontefract 
charter similarly grants the liberties and free laws of the king’s 
burgesses of Grimsby, and follows a Grimsby document, in this 
case not a charter but a custumal. Pontefract was similarly taken 
as a model by Archibishop Gray when in 1228 he founded a 
borough in his manor of Sherburn! (overlooked by Ballard and 
Tait). We cannot, accordingly, regard the terms of the charter 
as having been drafted with any reference to the particular cir- 
cumstances or requirements of Leeds, or conclude with Whitaker 
that because the charter mentions water carriage, the Aire was 
navigable in the thirteenth century. 


Since the Leeds borough customs were based on those of 
Pontefract, much of what is said here will apply also to the more 
populous and flourishing borough there, but I have not attempted 
to discuss the local circumstances at Pontefract. 


It has generally been supposed that Maurice’s charter brought 
the borough into existence. The conventional language of a 
medieval English borough charter does not make it clear whether 


1Surtees Society, lvi, 228, 
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it is creating a new borough, extending the privileges of one which 
already exists, or merely confirming the privileges it mentions; 
at the time of Roger’s charter, in fact, Pontefract had been a 
borough for many years, and it was presumably receiving a 
confirmation and extension of its privileges. 


There is, however, a certain amount of evidence that this was . 
not so at Leeds. No earlier reference to a borough, burgages, or 
burgesses here has been found; and Leeds was so unimportant 
that a twelfth century borough organisation is prima facie unlikely. 
There are two differences, moreover, between the Leeds and 
Pontefract charters that may be significant: first, after mentioning 
that the burgesses were to pay a money rent, the Pontefract 
. charter adds ‘as they did in the time of Henry of Lacy,’ while 
the Leeds charter has no corresponding phrase; secondly, the 
burgesses of Pontefract paid 200 marks for their charter, and no 
payment is mentioned at Leeds. In general, it is probably not 
safe to attach much significance to the silence of such a document, 
but the word for word correspondence between the Leeds and 
Pontefract charters is for the most part so close that the omissions 
are probably deliberate: that no earlier payment of burgage rent 
is mentioned because none had been made, and that no price 
was exacted for the grant of the charter because it was being 
granted to a new community to which it was still necessary to 
attract members. Thus, at the new borough of Leek, created 
by a charter of 1209-28, the burgages were to be rent-free for 
the first three years.? 


The charter was doubtless enrolled by Maurice in his court 
rolls. The sealed original was presumably given to the burgesses, 
as it would have been to an individual grantee; the 1215 charter 
of the ‘New borough’ of Eynsham recites that it was sealed 
and delivered ‘commune illorum qui predictum tenementum 
habebunt ’;3 and such charters have survived at other places— 
at Pontefract, for instance, among the corporation muniments. 
I do not know who would have the custody of it in an unincor- 
porated borough; but it seems no one has ever claimed to have 
seen the Leeds charter—and it must be presumed lost. So also 
is the copy of a ‘ charter of Maur. Painell (9th King John)’ which 


2 B.B.C., 50. 


3 Eynsham chartulary. Ed, H, E, Salter (Oxford Historical Society, 49, 
61), i, 61, 
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Thoresby was busy making in August 1694, and the ‘ ancient 
manuscript ’ from which he transcribed it. 


2. THE BOROUGH AND THE MANOR 


What were the relations between the borough of Leeds and 
the manor of Leeds ? Hamilton Thompson, emphasising the con- 
tinuity of the borough and the earlier manor, says “ The borough 
was only the manor under a new name and with improved con- 
ditions of tenure’; and the same view is expressed by Hemmeon.* 
While it is true, of course, that the burgesses and their holdings 
were inside and not outside the manorial system, it is clearly not 
the case that all the villeins of Leeds became burgesses or that 
all their lands were held by burgage tenure. In fact, the rental 
of 1425,5 while it distinguishes the holdings of the burgesses, 
_ shows as well as freehold land a great deal of land held by villein 

tenure which has apparently not yet quite developed into copy- 
hold tenure by the commutation of labour rents into money 
rents. Indeed, if there had been one household for each half- 
acre and building plot in the manor of Leeds, it would have been 
a much more populous place than we know it to have been. It 
may be added that in 1425, when the office of reeve of the borough 
was being let at an annual rent® villeins were still compelled to 
act as reeve of the manor in return for an allowance of corn and 
pasturage.’ 

The borough, in short, though it was within the manor, 
physically and administratively, was not co-extensive with it; it 
had its own reeve, though he was, like the manor reeve, an officer 
of the lord; it had its own court, though it was, like the manor 
court, a court of the lord. Where it was, physically, within the 
lands of the manor, can now be established. 

The normal holding of a burgage tenant in medieval England 
included essentially a small building site in a central position 
(often called simply a burgage), and often also some agricultural 
land which might be a little distance away. At Leeds the charter 
defines the holding as a toft and a half-acre. The ‘ tofts’ were 
evidently the building sites; and the name burgage and the borough 
privileges were in fact attached to them'rather than to the half- 
acres. Thus the extent of 1341 as translated by J. Lister, describes 


4 Burgage tenure in England (Harvard ‘Th. Misc., SaVoeee 


U.P., 1914), p. 96. Th. Mise. xxived2, 
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a burgager’s holding as a burgage with half an acre adjoining. 
Adjoining is no doubt a mistranslation; the word should be 
appurtenant, for as will be seen the half-acres were some distance 
away from the burgages. 


Where were the building sites in Leeds ? 


The number of burgages as given in the rentals of 1341, 1425 
and 1611 is not very precise, owing to numerous subdivisions, and 
the figures are slightly contradictory. In 1341, the number is 
60 5/24, but the rents add up to 60 3/4 times the burgage rent 
of 16 pence. In 1425, there are 60 3/4 (assuming that the 14 1/4 
or so held by ‘ burgagers at will’ are identical with some of those 
in the list at the end of the rental). In 1611, the number seems 
. rather greater. It seems likely that as the borough was an artificial 
creation, there were originally a round sixty. 


The charter does not, as a few charters do, prescribe the size 
of the building sites. The area naturally varied from place to 
place. Frontages are recorded of 80 feet,® 4 perches,® 34 perches,!® 
Dice a perches,” 40 feet, 2 perches,“ and one perch.” At 
Preston, where 12 feet was the minimum frontage to qualify for 
burgesshood,!* it was presumably produced by the subdivision of 
a wider original holding. The depth is recorded as 24 perches,!” 
PZ perches,’° 160 feet,!* 7 perches,2° 5 perches,*!:and_80 feet." In 
one borough the area is given as half an acre.” 


Mary Bateson™ refers to ‘some twenty-five boroughs that 
look as if they had been cut out of townships and provided with 
a very small territory.’ A newly-created borough must in fact 
generally have been formed in this way by laying out burgages 
on waste or demesne lands, as we know was sometimes done. 
Thus, in 1197-1213, Abbot William granted to the new borough 
of Burton-on-Trent ‘ burgages . . . in that street which lies from 
the great bridge of Burton up to the new bridge,’® and in 1215 
Abbot Adam set up a new borough at Eynsham on land ‘ which 


& Surtees Society, lvi, 251. 222.5.8.G-S15 
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was of our demesne and lies without the vill of Eynsham, that 
is to say between that vill and the high road towards the bridge 
of Kersintone to the south, and similarly all that land which was 
of our demesne towards the north in the length of twenty perches 
from that road towards the north.’6 Roger de Merlay similarly 
describes the burgages he is granting at Morpeth: ‘ all my cultura 
of Morpeth by these bounds [details given]; and within the said 
cultura I have given my aforesaid burgesses 43 tofts and half a 
rood [to each toft]’ (1239-1266); other burgages granted in 
another Morpeth charter (1246-62) were in two named pieces of 
land.?” 


There are records of the position of some of the Leeds bur- 
gages. Thoresby states?® that ‘many of the ancient Borough-— 
Houses, which to this Day pay a certain Burgage-Rent to the 
Lords of the Mannor of Leedes’ stood in Briggate. The rental of 
1425 mentions the position of one burgage only, in the market 
place, which when we first hear of it was in Briggate;?® the property 
afterwards known as the Saddle Inn, which stood on the east side 
of Lower Briggate, where it is now crossed by the railway viaduct, 
is described in sixteenth-century deeds as a burgage; and a bur- 
gage belonging to Kirkstall at the time of the Dissolution was ‘ in 
Briggate of Leeds.’?° 


In the earliest detailed map of Briggate, that in Giles’ map of 
1815,30@ running off from it on each side for its whole length from 
Call Lane to the Headrow is a series of narrow yards, many of 
which, of course, still remain to-day. The site occupied by each 
of these yards and the buildings opening off it is no doubt a very 
early unit of land which has been developed by building over what 
was originally a back garden. Now, neglecting the sites at the 
corners of Swinegate and Call Lane (which can be supposed to 
present their fronts to those streets and their sides to Briggate), 
and allowing for the fact that Commercial Street and Duncan 
Street were opened up in modern times, the total frontage to 
Briggate of these plots is almost exactly 1485 feet—that is 30 x 3 
perches. I make the number of courtyards 30 on the east side, 
385 on the west, and each courtyard (or occasionally a pair of 
courtyards) seems to correspond to a three-perch unit. Their 

26 B.B.C., 45 2 Th, Mist. <a 
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depth varies between 10 and 18 perches. There can be little 
doubt that these are the original burgages. The deepest plots are 
those on the west side of Briggate above Boar Lane, where they 
abut on land that was not developed till the eighteenth century; 
this suggests that the land behind the others—that is, in Vicar 
Lane, Kirkgate, Call Lane, Swinegate, and Boar Lane—was 
already ‘ developed’ at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The examination of early deeds of property in Briggate might 
provide further evidence. 


Only one reference to a burgage outside Briggate is known. 
A charter of 32 Hen. 67! appears to describe a plot on the east 
side of Vicar Lane as a burgage; but the position is not quite 
certain, the text is obscure and perhaps corrupt, and it is possible 
that when the significance of burgage tenure had declined, the 
word was used loosely to describe any similar urban plot. 


It would appear then that before the creation of the borough, 
the houses of the village reached from the church along Kirkgate 
as far as a point between Vicar Lane and Briggate; along Vicar 
Lane as far as the Headrow; along Call Lane and Swinegate to 
the King’s Mills; and along Boar Lane from about Trinity Church 
westwards for an uncertain distance. 


It has generally been assumed that there was an earlier ford 
on the site of Leeds Bridge. This is perhaps being too precise; 
the construction of the mill-dam may have changed the course 
of the river; indeed the curiously sinuous southern boundary of 
Leeds township looks rather as though it followed an earlier 
course of the river, or a subsidiary channel south of the main 
stream, which does not seem to be forbidden by the contours. 
But there can be little doubt that there had long been a crossing 
not far away; there may have been already a bridge on the present 
site, or (a tempting guess) it may have been built when the 
borough was laid out; or again it may not have been built till 
later. 


It would seem then that Maurice laid out a new wide street, 
with thirty building sites on either side, running up the hill from 
the straggling village street, conveniently near if not actually 
opposite the river crossing; it was well placed for markets and 
fairs, and had a wide space for them; and its tenants were endowed 
with privileges which would facilitate their conduct. 


3t Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, p. 19. 
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It must have been as striking and as useful a piece of town- | 
planning as the recent remaking and continuation of the Head- 
row; and Leeds owes to Maurice of Gant one of the most striking 
features of its modern plan—the position of its chief streets some 
distance away from its ancient parish church. 

The ‘new borough’ of Eynsham (1215), to which we haye 
already referred, was similarly laid out on the outskirts of a small 
village, on both sides of a road, backing on to the village on one 
side. | | 

When burgages were formed in this way, it was sometimes 
necessary to give them to immigrants: thus King John’s Liverpool 
charter of 1207 is addressed ‘ to all faithful men who wish to have 
burgages in our vill of Liverpool,’ and invites them ‘ that safely 
and in Our peace you come thither to receive your burgages.’? 
Some of the Leeds burgages may have been tenanted in this 
way: to release sixty villeins from their agricultural obligations 
would probably have dislocated the work of the land. But enough 
can be made out of the later medieval field system of Leeds to 
show that it was abnormal and to suggest that it has undergone 
some such dislocation: the ‘ new demesne ’ of the rentals may have 
come into existence by the same arrangement that created the 
borough; and nothing suggests that commerce and industry were 
so flourishing in thirteenth-century Leeds that the burgesses 
would be unable to spend some of their time working on the land 
for wages. (It may be hoped that some further hight may be shed 
on this, and ultimately perhaps on the Leeds of the twelfth and 
eleventh centuries, when the available evidence on the medieval 
fields has been pieced together.) In any case, it may be supposed 
that some of the first burgesses were younger sons of villeins; and 
it is unlikely that any of them came from very far afield. 

With each burgage was granted half an acre of land for culti- 
vation. In 1425, Agnes Morley, a ‘ burgager,’ held a messuage 
and a butcher’s booth in the market place and half an acre in 
‘ Birmantofts ;34 two deeds dated 5 Hen. VI and 15 Ed. IV, both 
convey one burgage in Leeds and ‘ half an acre of land lying upon 
Burmantoftes;’ and the deeds relating to the Saddle Inn bur- 
gage convey with the burgage in Leeds half an acre of land in 

2 Eynsham chartulary (Oxford Historical Society, 49, 51)ii, xl—xliii, and 
map facing p. xli. 
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Burmantofts. In other cases land in Burmantofts is associated 
with burgages, though there had evidently been a good deal of 
trading in the half-acres, as might be expected, when the increase 
of commerce had made it unnecessary for every one to grow 
food; and each burgage has no longer exactly its half-acre. Thus, 
in a lease of 1511, a burgage was associated with three roods in 
“Burgman Tofts ’ ;36 in 1561, Christopher Jackson bequeathed two 
half-burgages, a close called ‘ lyttle burmantoftes,’ and one acre 
in ‘great burmantoftes’;3? an inquisition of 33 Hen. VIII as 
quoted by Thoresby*®® refers to burgages, arable, and meadow at 
“Burmanton in Leedes;’ (it may be suspected that Thoresby has 
confused his quotation, and that not the burgages but only the 
land attached to them were at ‘ Burmanton’). Finally, the rental 
of 1611 shows land at Burmantofts held in free burgage.®® 


We may with Whitaker*® approve of Thoresby’s etymology 
of Burmantofts from ‘ Burrowmenstofts. These would not of 
course be the tofts of the charter, but its half-acres; toft and 
croft were used more loosely in medieval Leeds than they are by 
modern writers on the manor; in the rentals, ‘ Woodhouse Tofts,’ 
“Town End Tofts,’ and ‘ Knowstrop Tofts’ are all names of 
arable flats. 


Burmantofts lies north-east of the church on the northern 
edge of ‘ Knowstrop fields,’ one of the two sets of open fields 
within the manor. It was probably two or three ‘ flats’ or sets 
of open arable strips; a parcel of land is described in the rental 
of 1612 as ‘ one acre lying in two strips of the said close called 
Cley-Flat near Burmantofts.’* Clay Flat is elsewhere® described 
as ‘in Burmantofts’; and we may perhaps see in these two 
strips two of the half-acres of the charter. Beyond Burmantofts 
was probably waste; and the borough lands may have been 
either taken from the open fields, or added to them from the 
waste. 


86 Y.A.J., xii, 231. 

87 Testamenta Leodiensia, Thoresby Society, xxvii, 335-6. 
38 Ducatus, ed. ii, 103. 

39 Th. Misc., xi, 400; xxiv, 338. 
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3. BURGAGE TENURE 


The charter confers privileges in tenure, legal procedure, and 
commerce; we will consider them in that order. 

The most important thing which at this time distinguished a 
borough from an ordinary manor was the tenure of small plots 
at a money rent, so that the tenant, free from labour services, 
could devote much of his time to a craft or to trade. The Leeds 
charter, as we have seen, grants with each of these tofts or bur- 
gages a half-acre of land for cultivation. That of Pontefract does 
not, but by another charter (undated but made at a different 
place) Roger de Lacy granted land to his burgesses on a much 
larger—apparently an unusually large—scale. 

At Pontefract, the rent was twelve pence, which was the usual 
rent for a burgage with any annexed land throughout the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; it is one of the features of borough 
tenure which Miss Bateson traced back to the laws of Breteuil, 
the bourg in Normandy often cited as a model by Norman lords 
founding boroughs in England. Lower rents are not infrequent, 
but higher ones only occur in exceptional circumstances for many 
years after 1207. Leeds is one of the exceptions, the rent pre- 
scribed by the charter (clause 1) being sixteen pence. This, Prof. 
D. C. Douglas has pointed out to me, is the amount of the Scandi- 
navian unit of reckoning called the ova, which was especially 
common in the northern Danelaw;* but its appearance here is 
more probably because the draftsman, with the Pontefract rent 
of 12d. for each toft before him, added a further 4d. to cover the 
half-acre; in all the other cases of burgage rents higher than 12d., 
similar circumstances can be seen. Thus, at Ruyton (Salop) the 
rent was 12d. for a burgage and 4d. for each acre (of three) of 
annexed land. It was stated in 2 Eliz. that ‘no burgage in 
Leedes paid ever any Weapentake rent, but a rent called Burgage 
rent to the Queenes baylie of Leedes’;*® the amount was still 
unaltered in 1612,4° and presumably in Thoresby’s time, when 
burgage rents were still being paid. It seems to have been regarded 
as a charge on the toft or messuage, and to have continued 
unaltered when the half-acre had passed into other hands. 


**F. M. Stenton, in Proceedings of the British Academy, 1927, pp. 236-8; 
and in his Danelaw documents, p. cxxxvi; D. C. Douglas, in E. H. R., xliii, 376. 

“ E.H.R., xv., 317. Cf. Eynsham, Sherborne 1227/8, Deganwy 1252, 
Agardsley 1265, Morpeth 1239-66, Denbigh 1282-90, all in B.B.C. ii. 
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The other conditions of tenure call for little comment; they 
are similar to those of most boroughs at the time. There is to be 
the freedom of alienation characteristic of burgage tenure (clause 
3); the method of transfer, by surrender to the reeve in the 
borough court, is laid down with unusual detail, and land Som 
transferred is (as was not uncommon) to be held without challenge 
after a year and a day (clause 26). We do not know how long 
this system survived; but in 1427 we find a burgage being 
conveyed by deed.* | 


Three printed extents of the manor, dating from 1341, 1425, 
and 1612 give some indications of the development of burgage 
tenure.48 


In 1341, the burgages are distinguished as being held ‘ freely ’ 
(47 1/4 burgages) or ‘ for terms’ (13 burgages); this suggests that 
thirteen had come into the hands of the lord and had been leased 
by him. In 1425 the distinction is not made; and in 1612 they 
are all described as being ‘ free burgages.’ 


In 1341, some holdings—16 to 19 burgages—pay additional 
rents, either as held ‘at will’ or by ‘cotter burgesses’; 1425 
gives a list of what are evidently additional rents paid by ‘ bur- 
gagers at will,’ for apparently 14 1/4 burgages; and 1612 has a 
similar though shorter list of additional rents; the tenants who 
pay them are described as holding iu libera firma et libere necnon 
per copiam rotulorum curiae, in free farm and freely, and also by 
copyhold. W. P. Baildon’? suggested that this curious phrase was 
incorrect, and proposed to read et non for necnon; but to say 
that burgage tenure was not copyhold appears too obvious 
to be worth saying and the phrase as it stands does seem to 
describe a rather anomalous tenure, involving both the burgage 
rent (still farmed out with other things in 1612) and payments 
rather like copyhold rent made direct to the preposztor or bailiff. 
I suspect that libera firma is an error for libero burgagio. 


In 1341, 3/4 of a burgage were held by a villein, who paid 2d. 
annually for license to hold it; but in 1425, several burgages were 
held by tenants in bondage, without apparently any special 
licence. (Their services had by then been commuted for rents, 
and though they were, according to the rental, still subject to 

47 Bodleian Library, Calendar of charters (1878). p. 618 

4s Th. Misc., xxxiii, 83; xxiv, 6; xi, 369, and xxiv, 336. 

49 Th. Misc., xxiv, 333-4. 
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a number of feudal disabilities, it may be doubted whether these 
were enforced). 

The charter authorises the erection of additional buildings on 
a burgage (clause 23) and envisages the sale and subletting not 
only of whole burgages but also of parts of them; it prescribes 
that the owner of a part is to have full burgess rights, the tenant 
only burgess trading rights (clauses 4-5). We find that in 1341, 
eighteen burgesses held one burgage each, and twenty-three 
held fractions ranging from 1/8 to 5/6. It looks as though the 
process which produced the picturesque if dark and airless ‘ yards ’ 
of Briggate had already begun. Of these 23 fractional holdings, 
all except two half-burgages were held freely, suggesting that 
the subdivision was due to testators dividing their land among 
children rather than to a demand for burgage holdings from 
outsiders. Ten burgesses held larger holdings, ranging up to 
3 1/2 (or 3) burgages, and probably sublet some of them. None 
of these tenants held any other land in the manor, except for 
four stalls or shambles in the market, and a couple of tofts held 
by cotter-tenure. But besides these humble people, the three 
largest freeholders in the manor, John Passelew, Thos. Waite, 
and Alexander Ledes, also held between them nearly fourteen 
burgages, no doubt mainly if not entirely for the purpose of 
subletting them. 

The year 1425 presents a very different picture: the families 
of Passelew (lords of Potter Newton, though no longer large free- 
holders in Leeds itself), Rome (lords of the sub-manor of Catbees- 
ton), and Neville lords of Hunslet and Liversedge, and large 
freeholders in Leeds), held between them 24 burgages; sixteen 
more were held by six persons, most of whom held other lands 
in the manor; the remaining 21 1/4 were held by nineteen bur- 
gesses, only two of whom held less than one burgage. If, as 
seems likely, the earlier subdivision had led to the building of 
additional houses or the sub-division of existing ones, it is clear 
that many of these must have sublet tenements. A good many 
of them held other land in the manor; it seems clear that there 
was a good deal of trading in real property, and that something 
like a class of urban landlords was growing up. 

The rental of 1612 is more satisfactory than the earlier ones 
in that it gives the names of occupiers. There were 91 separate 
holdings, mostly of one burgage or half a burgage. Of these 
Robert Portington held 13 burgages in 18 holdings; two others — 
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(including Harrison the benefactor) held five each; seven held 
two each, and 43 others held one each; 30 out of 53 holders occupied 
their own tenements, or one of them. 

In the 1612 rental, a number of copyhold tenements in Brig- 
gate are described as burgages; the phrases used are burgagium 
sive tenementum or burgagium sive messuagium, and I believe that 
these were never real burgages, but that as the tenure had ceased 
to have any great significance, the word was used loosely to 
describe a holding similar in size and situation to the burgage 
messuages, probably the buildings which had been put up in the 
midddle of the street. 

It is difficult to trace the history of the half-acres in Burman- 
tofts; some of the burgage holdings are described in 1425 as ‘a 
messuage and half an acre,’ or a ‘ burgage and half an acre’; I 
suspect that sometimes the word burgage was used to cover both 
parts of the holding. But it seems likely, from the rental of 1425 
and from other references given above, that some of the Burman- 
tofts land had been transferred from one messuage to another, 
and some of it had come adrift altogether. The 1612 Survey 
shows 6 1/2 acres in Burmantofts held in libero burgagio, as well 
as eleven acres and an indeterminate close in Burmantofts, held 
by copyhold and classed as demesne. If the copyhold lands were 
indeed part of the original burgage holdings, that leaves un- 
accounted some fourteen acres, less the area of the close; this may 
still have been attached to burgage messuages. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, burgage tenure had 
no doubt contributed to the slowly but steadily growing prosperity 
of Leeds by providing holdings free from villein disabilities and 
free to change hands. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
its significance declined. As villeinage decayed and bondage tenure 
grew into copyhold, and as, with no resident lord of the manor, 
demesne lands became available for small tenants, the sharp 
contrast which had existed between burgage and other lands 
gradually disappeared; the burgess did not lose his freedom, but 
the villein became free. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
many of the burgages were acquired, presumably as investments, 
by a few large landowners in and about Leeds. It is no doubt a 
reflection of the widespread prosperity of the townsmen in the 
later fifteenth and the sixteenth century that these large blocks 
were broken up, and that one third of the holdings were owned 
by their occupiers, 
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4. THE BOROUGH COURT 


In the Middle Ages the functions of a law court were wider 
than they are to-day: as well as settling disputes and punishing 
offences, a manorial court acted as a land registry and carried 
out, so far as they were carried out at all, most of the functions 
of a modern local authority. It was, moreover, the court of a 
lord, the means of exercising his authority and a source of profit 
from fees and fines. It differed, too, in constitution, for, while 
there was a presiding official to represent authority, it was essen- 
tially a meeting of the members of the group with whose interests 
it was concerned; they were its ‘ suitors ’ and ‘ owed suit’ to it,— 
that is, they were bound to be present at its meetings and to 
take part in its proceedings. 7 

At Leeds there was of course such a manor court before 1207, 
though no records of its proceedings at this date have reached 
us; and it continued to exist side by side with the borough court, 
to regulate the affairs of the large portion of the manor outside 
the borough. In the borough court, the presiding official was the 
borough reeve or bailiff, whom the charter calls rather exception- 
ally by the title of pretor; he was to be appointed annually, paying 
for the privilege and recouping himself from the profits of the 
court; if a burgess and a non-burgess bid the same amount, the 
burgess was to be chosen (clause 7). In 1341 the profits of the 
borough courts were let, together with the mill, bakehouse, oven, 
tolls, rent of stalls, and burgage rents amounting together to 
£4 5s. 10d., at £41 per annum;*° in 1425, the office of reeve and 
the toll were let at £9. 

The separate office must have become extinct between this 
date and 2 Eliz., when, as we have seen, burgage rents were being 
paid to ‘the Queenes baylie of Leedes,’ and had been so paid 
within living memory. In 1612, the bailiwick of the vill (which 
I take to mean the whole manor), with the common bakehouse, 
the toll, and the rents of the burgages, was let at farm to John 
Metcalf, who was convicted in 1620 of misappropriating the toll 
and the profits of the newly built Moot Hall.® | 

The charter does not prescribe who are to be suitors of the 
court; but the 1341 rental tells us that, as we might expect, they 
comprised all the holders of burgages; they were, however, only 
to appear ‘ when it shall happen that they are summoned, when 


50 Th. Misc., xxxiii, 84. 
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any cause of judgement is pending in the court, or any other 
cause specially.’ This relative freedom from attendance at court 
is found in other boroughs.” 

As has been said, the reeve in the borough court transferred 
burgages which were sold or bequeathed, and the procedure is 
laid down in some detail; but most of the regulations of the charter 
are concerned with what we should now call civil and criminal 
suits. They are not easy to understand, largely because they are 
of the nature of reforms in a system which is not recorded for us. 

The court is given jurisdiction over all offences committed 
within the borough, whether by burgesses or non-burgesses. 
Burgesses were also glven the rlght of exemption from all other 
courts except for pleas of the crown (clause 6); neither Lacy nor 
Painell had in fact the power to give this right, which would 
have conflicted with royal grants to other places; and the clause 
no doubt follows blindly a royal grant to the royal borough of 
Grimsby. 

‘The usual medieval method of compelling some one to attend 
in court or to carry out its decisions was by distress: he was 
distrained by taking some of his property and keeping it until he 
had done what was required. Three clauses deal with this. 

A burgess was empowered to take a distress from the goods 
of a non-burgess without the license of the reeve, to compel him 
to appear in court in a case of debt; fair-time was (unusually) 
excepted (clause 20). With the reeve’s licence, one burgess could 
presumably distrain another, who, however, could replevy his 
distress—i.e., recover it on giving a personal undertaking to 
appear (clause 13). A burgess in many boroughs had the right 
to distrain a debtor from elsewhere by seizing goods from any 
fellow-townsman of the debtor; if any Leeds burgess had suffered 
in this way, the debtor could be compelled to go and recover 
the distress (21). 

A burgess was to be excused for his first neglect to answer a 
summons (12); and for more than one neglect if he were out of 
town on business (27). 

Further clauses deal with pleading in the court. It seems to 
be assumed that (as we know to have been the case at other 
places somewhat later) a valid defence would normally include 
as first steps a denial in a set formula, and a word for word denial 
of the exact details of the charge; a burgess was given the right 

82 E.H.R,, xv, 497, 503, 
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of using only the set formula if he wished (clause 8). It is laid 
down that a defendant who included in his formal denial words 
which were not used in the charge, or who omitted some of the 
words of the charge from his verbatim denial, did not lose his 
case outright, but could recover ‘his answer’ (that is, his right 
to plead) on paying a fine (clauses 8-10). A later clause (24) 
seems to repeat this in more general terms. 

At the date of our charter the tendering of evidence by wit- 
nesses had not yet become common; instead, the litigant or 
offender who had got past the preliminary stages had next to 
‘make his law,’ that is, to swear to his right with a fixed number 
of ‘compurgators.’ The charter lays down this procedure, and 
fixes the number of compurgators: two for minor offences, five 
for assault or bloodshed (but eleven for non-burgesses) (clauses 
15-16), and thirty-five for a first charge of larceny (clause 28). 
On a second charge of larceny, the accused was to be put to the 
ordeal of duel or water. The obscure clauses 18-19 perhaps deal 
with this process of compurgation. | 

A burgess did not need to bring a witness to support a charge, 
though an outsider must except in a case of obvious misdeed or 
of debt (clause 17); but the reeve’s sergeant was not allowed to 
prefer charges without a witness (clause 14). 

The amount of a fine imposed on a burgess was to be fixed by 
twelve ‘ lawful’ men—presumably fellow-burgesses (clause 11). 

It must be borne in mind that these clauses were not drafted 
to meet the particular needs of Leeds, but simply represent the 
rather earlier practice of Grimsby (or perhaps partly of Ponte- 
fract) ; many of them, as reforms of late twelfth-century procedure, 
cannot have kept their importance for very long, since that 
procedure itself changed rapidly. The ordeals of water and battle 
were condemned by the Lateran Council of 1215, the former 
was abolished, and the latter gradually disused; compurgation 
became less usual; and more and more cases were taken to the 
royal courts. These privileges, in short, like those of tenure, were 
soon overtaken by the general advance; but like those of tenure, 
they may have contributed to the establishment of the pre- 
eminence of Leeds above its neighbours. 


5. COMMERCE 


Burgesses were to be allowed to trade freely (clauses 25, 30) . 
and in particular there was to be no custom on beer (clause 29). 
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Clause 22 lays down a scale of fines for evasion of toll; these 
presumably were to apply to non-burgesses. A clause added at 
Leeds (31) appears to require burgesses to bake in the manorial 
oven; and another (32) to pay an equivalent when the king 
imposed an aid on the royal boroughs. 

Clause 20 in the Pontefract charter refers incidentally to the 
fair of St. Giles; in the Leeds charter merely to ‘ the fair.’ The 
Leeds draughtsman may have been anticipating the grant of a 
fair, or merely neglecting to insert its date. We do not hear of 
fairs or markets at Leeds till 1341°°; but if they were not already 
in existence in 1207, Maurice’s plan for increasing the value of 
his borough pretty certainly included the establishment of a 
market, which was a normal concomitant of every borough, and 
‘may well have included the fairs as well. The charters granting 
to Lancaster the liberties of Bristol and Northampton were 
considered at first to include the grant of a market, though they 
do not explicitly mention it; and though this was disputed for 
a time, it was ultimately upheld.®> The general tenor of the Leeds 
charter clearly implies at least a market. 


6. THE LATER HISTORY OF THE BOROUGH 


It has been suggested that the charter soon lapsed: ‘ Its 
borough court reverted to the condition of an ordinary manorial 
court .... There is no indication of the survival of burgage 
tenure.’*® ‘ Leeds lost the specific title of borough.’®? As we have 
seen, the process was not so rapid as this suggests. It would be 
truer to say that the burgess privileges of 1207 were never dis- 
used; they became unimportant as similar privileges were extended 
to non-burgesses: alleviations in the procedure of the court 
became meaningless as that procedure changed radically; and as 
villein tenure passed into copyhold, there was little to distinguish 
it from burgage tenure. 

With the name of ‘ borough’ it was rather different. In the 
twelfth to fourteenth centuries it was not strictly a technical 
term, though it had from time to time various technical meaning s— 
about 1200 it meant simply a place where land was held by burgage 
tenure; a hundred years later, a town which was taxed at the 

53 Th. Misc., xxxiii, 84. 
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higher rate for boroughs, or which was required to return bur- 
gesses to Parliament.5* Medieval Leeds was fortunate enough to 
escape these borough characteristics, and probably others which 
cannot have been welcome,®® nor did it ever acquire the usual 
though not invariable borough characteristic of incorporation. 
The title never applied, moreover, to the whole of the village or 
town which was the thing visible to the neighbour coming to 
market, or even to the native inhabitant, The petitioning woollen 
merchants of 1596 and earlier®® were no doubt not all of them 
holders of burgages, and no conclusion can be drawn from their 
describing themselves simply as ‘ inhabitants.’ But it apparently 
survived as the name of one of the three parts into which the 
manor and township of Leeds were divided in the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries. In Thoresby* they appear as Leedes-Town, 
Kirkgate, and Leedes Main-Riding. ‘ Leedes-Town’ is evidently 
only the part of the town round about Briggate; and in the earliest 
occurrence I know of this threefold division, in the muster of 
1539, instead of ‘ Leedes Town,’ we find ‘ Leeds Brughe ’—that 
is, Leeds Borough. 

Maurice Paynell’s borough was thus significant in the history 
of Leeds in two ways: in the first century and a half or so of its 
existence, its system of land-tenure facilitated the growth of 
crafts and commerce, and so contributed to establish the 
supremacy of Leeds over the neighbouring villages; and it estab- 
lished in its present position the main street of the town. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE BURGESSES OF LEEDS, 
AND THE LIBERTIES GRANTED TO THEM BY 
M. PAINELL 


1. Know all men present and to come that I Maurice Painell 
have given and granted and by this present charter confirmed to 
my burgesses of Leeds and to their heirs freedom and free bur- 
gage and their tofts and with each toft half an acre of land to 
cultivate, to be held of me and my heirs in fee and inheritance, 
freely, quit, honourably and entirely; rendering yearly to me and 
my heirs for each toft and half acre sixteen pence at two terms 
of the year, that is at Whitsuntide 8d. and at Martinmas 8d. 


2. Furthermore I have granted and confirmed to my bur- 
gesses aforesaid and to their heirs the freedoms and free laws 
enjoyed by the burgesses of Roger de Lascie at Pontefract, which 
are: 

3. Any burgess shall be able to give or sell his land to whom- 
ever he wishes, except to religion [i.e., to a religious order], the 
Lord’s rent being preserved; and he shall enter the court, and 
shall give up his land into the reeve’s hand and shall give one 
penny toll; and the reeve shall give the land to the buyer, by 
gift from the Lord, quit of all [claims]; and the buyer shall give 
a penny. 

4, Whoever shall have bought any part of any toft, and 
shall have been given possession as above written, is as free as 
if he shall have bought the whole toft. 

5. If any one shall have had several houses in his toft and 
shall have let them to any one, he [the tenant] shall be free to 
sell and buy all goods, but shall pay 4d. a year to the reeve. He 
who shall have dwelt in the principal house shall be quit and be 
free as if he were a burgess. 

6. Whoever shall have trangressed in the aforesaid borough, 
there shall he be attached and he shall stand to law by judgment 
in the court. But the aforesaid burgesses shall not go out of their 
borough for any plea or for any plaint, except only for a plea 
for the crown. 

7. When the reeve shall have paid the farm of the borough 
to the lord at Whitsuntide, the lord shall remove him and appoint 
whomever he shall wish; but burgesses shall be preferred if only 
they are willing to pay as much as others. 

8. He who shall have accused any man of any offence in 
court before the reeve, [alleging] that unjustly and illegally and 
in breach of the peace he [the defendant] has committed an 
offence against him, and he [the defendant] shall have denied the 
injustice and illegality and breach of the peace and whatever he 
(the plaintiff] shall have said against him, he [the defendant] has 
given a good answer. 
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9. He who shall have denied injustice or illegality or breach 
of peace and shall not have been accused of any of these things, 
he shall be adjudged in the reeve’s mercy, and he shall recover 
his answer by a forfeit. 

10. He who shall have begun to deny the words, word for 
word, in his denial, and has not denied them all word for word, 
he fails and he shall recover his answer by a forfeit. 

11. The forfeit of a burgess shall be fixed by twelve lawful 
men chosen for this purpose, if the reeve shall wish to punish 
any. 

12. No burgess shall give forfeit for a first neglect [to answer 
a summons], but for a second, unless he can salve the day. 

13. Every burgess shall replevy his own distress, unless he 
shall have been accused concerning the crown of the Lord King 
or shall have [on a previous occasion] left his surety to suffer 
forfeiture. 

14. If the reeve’s serjeant shall have impleaded a burgess, 
he [the burgess] shall not answer without a witness [to the 
accusation]. 

15-16. If a burgess shall have been accused by his peer of 
blood-shed or of assault, and shall have denied, he shall swear, 
himself the sixth [i.e., with five compurgators]; if not of blood- 
shed, himself the third; if a non-burgess shall have been accused 
of the same by a. burgess he shall swear, himself the twelfth. 


17. Every burgess shall be bound to answer another burgess 
without a witness, but not [to answer] an outsider, except for an 
obvious misdeed or for a debt. 

18. If a burgess shall have accepted an oath from his peer 
except for a debt, he shall be in forfeit; if from one other than a 
peer, he shall be quit. 

19. If an outsider shall have accepted an oath from a burgess, 
he shall be in very great forfeit. 

20. If an outsider shall have owed a debt to any ree 
it is permitted for him [the burgess] to take a distress from him 
[the outsider] on any day of the week without licence of the reeve 
except at the fair. 

21. If the distress of any burgess shall have been taken 
from another, he [the burgess distrained] shall be adjudged on 
the first [court] day to go and deliver it at his own expenses, and 
if he shall have refused to do so, he shall be compelled to go by 
his own distress. 

22. Whoever shall have removed [i.e., neglected to pay] the 
toll of the lord shall remain in the following forfeit, to wit: for a 
farthing, five shillings and a farthing; for a halfpenny ten shillings 
and a halfpenny; for three farthings, fifteen shillings and three 
farthings; for a penny, twenty shillings and a penny. 
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23. Everyone shall be permitted to build on his land any 
buildings in order to complete the lord’s rent. 

24. Whoever shall have denied or confessed anything other 
than that with which he is charged shall be in forfeit. 

25. It shall have been lawful for all burgesses to carry corn 
by water and by land wherever they will, and all other merchan - 
dise, without custom or hindrance, unless they are forbidden by 
the lord or his bailiffs. 

26. They are not bound to answer anyone concerning any 
tenement of ours [sic, but should be ‘theirs’] of which we [szc, 
but should be ‘ they ’] shall have been seized by the hand of the 
reeve and shall have held for a whole year and a whole day 
without challenge. 

27. If any one shall have been cited in our court [sic, but 
should be ‘ the court of the burgesses ’] while he shall have been 
away on his own business, he shall be quit of salving the day 
when he shall have returned. 

28. If any burgess shall have been accused of larceny by 
any one, we [szc, but should be in the third person throughout] 
will judge him in our borough, the lord’s serjeant aiding us, and 
he shall make his law on one occasion at the thirty-sixth hand 
[i.e., with 35 compurgators]. If he shall have been accused on 
a second occasion, either by duel or by [ordeal of] water shall he 
deliver himself. 

29. No woman shall give custom in our borough [szc, but 
should be ‘the borough ’]} for selling beer. 

30. Furthermore I have given and granted and by this my 
present charter confirmed to my same burgesses of Leeds and 
their heirs quittance of all toll and custom through all my land 
pertaining to my borough of Leeds. 

31. But the burgesses aforesaid shall bake in my common 
oven. 

32. But when the Lord King shall have imposed his aid on 
the cities of England, my aforesaid burgesses of Leeds shall pay 
a proportionate aid to the lord. 

33. And that this my gift and grant shall remain for ever 
established and unbroken, I have placed my seal to the present 
charter. . 


Witnesses: Adam de Reinville, Thomas his son, Paulinus of 
Leeds, William of Stapleton, Adam of Beeston, Sampson of 
Woodlesford, Hugh of Swillington, Peter de Alta Ripa, William 
Peitevin, William son of Thomas, Philip de Alta Ripa, Thomas 
son of William, William of Stubbs, Hugh of Creskeld, Ralph of 
Leeds who wrote this charter, and many others. 


Given at Leeds on the morrow of St. Martin in the 9th year 
of the Coronation of King John [12th November, 1207]. 


By the hand of Ralph of Lidied. 


Lieut Colonel &, Kitson Clark, c.v., #.8.4. 


The death of our President on 15 April, 1948, at the age of 
77, has deprived the Thoresby Society of one of its most invalu- 
able members. The same may be said of a number of other 
institutions in the city devoted to the advancement of learning 
and culture, such as the University, the Philosophical and Literary 
Society, the Yorkshire Archeological Society, and the Leeds 
Library, with all of which Colonel Kitson Clark was for many 
years closely associated, having been on the governing body of 
each. One of his outstanding characteristics was his strong and 
abiding loyalty to the societies to which he at one time or another 
belonged—to his school, Shrewsbury; his university, Cambridge; 
his college, Trinity; the great engineering firm, which he served 
so long and of which he became chairman, Kitsons of the Airedale 
Foundry; the battalion which for two years he commanded and 
which he mobilized in the last war, the Leeds Rifles; the parish 
church, which he loved so dearly—St. Peter’s in Leeds. It was 
impossible for one of his temperament ever to remain an idle 
passenger; in every ship on which he embarked he was soon one 
of the working crew, and he usually became a navigator. Another 
of his characteristics was historical-mindedness: for him it was 
not possible to be interested in any place or institution without 
wishing to ferret into its history. | 





Thus, as he was a zealous Yorkshireman it followed that he 
must needs be an active member of the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society, and as he was (though not a native) a zealous citizen of 
Leeds, so he became a staunch supporter of the Thoresby Society. 
which he joined at its inaugural meeting in 1889. He was best 
known to the members as a vivacious and able guide at the 
Society’s summer excursions over a very long period. But in 
the early years he also served as editor of several volumes of the 
Miscellanea. To them he contributed a variety of articles, notably 
the one titled ‘‘ The Foundation of Kirkstall Abbey,” which gave 
both the complete text and his translation of the manuscript 
recording the early history of the Abbey. 
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Towards the end of the century his interest turned to the 
excavation of prehistoric sites. This culminated in a paper on 
‘ Leeds in Prehistoric Times,’ in 1909, later expanded and read 
to the Society of Antiquaries. It is notable as the earliest sug- 
gestion and outline of a prehistoric trade-route across Yorkshire 
from coast to coast. 


Of three great, but widely different, Leeds foundations he 
became the chronicler—the Parish Church, the Philosophical 
and Literary Society, the firm of Kitsons. 


Kitson Clark’s other writings included notes on Harfleur, the 
town and the church, a paper on Leeds Museums, and a number 
of articles in engineering journals, of which the most remarkable 
is his address delivered to the Institute of Mechanical Engineers 
under the title ‘Humanity under the Hammer,’ which while 
inspiring many of its auditors, must have mystified others by 
reason of its variegated learning, since it is rare indeed for a 
practical engineer to be at the same time a classical scholar and 
an antiquary. Other articles which appeared towards the end of 
his life in The Engineer on the future of British industrial organi- 
zation, with special reference to the relations of capital and labour. 
are suffused by a mellow wisdom which was the fruit of long 
experience of the ways of industry and also of humankind. 


Kitson Clark was at one time President of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers; he was also President of the Institute of 
Locomotive Engineers. He presided with equal facility over the 
fortunes of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society (1906-9), 
and of the Thoresby Society (1939-43), in all of whose activities— 
research, lectures, excursions, he took an enthusiastic interest. 
The diversity of his talents and of his interest and his untiring 
energy made his life a very active one. But as is the case with 
all men of vivid personality, notable as were Kitson Clark’s 
achievements, the man was greater than his works. Those who 
were privileged to know him well will always cherish the memory 
of his rare gifts both of mind and of heart. His brain was so 
quick and his wit so nimble that to converse with him was 
always a bracing and exhilarating experience, calling for all one’s 
mental resources. But finer even than his mind was his spirit, 
his wonderful capacity for friendship and affection, his dauntless 
courage to withstand ill fortune and ill health; the devoutness 
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of his religious faith. He was completely at ease in the most 
diverse gatherings—in the Society of Antiquaries, among his fellow 
archeologists of Leeds, among his fellow engineers (whether 
employers or the men in the shops), in the officers’ mess of the » 
8th Battalion, the West Yorkshire Regiment, or in the more 
intimate circle of the Conversation Club, of which he was an 
ardent. member for nearly fifty years and latterly the very heart 
and. soul. 


But those of us who will ever cherish his memory in our 
hearts will chiefly remember the Vicar’s warden in the Leeds 
Parish Church as he carried out his duties with a dignity and - 
reverence never to be forgotten, and the father amid his beloved 
family in the gracious and lovely atmosphere which he and his 
created in his own home at Meanwoodside. On the last page of 
his book Kitsons of Leeds he quoted the words of Nicias at Syracuse, 
‘Men make a city, not walls nor ships unmanned.’ Of this truth 
the whole life of Edwin Kitson Clark was an example. The noble 
passage with which John Buchan concluded his history of the 
last war may be fittingly applied to one who belonged to the 
company of those who dedicate themselves to the service of their 
fellows and the good life of man. ‘ Their memory will abide as 
long as men are found to set honour before ease, and a nation 
lives not for its ledgers but for some purpose of virtue. They 
have become in the fancy of Henry Vaughan the shining spires 
of the city to which we travel.’ 


A. S, TURBERVILLE. 
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PMethlen Hall and tts Butlders 
, By MVE BoCaune, MA, 


With a continuous history of five centuries as a manor house 
and three centuries as the home of the Saviles and earls of Mex- 
borough, Methley Hall can still show unimpaired some of the 
glories of the Elizabethan house that Sir John Savile, the judge, 
planned and began to build as soon as he entered upon his new 
manor of Methley; it still retains a few features of the medieval 
hall that Robert Waterton set in his New Park early in the 
fifteenth century. Much of the Elizabethan fabric was destroyed 
in the eighteenth century and, though with another rapid change 
of taste this new facade was soon re-dressed and castellated in 
the Gothic revival, the injury was irreparable. The partial 
destruction of Sir John Savile’s great house is the more deplorable 
because it is now certain that it was designed and built by the 
same family of Halifax freemasons as his brother Sir Henry 
called to Oxford to build a new quadrangle at Merton College, 
and Sir Thomas Bodley chose for his new Library. Methley 
Hall remains a dignified and imposing pile, but its chief distinction 
is the surviving work of these Yorkshire craftsmen. 


So far as is known the history of Methley Hall begins with 
the entry of Robert Waterton into possession of his new manor 
in 1411. It is likely that this was the actual beginning of a hall 
on this site, for Waterton at once proceeded to obtain the consent 
of his free tenants to the enclosure of a Park,! in which he would 
naturally set the house which he began to build forthwith. Any 


1 The evidence of this is very strong. The deeds at Methley Hal! include 
several releases by tenants between 1414 and 1419 of their rights to the 
new enclosure called “le Parke ’’ to Robert Waterton, John Waterton and 
(usually) Richard ttleming, clericus. History of Metnley (1937), Thoresby 
Soc., Val. xxv, 97, 


A few years later, in 1427 (6 Henry VI) an entry in the Court Rolls 
records— In Quickood account it appeareth that the Parke was _ first 
made by Robt. Waterton, Esquire father of Sir Robt. .... ’ © Richd, Whitt- 
wood is described as the Collector of the farmers of the Lord ’—Ibid., p. 174, 


U 
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earlier hall,2 and there may have been a timber building even in 
Saxon times, may have stood half a mile to the north, where 
a rectangular moat now called the ‘Gutter Pond” lies on the 
edge of the park and close to the former road to Oulton. Though 
_ there are no known remains upon the wooded island enclosed by 
the moat the site is large enough, and the most likely explanation 
of the existence of the moat is to regard it as a defensive work, 
especially as HR Hall was itself protected by a rectangular 
moat. 


ROBERT WATERTON’S HALL 


Only a small portion of the existing fabric can be definitely 
assigned to the time of Robert Waterton, and it is seen at once 
on entering the Hall by the door on the south front. The Great 
Hall lies immediately to the right, forming most of the south 
frontage, so that this must have been the original entrance. A 
short flight of steps leads through a pointed archway, into a 
vaulted porch with two storeys above the vaulting. The inner 
doorway, also Gothic but of an earlier date, is filled with a massive 
oaken door, studded with nails and having long hinge bars of 
wrought iron (Plate XIb). This gives admission to the hall-screens, 
the principal passage through the house. On the left, opposite 
the screen, are two Gothic doorways, with exactly the same 
mouldings as the entrance, and fitted with similar doors (Plate 
XIa). The one is now walled up at the back and has in front of 
the door a buttery hatch dated 1595; the other now gives access 
to some steps leading down to the billiard room. Though their 
original purpose is now obscured there can. be no doubt -that 
these two doorways opened to the buttery and kitchen respec- 
tively, and served that purpose until the last century, when the 
block behind them was gutted and remodelled. 


- The three doors and doorways are alike, and the doors may 
well be contemporary with the arches, which from their deep 
mouldings may be dated not later than the reign of Henry V, 
or about 1420; they are therefore the work of Robert Waterton. 


2 Robert ‘de Aula’ is in the list of contributors to the Subsidy of 1297 
(25 Ed. I). | 


3 Although this frontage faces somewhat west of south, it is moat satis- 
factory to call it the south frontage, and the others SHEA the east and 
west, 
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The mouldings have perished towards the base, as have the 
terminal bosses of the labels over the arches on the inner door- 
ways. The central boss may be recognised as a mask or grotesque 
head, and the one on the right perhaps a lion on its haunches, 
and on the left a monkey. In the porch the bosses—lions—are 
better protected and in good condition, but lower down the 
stonework has suffered from weathering. It would appear that 
local stone from the Coal Measures, perhaps from the Oulton 
quarries, was used for the medieval building, as indeed it was 
later, but not everywhere 


It is more difficult to assign a definite date to the outer arch- 
way of the porch, though it is ater than the inner one, while 
‘the three-storied porch is in the main the work of Sir John Savile 
or his son Sir Henry. The buttresses were possibly added and 
some lights altered or added in the restoration of the nineteenth 
century, but the battlemented three-storied porch with pointed 
doorway is shown in drawings and prints of the late eighteenth ~ 
century. Apparently the outer doorway was rebuilt some time 
about 1500, and the Saviles, without altering the plan of the 
porch, raised it to its present height. 


The same conclusion seems to apply to their re-building of 
the Great Hall. The pre-existing Hall must have occupied the 
same site relative to the screens passage, and the existing vaulted 
cellars under the Hall, with its roof supported by two rows of 
short pillars, certainly dates from Waterton’s time. If so, the plan 
was retained and the new Hall built either from the ground 
level, or from some level near the ground, and carried to a much 
greater height to admit of the great transomed windows, and the 
upper floor with its two oriels. However, all this was the work, 
not of Sir John but of his son Henry; so the consideration of it 
is better postponed until Sir John’s share has been identified and 
described. 


THE SAVILES AND THE AKROYDS 


Sir John’s interest in Methley only began in 1588 when he 
purchased the manor. At that time his home was at Bradley Hall 
in Stainland township, which had come to his father out of the 
Elland estates. All his associations by birth; training and resi- 
dence, lay in the parish of Halifax. Though his profession called 
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him to London, he continued to take a considerable share in the 
affairs of his native parish, co-operating with his neighbours there, 
and choosing from them men suitable for his purposes. Thus he 
forged a number of links between Methley and Halifax. Henry 
Farrer of Ewood, for example, joined with him at the outset in 
the purchase of lands in Methley, and became the owner of 
Clubcliffe (now Clumpcliffe) in 1588.4 Similarly, his famous 
brother, Sir Henry Savile, Warden of Merton College, Oxford, 
invited a native of Halifax parish to be the first Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Geometry in the University. Sons of families around 
Bradley, educated at Merton, appear later as vicars of Halifax 
-or rectors of Methley. One of them was Hugh Ramsden of Thick 
Hollins in Greetland, who proceeded from Methley to Halifax. 


But by far the most important example of the Saviles’ belief 
in and encouragement of native talent, is to be found in their 
choice of masons to execute their building schemes. The full 
story, pieced together by much patient research, was told for the 
first time in 1929, by Mr. T. W. Hanson in a paper on ‘ Halifax 
Builders in Oxford.’® In it he showed how a group of brothers, 
Akroyd by name, sprung from the old homestead of Akroyd in 
Wadsworth, first gaining their experience at Bradley Hall, con- 
tinued to work for Sir John both in Halifax and Methley, and 
then were called to Oxford by his brother Sir Henry. There 
some of the brothers, in conjunction with the brothers Bentley, 
also from Halifax, first built the Great Quadrangle of Merton 
College, and then were employed by Sir Thomas Bodley to build 
his new Library, and by the University to complete the Schools 
Quadrangle adjacent. The architectural interest of Methley Hall 
is greatly enhanced when it is found that ‘ John Acroide the 
architect ’’ of Merton Great Quad., one of the most admired 
buildings in Oxford, and ‘chief builder of the Schools,’ as he 
was described at his death in the register of St. Marie the Virgin, 
was also the architect of Methley Hall. Probably his younger 
brother Abraham, the one who did not gravitate to Oxford, was 
in charge of the building operations, but the two were certainly 
associated in its erection. =. 


The immediate proof of this statement .is to be found in the 


4 Not in 1558 as given in Methley, p. 87. 
Halifax Antiquarian Soc. Transactions, 1929, pp. 253-317. 
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Methley Register, which records in 1594 the baptism of “ Prudence, 
daughter of John Ackroyd,’ and at dates between 1599 and 1605 
the baptism or burial of several children of “ Abraham Akeroyd.’ 
The surname is entirely alien to Methley, and is only found once 
again in the Register when, in 1786, a lad, ‘ William Ackroyd 
from near Halifax, accidently drowned by falling from the side 
of a vessel he was steering,’ was buried at Methley.® 


This is rather anticpating the course ot events, and it is now 
necessary to go back to the time when Sir John or more precisely, 
M? Sergeant Savile, was living at Bradley Hall. From his Auwto- 
biography’ it is evident that he rebuilt the hall, and began to 
live in ‘the new house at Bradley’ in the summer of 1580. 
Between 1582 and 1592 several of his children were born there, 
and down to the close of the century at least Savile continued 
to use the house as his residence. Bradley Hall was largely 
destroyed by fire in 1629, though one block of the ‘new work’ 
still exists,.and from the scattered stones on the site almost the 
whole of a rose-window has been recovered. Watson, the Halifax 
historian, records that in his day the date 1577 and initials ‘I S’ 
were to be seen over the gate, also 1598 on the kitchen wall, 
and that the chapel ‘ re-edified ’ served as a barn. He continues: 
“ Most of the tower also remains, and the whole has the appear- 
ance of a church to such as are travelling between Elland and 
Ripponden. The bells are said to have been removed from hence 
to Methley church.’’® 


John Lister, writing of Bradley Hall in 1919, was sceptical 
of the existence of the tower and even more so of the peal of 
bells.? But what if both appear again at Methley Hall? The 
tradition mentioned by Watson would then be justified, even if 
- not accurate in detail. That Sir John’s heart was set on including 
a chapel in the design of each house, and might well incorporate 


8 Methley Parish Church Registers, Thoresby Soc., Vol. xii.- 

** Autobiography of Sir John Savile, of Methley, Knight, Baron of the 
Exchequer 1546-1607.’ Edited by J..W. Clay and John Lister. Yorks, 
Archeological Journal, xv, 420-427 

8 John Watson, History and Antiquities of Halifax (1775), pp. 276-7. 


® Bradley Hall’ Tvans. Halifax Ant. Soc., 1919, pp. 1-28. 
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the same features, is evident from the loving tribute which closes 
his Autobiography : 


‘And then... . having built one chapel at Bradley and 
another at Methley, this singular patron of preachers of God’s 
word, quietly fell asleep in the Lord.’ 


Probably the two chapels were built about the same time. 
According to John Lister they were licensed in the same year, 
and he appears to be relying upon a document at Shibden Hall: 


From a certain Savile MS. we learn that a licence from 
the Archbishop to have and use this private chapel (at Bradley) 
was granted to Sir John Savile in 1597. In the same year 
a similar licence was granted for the chapel at Methley. ° 


These fragmentary facts all bear upon the history of Methley 
Hall. There is no direct proof that Sir John Savile employed the 
Akroyds to build his ‘new work’ at Bradley, but their presence 
in Methley not later than 1594 can only be explained on the 
assumption that previous experience of their skill determined his — 
' choice of them there. The earliest date on Bradley Hall was 1577, 
and therefore the re-building would be at first entrusted to 
William Akroyd, a mason of repute in Halifax and the father of 
several sons, of whom John the eldest was then just of age. The 
father died not later than January 1579, when no doubt John 
Akroyd took his place as chief builder, assisted by his brothers 
as they grew up. | 


Some years later,in 1597, the Akroyd brothers appear definitely 
as the architects and builders of a Grammar School at Heath 
near Halifax. A charter had been obtained in 1585, but when 
Dr Favour came to Halifax as vicar he found no progress had 
been made in providing a new school house. He turned to Sir 
John Savile as the most influential man on the board of governors, 
and a joint appeal was made by them in 1597 to the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood for help. By September the Vicar was able 
to send Mr Sergeant Savile’ at Methley the ‘form’ or plan of 
the buildings drawn by Abraham Akroyd, who delivered it and 
the letter in person. If Sir John approved the plan and the 
price, Dr. Favour expressed the wish that ‘ Akroyd may return 
to Halifax at some convenient time the next week but one.’ 
Evidently he was already living at Methley. 
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But things did not move as quickly as the Vicar desired. 
It was Whitweek in 1598 before he went with his clergy and some 
other neighbours. to consecrate the ground, ‘and myself with 
some four others gave a largis [largess] to the workmen.’ The 
names of John and Martin Akroyd appear in the accounts in 
the place of Abraham. As late as July 1601 Martin was despatched 
with a letter to Methley to borrow a small sum from ‘ Mr Baron 
Savile’ for work done, and incidentally to return a borrowed 
book, which the Vicar had read ‘not only verbatim but 
syllabatim.’ 1 


Nothing remains of the Akroyd building at Halifax except a 
rose-window, which was placed in the west end of the school 
house. It was preserved and a copy also placed in the centre 
gable of the new school of 1879. Though it is not the same design 
as the one at Bradley Hall it points to a common origin, especially 
as these two remained for half a century the only examples of 
a type that became rather a favourite feature of local architecture. 


It is clear enough that the choice of builders for Heath School 
lay with Sir John, and that he gave the work to the men who 
for several years had been engaged on rebuilding Methley Hall. 
Apart from Dr. Favour’s letters about the school, Sir John’s 
influence may be seen in other directions. For instance, among .- 
the subscribers to the building fund were Edward Ashton, Rector 
of Middleton in Lancashire, who by buying Clubcliffe from Henry 
Farrer became Sir John’s neighbour at Methley; and Jo. Nalson 
of Methley, who gave lime to the value of 12s. When the story 
of the building of Heath School is read in conjunction with those 
tell-tale entries in the Methley Register it is patent that John and 
Abraham Akroyd, and possibly Martin as well, were engaged 
- upon the building of Methley Hall, and were resident in Methley, 
though one or another of them returned to Halifax, as and when 
required during the years 1597-1601, for the much smaller building 
in hand there. 


THE SAVILE HALL: (1) THE ORIGINAL EAST FRONTAGE 


Now that the identity of its builders is solved, it is possible 
to consider the character of the structure that they planned to 


lo Dr. Favour’s letters to Sir John -Savile are given by T. W. Hanson 
in Halifax Builders. 
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take the place of the medieval hall at Methley, and the progress 
of the work. There appears to have been no cause for any further 
interruption of the building until Sir John’s death early in 1607. 


Camden was well acquainted with Sir John Savile and his 
brothers and stayed with them at Bradley Hall in 1599, when 
he was shown the Roman altar recently found near at hand in 
Greetland. But he does not appear to have seen Methley Hall, 
and in his reference to it in his Britannia, 1607, he Bee acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Sir John: . 


The seat it was in the age aforegoing, of Sir Robert Water- 
ton, Mr. of the horse to King Henry the Fourth, but now of 
Sir John Savil, a right worshipful knight and a most worthy 
Baron of the King’s Exchequer, whom I acknowledge full 
gladly in his love and courtesie to have favored me, and out 
of his learning to have furthered this work." 


No description of Methley Hall was given in any of the. AiG 
of the Britannia until 1789, when the additions to the text made’ 
by the editor, Richard Gough, included the following remarkable 
description of the Hall: 


Methley Hall stands a little west of ere church a town 
of Methley. This was a fine old house built by sir Robert 
Waterton originally in the reign of king Henry IV, but after- 
wards great part rebuilt in the time of queen Ehzabeth, by 
sir John Savile the judge. It was moated round, and had a 
stone bridge over the moat to a tower in the centre of the | 
front, where was a gateway, or entrance, with sttong gates - 
like a castle, and a portcullis to let down in time of danger. - 
At the opposite side of the house was a draw-bridge over the 
moat. This house was built like a castle round a square court. 
In the front were three towers, that in the middle, through 
which the grand entrance was, and another tower at each 
end of the front, in one of which was a ring of bells, but the 
house having grown out of repair by reason of the moat, the 
late earl of Mexborough pulled part of it down, and built 
much in the modern taste. Here is a good park, and well 
stocked with deer.” 7 


This description by Gough is remarkable for what it omits, 
but it is of the highest importance for what it reveals. Most 


1 Quoted from the first edition in English of 1610. 


18 Byitamnia:.... by Wm. Camden... .1607.... enlarged by Richard 
Gough, three vols. 1789. Vol. i, 41 (Gough's additions) . The passage, with 
the omission of the last three lines (after ‘ring of bells ’), is quoted in Methley, 
P. 110, but is attributed to Camden. 
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attention is given to the block on the eastern side, which had 
been pulled down a few years earlier by the first Earl, ‘ having 
grown. out of repair by reason of the moat.’ Mr. J. S. Richardson, 
Lord Mexborough’s agent at Methley, rightly interprets this as 
meaning that the foundations of this frontage against the moat 
had been undermined and settled, so that the re-building of this 
block was inevitable. The moat dated from Waterton’s time, 
when much of the house was. likely to have been a timber-framed 
building, and therefore far less likely to suffer damage from 
settlement than the much heavier stone building erected by the 
Akroyds. The moat, which had caused the mischief, was filled 
in and ceased to exist, at least as a moat. 


Gough’s description omits to notice the Savile buildings that 
still remain on the south and west frontages. It even fails to 
mention the most famous feature within the destroyed east block, 
the Gallery, which must have extended the whole length of the 
upper floor. The omission is made good by Thoresby in his 
Diary, for he visited the Hall several times to inspect the 
armorial bearings of Yorkshire families inserted in the windows 
of the Gallery. Thus on 13 March 1712 he wrote: ‘ I was engaged 
in the noble long gallery, in noting as many of the arms in the 
windows as was possible in the time.’ His first visit on 13 June 
1709 provides a fuller description: 


[I] was mightily pleased with the sight of Methley Hall, 
which was built in the memorable year 1588 (as appears by 
that date upon the front, under the arms of the family, with 
seven quarterings) by the famous Baron Savile, whose picture, 
with his learned brother Sir Henry’s, of Eton College, are the 
chief ornaments of the great dining-room, as the arms in the 
windows are of the gallery; the nobility and gentry are mar- 
shalled according to the Wapentakes in the several Ridings 
of Yorkshire . . . . (He concludes) Walked (over the draw- 
bridge) through the Park, to the lower part of the town, to 
visit Mr. Goodwin, the new Rector. 


There is here at least one recognisable feature, for the paintings 
still hang above the dais of the great dining-hall. The date 1588 
below the Savile arms has disappeared with the gallery, as has the 
drawbridge with the moat. 


13 See Diary of Ralph Thoresby, ed. J. Hunter, 1830, vol. ii, 50, 58, 90, 93. 
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But far more valuable than these jottings of Thoresby is an ~ 


actual drawing of this east frontage of the Hall made by Samuel 


Buck for Warburton. It is one of many such ‘ prospects’ in a 


volume that has long been called the ‘ Warburton Sketch-Book,’ 
because it is one of the note-books belonging to John Warburton 
which are now a part of the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 


Museum. Some of them contain the road surveys made under . 


Warburton’s instructions for his “Map of Yorkshire’ issued in 
1720-21. He also projected a history of the county and, with 


that in view, commissioned Samuel Buck. to make perspective 


drawings of the Monasteries in Yorkshire. He instructed Buck, 


possibly when he first met him at Thoresby’s home in 1719, to 


make sketches of the great houses of the county as the basis of 
finished drawings suitable for publication. Only the preliminary 
pencil:sketches were made and passed on to Warburton, who added 
the title of each, and most of them are now contained in this 
‘Sketch Book of Samuel Buck,’ if given its proper title.4 It is 
identified as Lansdowne MS. 914. | 


The drawing in question (f. 144b) is described as ‘ The South. 


Prospect of Methley.Hall the Seat of Heny Savill Esq.’, though 
it is better called the East Prospect (Plate VIII). It clearly 
corresponds with.Gough’s description of the destroyed frontage, 
and it supplies an additional feature—a walled forecourt with 


entrance gateway. Outside the court on the one side is a small 


summer-house, and on the other a range of buildings with several 
dormer windows. 


Mr. Richardson has pointed out that the latter closely resembles 
a detached building. shown well away to the south-west of the 
Hall in a sketch on ‘ A Map of the Manor or Lordship of Methley, 
by: W. Crosley, 1780, From Mr. Pape’s Survey taken anno 1773.’ 
This map was reproduced in the History of Methley. Possibly 
the building was removed from its earlier site and re-erected when 
all the frontage drawn by Buck was swept away. 


Buck’s drawing has been made from some elevated station, 
probably a tree in the park, for it shows the battlemented buildings 
lying behind. Their identification is difficult, for they do not 

14°'W. B. Crump, “‘ The ‘ Warburton’ Sketch Book,’? in Yorks. Archel. 


Journal, vol. xxxv, 61 (1940). The Thoresby Society possesses tracings of 
these drawings bound in two folio volumes, © 
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correspond with what can be seen now. The one on the left 
must by position represent the near (or dais) end of the Great 
Hall, but Mr. Richardson states that the castellation now follows 
the pitch of the roof. The remainder is represented as a single 
battlemented building symmetrically placed behind and extending 
either side of the central tower. Yet the half on the left cor- 
responds both in position and height with the staircase tower, 
as may be seen on the plan (Plate X), which has no windows on 
this face at this height; and there is nothing to correspond with 
the shaded half on the right. Perhaps the whole is an exaggerated. 
and inaccurate representation of the staircase. Otherwise it may 
have fused the battlements of the staircase with those above the 
gables of the west frontage (Plate XIIa). 


Turning now to the chief feature of the Prospect of the East 
Frontage, the elevated view point has also the effect of making 
the bridge over the moat appear to rise towards the doorway, 
as if it were placed too high, or even as if approached by a flight 
of steps. It is also likely that the proportions of the elevation 
are not correct and the towers too slender or too high. 


Besides the new ‘ grand entrance’ the main purpose of this 
block was probably the provision of the long gallery on the first 
floor and family apartments below. With a central tower pro- 
jecting slightly and one at each end, it conformed to the Eliza- 
bethan type of the E plan; it also had two narrow rectangular 
projections, or turrets, maintaining the symmetry, and dividing 
the whole into four bays, battlemented continuously. But there 
is one notable departure, for the corner towers are totally unlike © 
each other. The one at the north end appears designed to contain 
the ‘ring of bells’ mentioned by Gough. Its parapet is balu- 
strated, as also is the centre tower, and the finials are crocketed. 
The tower at the south corner is corbelled out to carry an octagonal 
turret, to be used as a prospect chamber, or gazebo, and reached 
by a staircase within the tower.!® 


The long gallery is lighted by four mullioned and transomed 
windows of ten lights, and these no doubt contained the coats of 
arms, now happily recovered after being sold and dispersed in the 


' The drawing of this tower appears to be incomplete, as the side to the 
right has not been inserted, or possibly the lines have been rubbed out except 
for one fragment near the ground-floor window. 
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last century. But in the bay to the right of the central tower 
there are two additional single windows of the same pattern’ as 
the eight pairs of windows on the ground floor. These call for 
careful examination, for though the drawing shows variation due 
to haste, its intention can only be to represent either two lights, 
or two windows close together, with rounded shoulders and a. 
wedge-like head to each one. The accuracy of Buck’s sketch 
might well be doubted were it not that there still exist, in another 
part of the Hall, two windows that are of the same pattern and 
show exactly what he meant (Plate XIIIa). They are to be found 
in the projecting wing at the south-west corner of the Hall; they 
light Lady Mexborough’s boudoir on the first floor of a bay on 
its west front. The one onthe left of the photograph has been 
renewed, but the other appears untouched. Each has two lights 
with round shoulders, and between them a small central glazed 
square with a deep splay around it that gives exactly the effect 
of the wedge used in the drawing. The survival of these peculiar 
windows both confirms the accuracy of Buck’s drawing, and: 
proves that this wing is a part of the Savilian building, contem- 
porary with the destroyed eastern block and designed, like it, by 
the Akroyds in Sir John.s life-time. | 


_ It is not easy to deduce the features of the central tower with 
any certainty from Buck’s. drawing, though it appears to have 
buttresses at the angles in two stages and possibly a third below. 
The double window on the upper floor may be accepted as identical 
with those just described, and there is a suggestion of a drip- 
stone above it. The larger window below, with three lights, looks 
to be pointed, but an oriel may be intended. There is an unin- 
telligible panel to the left of it, and one above that may be armorial. 
The doorway is particularly indefinite, but down below an over- 
prominent frame-work or hatch, either side the bridge, appears 
to be a barrier projecting from it over the moat. 


The sketch provides no clue to the position of the chapel and 
it must be left undetermined. If the bells were hung in the tower 
in 1597 they would not have been brought from Bradley as both 
chapels were then new. But they may have been transferred to 
Methley when the other chapel was dismantled in the time of the 
Civil War. | 
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There is one other problem relating to this frontage of Methley 
Hall that ought to be stated even if it cannot be solved. At the | 
Hall there is a photograph of a wash or pencil sketch, which is 
reputed to show the building of Sir John Savile; the whereabouts 
of the original is not known. It answers almost equally well to 
Gough’s description, and in plan particularly it is similar to 
Buck’s drawing. The corner towers are both square and rather 
low, with a balustrade instead of battlement; there are the two 
intermediate turrets; the centre tower has round turrets at 
the corners and only one small window above the Savile arms. 
The elevation generally is lower, with the battlemented building 
in the rear presenting a continuous line. The moat looks broader 
and is edged with a heavy balustrade that is continued either 
side of the broad bridge to the foot of the buttresses. But the 
windows are totally different and their disposition perfectly 
regular. Each bay contains, on each floor, a square-headed 
window with one mullion and one transom and finished with a 
drip-mould, returned and again horizontally. The upper storey 
of each of the end towers is also provided with a window. 


The original sketch might provide a clue, but at present it 
is impossible to identify this sketch with any hall of the Saviles. 
It may have been an alternative suggestion of the Akroyds for 
Methley Hall. It cannot be Howley Hall, built for another Sir 
John Savile, who became the first alderman of Leeds in 1626, 
for though there is the same general resemblance, Howley Hall 
had its front full of great windows and a great porch at the 
entrance. It also may have been designed by the Ackroyds. 


(2) THE WEST FRONTAGE 


On the west side of Methley Hall the Akroyd building remains 
and is manifestly in the traditional Halifax style (Plate XIIa). 
There are four equal gables, level with the main ridge and stone- 
slated. All have pyramidal finials and the Savile owl in the 
apex-stone below. The two central gables retain the simple 
mullioned windows with drip-mouldings (as in the building of the 
‘photograph just described), but the outer ones have lost them 
and are sadly masked and marred by the great bays which were 
built out in the ‘gothic’ restoration a century ago. Three — 
‘transomed windows with similar dripstones remain on the first 
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floor, and show that they were-placed where convenient without 
regard to symmetry. The battlements which show behind this 
gabled frontage may be those seen by Buck to the right of the 
tower. Peet 


There is no date visible anywhere here though the style 
suggests that this gabled block was the first to be put in hand, 
perhaps by 1598, or a little earlier, to provide comfortable living 
quarters. The date 1595 on the hatch of the buttery door supports 
this view, especially as the wing at the south-west corner was 
built by Sir John at this time according to an inscription ‘ 1595 
I.S.’ on the battlement west of the porch. In later years several 
grandchildren were born in ‘the chamber over the buttrie,’ 
between 1643 and 1647,!° and there can be little doubt that from 
the first the living rooms were all at this corner, either in the wing 
or on the west front. If this was so, then the next decade (1596— 
1606) saw the erection of the more imposing block of state apart- 
ments on the eastern side, probably to the designs of Abraham 
Akroyd, who continued to live in Methley. 


A modern block extends northwards beyond the projecting 
bay on the left, but earlier the northern side of the court appears 
to have been enclosed by a screen wall. 


The stone used on this gabled frontage has weathered so badly 

that it has been largely renewed, and the face now shows many 
false coursings and joints. Mr. Richardson tells me that the 
Bottom-boat quarries, worked up toa century ago, are supposed 
to have been used for the Elizabethan buildings, but here much 
of it was of inferior quality or laid on edge instead of on the 
natural bed. 


(3) THE SOUTH-WEST WING 


The wing projecting at the south-west corner near the porch 
may be regarded as a continuation of the gabled block, at least 
in plan though not in elevation. It appears to occupy the site 
of a Waterton building, but the existing structure above-ground 
was certainly erected by the Akroyds for Sir John Savile in 1595. 
But there have been many changes both within and without: 

this wing, especially in the restoration of the last century, so | 
- that the seperation of old from new is by no means easy. Still, 


16 Methley, p. 26. They were also ‘ Christned in the Chappell in the house,? 
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the ‘older engravings, though they only view it from the south, do 
show shallow-and rather long projections on both sides of the 
gabled end (as on'the plan. PI. X). . The one on Crosley’s 
Map and one by Harrison also show an oval window near the 


roof line, and apparently no other. 


Coming round to the west front the photograph (Pl. XIIIb) 
does not cover the whole width, but it shows on the left a nar- 
rower projection up against the modern bay window, and on the 
right the greater part of a chimney shaft (not shown on the 
plan). The projection is treated as old work, for it is a part of 
the wing block. But it does not look old, and at the best it has 
been refaced. 


The real interest of Plate XIITb lies in the windows illustrated. 
Looking at the pair on the first floor they are, without any doubt, 
of the unusual pattern seen by Samuel Buck in the Akroyd 
building at the opposite side of the Hall, and hastily sketched 
by him in his Prospect (Pl. VIII). The identity is most clear 
in the upper photograph (P]. XIIIa) in which the lighting picks 
out the wedge-shaped splay, with a rouud shoulder either side of 
it—just the features which caught Buck’s eye. 


If this pair has escaped anything more than partial renewal, 
the pair below them, on the ground floor, deserve attention, for 
with their cusped round heads they might date back to Waterton’s 
building. They have been renewed entirely in the nineteenth 
century, but here, I think, Anthony Salvin copied faithfully the 
gothic design, and used it elsewhere, when he transformed this 
ground floor into a billiard room. 


All this floor is in reality a basement only reached from foe 
screens by a descent of about five feet. The modern flight of 
steps still uses one of the original. doorways, which must always 
have had steps down to kitchen and buttery, even though their 
sites cannot now be fixed with any certainty. So it is quite reason- 
able to regard the pair of cusped windows to be survivals of Water- 
ton’s building when Salvin came across them. He replaced them 
with new copies, and had another pair made for insertion in the 
blank end wall of this room. These were made the lower part of his 
design for an oriel window in this gable end. He also used cusps 
in two lights of this oriel, but they are notably of inferior design. 
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Nor did he repeat the cusped windows on the other side of the 
room, facing the porch. Both facts seem to support the inter- 
pretation just put forward of the presence of this pair of cusped 
windows. 


(4) THE SOUTH FRONTAGE 


Sir John Savile died in January 1606=7 before his house was 
completed, and the re-building of the Great Hall on the south 
front fell to his son Sir Henry. It was not finished before 1611 
and the date is amply authenticated. On the battlements is 
‘1610 HS’; on the one rainwater head is H°M for Henry 
Savile and Mary his wife, and on the other ‘ 1611’; within the 
Hall in the centre of the screen below the bust is ‘ 1612.’ 


These dates make the building of the Hall exactly contem- 
porary with the Bodleian Library at Oxford, for which Sir Thomas 
Bodley engaged John Akroyd and his partner John Bentley as 
soon as they finished at Merton College in 1610. That in itself 
appears to rule out the possibility of John Akroyd having any 
share in the building at Methley. But Bodley’s letters to his 
librarian, Dr. James, show him to be lamenting the absence of 
John Akroyd from Oxford on other business elsewhere in 1611. 
On March 6th he wrote: ‘Jo. Acroide hath been too much to blame, 
for his being away so long’; and again on the 22nd, ‘I do but 
attend my mason’s return, and presently upon it, I will be with 
you, God willing.” It must have been important work at a 
distance to compel his absence for a whole month, and the most 
likely explanation is that John Akroyd was also the chief mason 
for the Great Hall at Methley, with Abraham still in ohare s of 
the building operations. 


The Great Hall appears to be a fusion of new work by the 
Akroyds with the structure of Waterton’s hall, rather than an 
entirely new building on the old foundations. This view is in 
harmony with the facts already noted that much of the medieval 
structure was retained in the adjacent porch and screens. The — 
three great mullioned and transomed windows were inserted in 
place of the pointed ones of the early fifteenth century and carried 
toa greater height. There still remain traces of the sides and 


‘7 In letters quoted by T. W, Hanson, Joc, cit., pp. 289-90, 





(a) Doorways to Kitchen and Buttery (on a reduced scale) 
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(b) Waterton’s Entrance Doorway 
PLATE XI Photos. by J. H. Gough 





(b) The South Frontage 
Photos. by J. H. Gough 





(b) West side of S.W. Wing 
PLATE XIII Photos. by J. H. Gough 





The Staircase in the Tower 
PLATE OEY Photo. by J. H.. Gough 
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ends of the sills of the earlier windows to be seen on the stone- 
work, so that the present windows were inserted behind ‘the 
earlier ones. There is therefore a strong presumption that the 
buttresses are part of the medieval structure, though they must 
‘have been carried to a greater height (or even entirely rebuilt) 
to withstand the thrust of the upper storey added by the Akroyds. 
The smaller dais window stands apart without any clue as to 
what preceded it. The elliptical light above it, repeated in minia- » 
ture over the others, is a link with the south front of the wing 
beyond the porch. 


An interesting comparison may be drawn between this facade 
and the Hall in the Great Court of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
They are almost contemporary in date, for the latter was built | 
in 1604 during Nevile’s notable Mastership.!® Nor has either 
suffered any material change externally. Both are buttressed, 
though at Trinity the buttresses run up to crocketed finials above 
the battlements. Yet at this period buttresses were ceasing to 
be used in domestic buildings. At Methley it may be, as already 
suggested, that the architect followed the plan of Waterton’s 
Hall, and utilised existing buttresses. But even so he was content 
to follow the gothic tradition, observed so long at Oxford and 
Cambridge and surviving long after this date in the southern 
Pennines, and to a marked degree around Halifax. 


The dais window at Trinity is a magnificent lofty oriel, with 
five tiers of lights, the same as in the great windows at Methley. 
The relative insignificance of the dais window here perhaps finds 
its explanation in the fenestration of the upper storey. The 
windows there are gathered into the three central bays, leaving 
a blank wall beyond them. To perfect this balance the dais 
window is kept narrow and low with an oval light above it. 


The Hall is an independent building battlemented on three 
sides, and adjacent to it at the back is the staircase tower, also 
battlemented, though a little higher. But the two are integrally 
one and arose together. The stairs begin in the Hall, ascend to 
the gallery over the screens and so at the first floor level pass 
into and up the staircase proper (Plate XIV), lighted from a 
small inner court, which is all that remains of the former “ square 

18 The recent little volume by the present Master supplies the material 


for this comparison. See Trinity College: an historical Sketch, by G. M, 
Trevelyan, 1943, 


V ~ 
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court.’ There is another staircase serving the eastern block against 
this north side of the Hall, and on ‘the short gap between the 
two is a chimney stack invisible from the ground. It carries 
three detached shafts set diagonally on a square base (one of 
them serving the fire in the Hall): The shafts are bound together 
by mouldings that appear to be similar to those to be seen every 
where else, but this is the only stack with shafts set diagonally. 
It is undoubtedly original and the others, or most of them, date 
only from the Salvin restoration a century ago, for drawings of 
the hall prior to that show only plain solid stacks. This one was 
saved by its obscure position. “a are 


There has been little or no disturbance of the Hall or stair- 
case, either within or without, except that the plain ceiling is 
‘modern. Mr. Richardson tells me that the floor above has warped 
to such a degree that the elaborate earlier ceiling had probably 
been broken and had to be replaced. Boyne’s sumptuous, extra- 
illustrated copy of T. D. Whitaker’s two volumes expanded to 
seven, now in the Leeds Public Reference Library, has in Vol. iii 
a water-colour of the interior of the Hall. This shows the older 
ceiling to have been geometrical in design, diagonal mouldings in 
high relief giving an all-over pattern of deep sunk lozenges, only | 
broken by occasional pendants. The date of this is about a 
century ago. There is much richly carved Jacobean oak in the 
screen, dated 1612 (Plate IX), the fireplace, and the stair- 
case, with its newel-posts boldly pierced and moulded Ee of 
strap-work (Plate XIV). | 


The later history of Methley Hall can be told in few words. — 
Prior to 1778 the first Earl of Mexborough replaced the east 
front (shown in Buck’s drawing) with a plain building, its only 
adornment a balustrade !® broken by a pediment in which were 
set the Savile arms and lion supporters (Plate VII). The windows. 
were sashed and two bays on the ground floor were the fore- 
runners of the great battlemented bays of to-day. If there was 
‘no great magnificence without’ there were ‘some fine apart- 
ments within’ according to Whitaker,?° and the second Earl 
made them famous by the richness of their furnishings. Mr. 
Richardson considers that these spacious apartments were only 


12 Two short lengths of balustrade, one oe six balusters, still 
remain hidden behind the gabled west block. 


407, D, Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, 1816, p. 272 ‘ 
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made possible by Gcivarieine the frontage some evards beyond the 
line of the Akroyds’ building. By repute the gallery was long and 
narrow, and elsewhere the living rooms of the older house were 
too small to satisfy the taste and love of display of Georgian 
‘times. So the disaster was turned into an opportunity. But 
the great gallery was gone and the moat was gone though not 
entirely filled in. It was covered over and converted into a conduit 
about 3 ft. broad and 5ft. high, which still exists beneath the 
terrace and the later buildings on the north, with two streams of 
water flowing through it from the west, carrying away the sewerage 
of the house. The terrace does not date from that time; nothing 
but a chain and posts separated the house from the park.?! 


Then came the Gothic revival of the early nineteenth century 
(inspired by Sir Walter Scott), which left Methley Hall as it 
stands to-day. This last transformation was well described by 
Oswald Barron in an early number of Country Life.” 

On the death of the second Earl in 1830 the great Anthony 
Salvin was called in, the restorer of many score halls and 
manor houses, to whom a free hand was given at Methley, 
as.at Windsor and the Tower, Naworth and Alnwick. To this 
redoubtable pupil of Nash we owe, doubtless, most that meets 
the eye to-day at Methley, which is now castellated and 
mullioned, Gothicised in the true early Salvin manner. At 
least we may say that he left it an imposing pile of masonry 


_ This historical study of Methley Hall had its origin in the 
discovery by Mr. T. W. Hanson that two of the Akroyd brothers 
of Halifax were living in Methley during the period when the 
Hall was erected. The typescript of the History of Methley was 
then (1929) in the Editor’s hands awaiting publication and 
Mr. G. D. Lumb, whose colleague I was, encouraged me to make 
use of this discovery and sent me to Mr. J. S. Richardson, agent 
of the Earl of Mexborough at Methley Park, for his permission 
to visit the Hall and to learn what I could from him about it. 
Mr. Lumb freely placed at my disposal all the descriptive material 
he possessed, including a photostat of the unpublished ‘ War- 
burton’ sketch. Mr. Richardson gave me every facility; once I 


1 This was drawn by J. P. Neale and engraved by Allen, Jones & Co 
1830. Another similar but wider view may be seen on W. Crosley’s ‘ Map 
of the Manor,’ inserted after p. 130 of Methley. 


22 ‘Country Houses: Methley Hall, Yorkshire,’ in Country Life, May 18, 
1907. Barron there states that John Carr of York was the architect of the 
Georgian block, 
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brought Mr. Hanson and he took us wherever we wished; several 
times I brought Mr. J. H. Gough to photograph selected features 
within and without the Hall to illustrate what was to have been 
a chapter in the Hvstory of Methley. Professor A. Hamilton 
Thompson discussed with me several architectural problems and 
approved my manuscript at the end of 1931. ; 


To all of these I am greatly indebted for their assistance in 
piecing together the bits of evidence, new and old, which enable 
the story of Methley Hall and its builders to be told in more 
detail and with greater certainty than was previously possible. 
The narrative remains much the same as it was in 1931, except 
that it now incorporates a number of valuable suggestions and 
explanations made by Mr. J. S. Richardson after he had kindly 
read my revised paper, and considered various difficult problems ~ 
which he could interpret with greater probability with his more 
intimate knowledge of the structure. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR A. S. TURBERVILLE 


It is only possible to record briefly the great loss sustained by 
the Thoresby Society in the sudden and untimely death of its 
President on May 9th, at the age of 57. Three years’ service on 
the Council had made him familiar with the work of the Society, 
but he hesitated at first, when invited to become its President in 
the spring of 1943. His doubts were soon resolved, for he admitted 
the plea that the University of Leeds should encourage research 
in local history, and no one was more fitted than he to direct the 
work of the Society. He at once became an ideal President, 
throwing himself with all his ardour and geniality into all its 
activities, and greatly enjoying its winter meetings. No one was 
more pleased than he to see the lecture-room crowded, and none 
more loath to leave. | | 


For the Editor’s job he had a special regard. It was not, long 
before he offered to write a study of the ‘ Leeds Parliamentary 
Election of 1832,’ and he began at once the heavy task of searching 
the files of the Leeds newspapers. He almost completed his paper, 
though it has been written at too great a cost, for the extra 
strain of the War years had over taxed his strength. Almost his 
last word of advice to the Council was to maintain we high 
standard of its Publications. 


q Gisit to Chapel Allerton and Parioood 
in 1767 


By the Rev. JosEpH IsMay, B.A. 


Transcribed by E. Kitson Crark, M.A., F.S.A. 
Annotated by G. E. Kirk and JAmEs B. PLaceE, B.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


By way of introduction something should be said of the 
author of the descriptive journal which follows. The course of 
his academic and professional career is on record, and Mr. G. E. 
Kirk has kindly searched out and supplied me with the details. 


Ismay, born in 1708, went up to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
at Easter, 1729, was admitted scholar (Cumberland) in May 
following, and took his B.A. in 1732/3. The College Register 
continues: “A Cumberland man and a well-known antiquary. 
Vicar of Mirfield, Yorks., 24 Jan. 1739/40, on presentation of 
Sir Samuel Armitage; held it to his death in 1778.’! Venn (Alumni 
Cantab.) supplies the additional fact that he was Vicar of Harts- 
head, Yorks., 1738-40. The patronage of both livings was in the 
hands of the Armitages of Kirklees, and as Ismay mentions 
incidentally that he was living at Kirklees in 1738 it seems likely 
that he was then, and perhaps for some years earlier, engaged 
as tutor or chaplain, or both, in the household of Sir Samuel 
Armitage. 


Some details of his family can be gathered from the published 
volume (Part ii) of the Parish Register of Mirfield, and among 
the Memoranda at the end are four characteristic records of 
disastrous floods signed by Ismay. But it is a memorial tablet 
in the Church which throws most light upon his character. It 
reads: 


1 Peile’s Biographical Register of Christ’s College, Cambridge, ii, 221. 
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In memory of the Rev. Joseph Ismay, born in the county 
of Cumberland, B.A., of Christ’s College, in Cambridge, vicar 
of this Church into which he was inducted A.D. 1739, this 
plate was erected. He was a singular lover of antiquity and — 
studied in botany, a sincere Christian & in every relation 
such as claimed the esteem & goodwill of all who knew him. 
He died June 21st 1778, aged 70 years, & lies interred beneath 
the altar table.? 


Ismay’s Journal of his visit to the curate of Chapel Allerton 
in 1767 reveals him rather as the interested observer of the 
contemporary scene than as a “ singular lover of antiquity,’ though 
he shows himself very much at home among the plants cultivated. 
in the greenhouses and stoves at Harewood. 


Ismay left a number of manuscripts which were in the pos- 
session of the Nevin family of Mirfield. at least until the death 
of Mr. Thomas Nevin in 1929. The latter had been Hon. Treasurer 
of the Yorkshire Archeological Society for a few years, and 
during that period Lt.-Colonel Kitson Clark transcribed this 
portion of Ismay’s Journal and sent the ‘ extract’, as he called 
it, to the Thoresby Society in 1930. It reposed in the safe until 
Mr. Kirk found it in 1941, when Colonel Kitson Clark had for- 
gotten the circumstances and even the existence of his typescript. 


Some of Ismay’s manuscripts were published by J. Horsfall 
Turner in 1888, among sundry records relating to Mirfield sup- 
plied by ‘ Mr. Nevin.’ The first under the title ‘ Extracts from 
the Diary of the Rev. J. Ismay,’ is more accurately described in 
the author’s words as ‘ A chronological account of some memorable 
events in and about Mirfield, etc.’ The extracts run to six pages, 
and range in date from 1722 to 1768. They illustrate Ismay’s 
wide range of interests and make one wish to see the whole 
instead of extracts. 


These are followed by a concise but attractive and valuable 
description of his parish. The first part is in the form of a letter— | 
‘Some Account of the Parish of Mirfield to a Friend in Cumber- 
land, 1755.’ The latter half, possibly gathered from other loose 
sheets, is really a continuation of the same subject to embrace ~ 
a survey of the six hamlets within the parish and in addition a 


A ee from Historical and Biog. Notices by G. G. Waddington, Mirfield, 
1886. : 


® Yorkshive Notes and Queries, Vol. i, pp. 196-211. 
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note on “‘ Agriculture in Mirfield.’ It is a very able epitome, 
completed in ten pages. The antiquary shows himself now and 
again, but the naturalist is more in evidence, enough indeed to 
make one recall White’s description of the parish of Selborne 
in his first letter. Then, against this background, Ismay sets his 
parishioners in their several hamlets, with the precision of a 
directory. Of himself, he tells us that his living is worth about 
£75 per annum, and his patron as lay rector ‘ receives 200 guineas 
for tithe of corn and of money made for hay.’ 


It is all a precise, matter-of-fact record or survey of Mirfield 
as it was two centuries ago, and therein lies its value to the social 
and economic historian. The same faculty of precise observation 
‘pervades this narrative of his visit to Leeds, Chapel Allerton, 
and Harewood. | We Die 


Note.—The typed copy has retained many characteristics of an eighteenth- 
century MS. In printing from it no change has been made except that a 
few contracted words, such as ‘ w°},’ ‘sh4,’ ‘yt’ have been expanded; and 
a few corrections made in the botanical names which are liable to be misread | 
by either copyist or typist. The superfluous capital initial letters, the older 
spelling of ‘ Harwood,’ and even ‘ ye’ have been spared. 


A JOURNAL IN MAY, 1767 
1767. 


May 12. We set out from Mirfield about seven o‘clock in ye 
morning, went thro’ Birstall, and arrived at Leeds about ten: 
I alighted at the George in Briggate, where I met the Rev. Mr. 
B.T.4 We drank a’Glass or two of white Wine and Bitters and 
then with our Friend Mr. R.° took a view of ye Market House 
for coloured cloth, which is a spacious, grand Building, and 


4 Rev, Mr. B. T. The Rev. Benjamin Tidswell was Curate of the Chapel 
of Allerton, a Parochial Chapelry within the Parish of Leeds, from 1764 to 
1777. He died in the February of that year, aged 44, and was buried in 
St. John’s Church, Briggate. 


5 Mr. R. John Rogerson was the first signatory of the agreement, drawn 
up in 1756 between clothiers of the Leeds district for the erection of a Mixed 
Cloth Hall, and was one of the Trustees appointed for the building, a position 
which he held until 1770. On September 4th of that year, the other trustees 
having died, he executed a deed vesting the trust in five other clothiers 
(Corporation Conveyances, No. 548). Three months later the Leeds Intel- 
ligencey (4 Dec. 1770) recorded his death: ‘ On Sunday last died much respected 
by his acquaintance Mr. John stOg recy. one of the most respected clothiers 
in this neighbourhood.’ 
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perhaps the largest Cloth Hall in Europe.® It cost £5,248, and 
measures in length 160 yards. It contains 199 Windows, 4 yards 
high, and 5 feet wide. There are five long apartments, viz. King’s 
street 66 yards long—Queen’s street—Change Alley—Mary’s 
Lane and Cheapside. This House was built in such a Position 
as entirely prevents the rays of ye sun or a blaze of Light entering 
ye Apartments, either in ye Winter or Summer Season till after 
ye Time appointed for ye cloth’s being exposed to sale. They 
could not shew the Cloth in a true Light if the sun was suffored 
to shine upon it. 


The Market was over when we entered this magnificent Hall, 
and all ye Apartments were visited by ye solar Rays. The Eccho 
repeated the sound ten Times, and our Friend R. who was the 
chief Director,and Manager in erecting this celebrated Building, 
told us that there were no less than 9,040 Pieces in ye Hall at 
that Juncture, besides what had been sold in ye morning. ° 


We viewed ye House, Gardens and Canal of R. Wilson Esar.? 
Recorder of this Town, and then returned to the Inn. 


Leeds is a large, wealthy and populous Town, standing on ye 
North side of the River Aire with great suburbs on the South 
side, and both joined by a very large strong stone Bridge. Here 
are three Churches, several meeting Houses,’ and two Cloth Halls,® 
with several neat and superb Buildings for ye Merchants. There 
are about 5,000 Families in ye Township, as appears by a late 
Survey, made at ye Expense of ye present Vicar, Dr. Kirkshaw.!° 


6 The Coloured Cloth Hall had been erected in 1758 on land (now part 
of City Square) bought in the previous year from Richard Wilson (Corpora- _ 
tion Conveyances, No. 548). 


7 Richard Wilson, junior, 1709 to 1776, succeeded his father! as Recorder 
on the death of the latter in 1761. He was the grandson of Thomas Wilson, 
Merchant, of Leeds, who had married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
Richard Sykes, through whom the Manor House, visited by merits’ descended 
to the Wilson Family (Ducatus, 1816, p. 3). y 


§ These were—(1) Mill Hill, founded 1672; (2) Call Lane, 1691, Inde- 
pendent; (3) Water Lane Meeting House, 1699, Quaker; (4) ‘Old Boggard 
House, 1751, Wesleyan; (5) Old White Chapel, 1754, Independent. 


®Two Cloth Halls. The Coloured Cloth Hall, as above, and the White 
Cloth Hall, between Meadow Lane and Hunslet Lane, erected in 1755; it 
was removed to the site behind the Corn Exchange in 1775. 


lo Samuel Kirshaw, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, 1751 tol1786. 
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From Leeds we proceeded to Chapel-Allerton, where I intended 
to spend a few Days with my Friend Mr. T. who is Minister at 
that place. We dined about one, smoaked a Pipe, drank Tea, 
and then walked to the Bowling Green,!! where we passed two 
or three hours with some military Gentlemen from Leeds in a 
very pleasant, agreeable manner. A Gentleman and his Lady 
supped and spent the Evening with us at my Friend’s House. 


Wed. May 13. My Friend’s House is pleasantly situated upon an 
eminence by ye Turnpike road” and commands a very extensive 
Prospect. I could see from my Chamber Window five Churches, 
viz. 3 at Leeds, Whitchurch and Pontefract. We drank Coffee 
in the morning, and then went to view my Friend’s Chapel,® 
which is a neat Building, and well seated. It is worth 938£ per 
annum. The Pew Rents amount to 30 annually, Surplice Dues, 
and some considerable Augmentations made to it by obtaining 
Queen Anne’s Bounty make up the Stipend or Salary independent 
of ye People. 


Chapel-Allerton is two miles north of Leeds and pleasantly 
situate on ye skirts of a fine green Waste or Moor.“ There are 
a long Range of good neat Buildings on each side of the Common 
with a spacious Plain carpet Ground between each row of Houses. 


The Bowling Green is now represented by the Mexborough Arms and 
its green in Harrogate Road. It was better known as the Bowling Green 
Tavern, and the three owls on its sign-board suggested a third apposite 
name to the natives—the Three Hullets. 


2 Turnpike Road. Two stretches of this road were built by Blind Jack 
of Knaresborough in the middle of the eighteenth century, namely the sections 
from Harrogate to Harewood Bridge and from Chapeltown to Leeds. The 
meeting to distuss the latter was held in the Bowling Green Inn. At that 
time the Turnpike went by Church Lane. 


13 My Friend’s Chapel. A chapel has existed in the village from the thir- 
teenth century, as a Kirkstall charter of about 1240 refers to viam que vadit 
ad capellam de Alveton usque ad divisas de Staynbek (Thor. Misc., iv, 50). 
The Chapel of which Tidswell was the Incumbent dated from the middle of 
the eighteenth century. After many additions and restorations it was pulled 
down in 1935; only the foundations now remain, between Harrogate Road 
and Church Lane. 


14 Chapel Allerton Moor extended between Harrogate Road and Mean- 
wood, being bounded to the south by Potternewton. Thoresby describes 
it as being “ joined by Monk-Bridge to Hare-low-hill (Ducatus, 1715, p. 143), 
and as ‘a convenient . plain... . betwixt Harelow-hill and Hare-hills’ (Ibid, 
144), while Potternewton is stated to be ‘ most pleasantly situated on the 
South Side of a delicate Green, commonly call’d Chapel-Town-Moor ’ (Lbid., 
113). 
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The South side is: called Potter-Newton, and the North. Chapel- 
Allerton. The most noted Buildings are Lawyer Barker’s good 
old Mansion, with a long Avenue of Trees planted on ye Waste, 
which forms a beautiful Lawn up to ye House. The new House 
of Jeremiah Dixon Esq.!® on black Moor, Mr. Oats’s Houses, 
particularly that on ye North side, which is an elegant Box 
with neat Gardens and pleasant Walks enclosed with Palisadoes 
to a small Farm House, where ye Poultry, etc., are kept. We 
saw white Turkeys at this place, which, it seems, are much in 
Fashion at. present; but Fashions in England seldom last long. 
Both black and white Turkeys, we are informed, are found in the 
Phillippine Islands, with red Heads; and therefore in all proba- 
bility when ye white Turkeys become common, they will be 
succeeded by ye black Breed. 


The Gentlemen and Ladies from Leeds frequently make an 
Excursion, either on Horseback or in their Chaises, to Chapel 
Town, in order to enjoy fresh Air upon this Moor in ye Mornings, 
that they may eat their Dinner with a keener appetite, and a 
better Relish at ye return. 


This village may, I think, be called the Montpelier of York- 
shire. There is a very good Inn at ye Bowling Green," and excellent 
Accomadations. Three Clubs are held at this place, viz. one for 
bowling, another for Cricket, and a third which is called Lascelles 
Glub;. che Woolen ‘Manufacture seems to terminate about this 


Tuke’s Map of 1781 marks it quite clearly, the boundaries being approxi- 
mately the line of Potternewton Lane on the south, Stainbeck Lane on the > 
north, and the Stain Beck on the north west. Two rows of houses are marked, 
one edging the common on the south, between Harrogate Road and Lawyer 
Barker’s, and the other along the northern fringe, with a school erected a 
little distance in front of it. The bowling green and its inn occupy the same 
position as to-day. It was on this stretch of land that the race course was 
situated, and it was here that the many manceuvres and reviews of the 
Volunteers were held during the French Wars. Its area, according to the 
enclosure Award, was 878 acres. “A plain carpet Ground 7.é.,:a green sward 
(Halliwell), ! 


Lawyer Barker. His house stood a little to the south of the common, 
with the avenue of trees leading across the green to it, and a further line of 
trees ‘stretching to the west along the edge of the common. His death was 
reported in the Intelligencer, January 28, 1772. 


16 Jeremiah Dixon (1726 to 1782), bought the Gledhow estate from the 
Wilsons in 1764, and the Manor of Chapel Allerton from the Killingbecks 
in 1765. He was High Sheriff of the County in 1758 (Loidis and Elmete, 
Whitaker, 1816, p. 130). . 
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Town.!” The Sand used in this village is brought from black 
Moor, and is of a yellowish colour. About ten o’clock we set out 
for Harwood, we passed Moor Town, Moor Grange, and rode 
over black Moor, pursuing ye Turnpike Road. 


Harwood is a pretty little Town, where there is a costly stone 
Bridge of 11 Arches over the River Wherfe, which runs in a bed 
of stone, and looks as clear as rock-water. Here are ye ruins of 
a Castle. The Church is remarkable for ye Interrment of Sir 
William Gascoigne, who had the courage to commit Prince Henry, 
afterwards King Henry 5th to ye King’s Bench for affronting 
him in ye seat of Justice. We called upon Mr. Saml. Popplewel, 
Steward to Edwin Lascelles Esqr.!* and his two Brothers, Daniel 
and Edward. 


Mr. P. prevailed upon us to alight and take a Glass of his 
fine Ale. He gave us a note to Mr. Hutton ye Gardener at Gaw- 
thorpe, who was very obliging in shewing us everything that was 
curious in the Gardens, stoves and Fire walls. The new House 
of Edwin Lascelles, Esq. at Gawthorpe is a very noble and elegant 
structure, but not quite finished.!® It measured 97 yards in 
length, stands on an Eminence near the Church and makes a 
grand appearance. The stables are near ye old House, and are 
very beautiful. The Gardens are situate upon a large piece of 
rising Ground in the valley below, almost surrounded with swamps 
& Marshes, which are designed to be laid under Water. I saw a 
Pond at some Distance stock’d with water-Fowls, and observed 
in ye stoves a botanical Thermometer and a large quantity of 
Madera Wine ranged among the exotics. Amongst a fine collec- 
tion of exotic Plants and flowering shrubs in ye stoves, Fire Walls, 

17 [smay’s observation is borne out by the Leeds Guide of 1806, p. 145— 
‘ Chapel-Allerton, though so near Leeds, is entirely out of the clothing district, 


as we believe there is scarcely a single manufacturer of cloth to be found 
in the whole village.’ 


18 Near the west door of Harewood Church is an inscription to Samuel 
. and Sarah Popplewell, late of Harewood. He died on September 22nd, 1780 
aged 67 having continued over thirty years as steward to Mr. Edwin Lascelles, 
later the first Lord Harewood (History of Harewood, Jones, 1859,. p. 127), 


19 The present Harewood House, begun in 1759, was completed in 1771. 
Ismay’s visit was to Gawthorpe, the house standing less than 400 yards to 
the south west of the present mansion, the earlier home of the Redmans, 
the Gascoignes and the Wentworths. It was pulled down after the com- | 
pletion of the new building, no traces of either the house or the neighbouring 
village surviving (Jones, /bid., pp. 185, 199). 
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etc. I observed the Amaryllis or Jacobaea Lily—Cistus or Rock 
Rose,—Bananas in great plenty, various kinds of Aloes— 
Euphorbia—Ficoides—Egg Plant—The Banana was order’d by 
Mr. Lascelles to be thrown out as too cumbersom and luxuriant 
for ye Place. Cape Jasmine (3 Plants), it bears a double white 
Flower as big as a Rose. Palm Tree from the W. Indies, It’s a 
beautiful shrub. Water Lemon, a species of the Passiflora, from 
Barbadoes, a very curious Plant. American Viburnum—Torch 
Thistle—Opuntias—Melianthus or Honey Flower, Egyptian Arum 
or Colocasia, Ethiopian Arum with a large white Flower, this is 
a stout and beautiful Plant. Arabian Jasmine with a sweet 
scented Flower. Fruit-bearing Passiflora; It produced Fruit ye 
last year in high Perfection; the Pulp is eaten with sugar and 
venegar, it is more delicious than a Mellon, and has a much 
finer Relish. It was eaten as a Rarity on ye 16 of October 1763 
at Castle Howard, being classed among the best of the tropical — 
fruits, but never ripen’d to Perfection in Yorkshire before that 
time. It is much commended for it’s most excellent Acid and 
Flavour. 


Pancasian Lily, a very stately Plant. Canacres [Canna ? |, or 
Indian Shot—Sugar Cane. Cereus: scandens etc. It’s now buding 
for Flower. The Flowers are nine inches in Diameter, scarce 
continuing full bloom 12 hours. 


The Flowers of ye creeping Cereus are of a yellow colour, and - 
as large as a middle sized Sun Flower. The E Indian Solanum, 
Madagascar Periwincle. 


Coix, or Job’s Tears, in Flower; The Flowers are pendulous 
like those of the Lilium convallium, inclining to one side of the 
stalk etc. etc. : 


We saw ripe Alpine strawberries, kidney Beans (ripe all 
winter), Grapes nearly ripe. Cucumbers, Oranges, Figs and 
Peaches as large as Crabs. The Gardener told us that the Peaches 
were retarded in their Growth for about six weeks, being almost 
stationary till ye stones were formed, and after that they would 
plump up into ripe fruit surprizingly. I observed Mountain Cud- 
weed or Cat’s foot, Tulips, double white Narcissus, and several 
other Plants scattered about ye Borders of ye Kitchin Garden. 
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We took leave of Mr. Hutton about one o’clock, and rode thro’ 
the marshy Ground, and a wood above it to the Turnpike road, 
leaving Harwood upon ye left. We made ye best of our way to 
Chapel Allerton, where we arrived about two, got Dinner, smoaked 
a Pipe and walked round the Horse Course,?° viewing new Grange, ?! 
the seat of Wal: Wade Esqr. and some other Places at a Distance 
from the Moor. 


We drank Coffee at the Griffin, and went home to Supper. 
My Friend’s House stands pleasantly and has three Rooms on a 
Floor, They are all papered but the Kitchin and very commodious. 
There are three good lodging rooms above the stairs, ye Kitchin, 
dining room & Parlour below. The Parlour is neatly paper’d, has 
in it a setee Bed, and is well stock’d with China. There are several 
useful & convenient offices behind and a good Library. There 
are two Grass Plats before ye House with flowering shrubs 
planted around ye Borders, which have a very good effect. The 
Garden is laid out behind ye House and seems to be a deep, 
fertile soil, yielding plenty of Kitchin Stuff. There is an apiary 
with two or three Glass Hives, which are not used at present. 
The Garden walls are not made of Brick, but only of rough 
stones, which make a mean appearance. My Friend lives in a 
genteel manner, and may very well afford it. For he has got an 
Estate of 100£ per annum by his Wife and has no children. She 
was the only child of ye late Rev. Mr. Jo. Ray of Tadcaster,” and 
they expect a considerable Fortune from Mrs. Thomlinson of 
Newcastle aged 109, Relict of Dr. Robert Tomlinson late Rector 
of Whickham and Prebandary of St. Paul’s. He died March 24, 
1747-8. I paid ye Doctor a visit in 1738, I stay’d at Whickham 


20 The Horse Course was situated on the common west of the town- 
ship. It was a popular resort in the late seventeenth century, and during 
the whole of the eighteenth, for both horse and foot racing. Thoresby refers 
to it on several occasions in his Diary, apparently lamenting the fact that 
such a place was able to attract so many of the gentry and the populace; 
but he goes on to record how ‘ one day, indeed, we [{7.e. the Nonconformists] 
had an opportunity of meeting more securely, though in greater numbers, 
when the race was at Chapel Town Moor,’ p. 169. They knew where the 
magistrates were. . 


"1 New Grange. The site of the Training College in Beckett Park, Heading- 
ley. The house of Walter Wade was replaced by the present mansion in the 
time of William Beckett. 


2 Rev. Josiah Ray, B.A., curate of Heulaugh in 1737, and of eles 
in 1742, where he died in 1762. 
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two Days and was very agreeably entertain’d by ye old Gentle-_ 
man, who was then blind as his widow is at this Time. The © 
Doctor’s Liberary consisted of 7000 volumes, which he gave to 
ye Corporation of Newcastle upon Tyne in ye year 1741. All ye 
water he made use of was filtered thro’ two canary stones, which 
he had for that purpose. He built a large Parsonage House and 
had beautiful Gardens, encompassed by high brick walls, adorn’d 
with vines, Peaches, etc. My Friend, Mr. T. was ordain’d on 
Trinity Sunday June 10th, 1759, on my nomination. He preached 
ye first time at Mirfield Church on Sunday June 17th, 1759, and 
was immediately afterwards chosen Reader of Leeds old Church - 
by Dr. Kirkshaw, Vicar of ye said Church and Rector of Ripley. 
He was married Feb. 2nd, 1764 to Miss Kitty Ray, and has lately 
succeeded Mr. Bainbridge at Chapel Allerton, where he now 
lives. 


Thurs. 14. We walked about the Town and Fields in the Fore- 
noon, and after Dinner we went to the Markee pitched upon ye 
Green for ye use of a set of young Gentlemen in and about Leeds, 
who meet there in ye summer Season every Thursday to play at © 
Cricket.22. My Friend was one of the number and therefore I 
spent most of the afternoon in smoaking a Pipe in ye Tent and 
seeing the Gentlemen play at Cricket. I drank Tea and supped 
this Evening with Mr. Tim. Lee. His House is small, but very | 
neat and commodious. The situation is airy and pleasant, and 
ye room we,sat in commands a fair view of the Tent and Gentle- 
men playing at Cricket. There is a beautiful Court before ye 
House, ornamented with dwarf Box, flowering shrubs and some 
other Plants, and there is a good Garden behind it. 


Fri. 15. My Friend was engaged this Day, and therefore could 
not accompany me to Wakefield as he had given one reason to 
expect the preceeding Day. After Breakfast I took leave of him 
and his Lady, and set out with Capt. T. his Brother for Wakefield. 
We had milliary stones all ye way between Leeds and Wakefield, 
which measures 8 miles. The Roads are very bad and there are 


*3 The game was partly encouraged as a counter-attraction to the blood 
sports. In 1757 the church-wardens ‘ paid cricket players on Shrove Tuesday 
to entertain the populace, and to prevent the infamous practice of throwing 
at cocks.‘ Its popularity must rapidly have been assured, for in 1780 a new 
dance was produced at the Leeds Theatre called ‘ The Cricketer, or the Sports 
of Chapeltown,’ : 
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no causeways laid for Travellers, as between Birstall and Leeds, 
Mirfield & Wakefield etc. We rode thro’ Leeds, Hunslet, Loft- 
house etc. in our way to Wakefield. We saw Mr. Wm. Fenton’s 
House, Glass House, Fire Engine etc.*4 on ye left & Middleton 
on ye right Hand. We saw Temple Newsam, ye seat of Ld. 
Viscount Irvine at a Distance on ye left, and afterwards we had 
a fair view of Rothwell Church. Mr. Fenton’s House is on ye 
right, as we entered upon Rothwell Haigh, a large Moor covered 
with Furze in full bloom. The House is coloured and painted 
red, with Gardens and a canal stocked with swans and other 
water Fowl. Mr. Procter’s House at Thorpe, & Armytage’s of 
Outwood appeared to the right as we procedded on ye road. We 
observed stones piled up in a Kiln in the manner of bricks on 
Outwood in order to be burnt, and laid upon ye roads, which are 
extremely bad in some places.?° 7 


We arrived at Wakefield before eleven. I found my good old 
Friend in a very bad state of Health, he being scarce able to 
crawl about ye House. Here I dined, walked about ye Gardens 
of Pem. Milns Esq.,26 drank Tea, and spent the Evening with ye 
Captain, who made me a Present of a Pair of Barbary slippers, 
which, he brought from Gibraltar, where he had lately kept 
Garrison. 


24 William and Thomas Fenton were two of the sons of James Fenton, 
mine owner, of Glass Houses, Haigh Park, Rothwell Haigh, who died in 
1759. Thomas is regarded as being the first colliery proprietor to instal an 
Emmet steam pump (the ‘ fire-engine’ seen by Ismay), which was erected 
at Carr Lane about 1750. Their brother James continued the glass works, 
and after the death of William in 1774, he and Thomas were the principal 
residents and land-owners in Rothwell Haigh (History of Rothwell, Batty, 
1877, pp. 172-173, 191). Thomas lived at Haigh House, on the Lofthouse 
Road, previously known, at different times, as the Manor House, Red Hall, 
Low House and Fenton House (Batty, zbid., 175n.). 


25 Ismay’s remarks are echoed by other travellers. Robert Brown approach- 
ing Wakefield from Halifax in 1793 found the road was ‘in most shocking 
condition,’ and ‘ observed that the mattrials are of bad quality and that 
to render them harder, a great part of them are burnt before they are laid 
on the road; also that clay was burnt into a kind of brick, and used likewise 
for repairing the roads.’ Agriculture of the West Riding of Yorks., 1799. 
Appendix, p. 18. 


26 Mr. J. W. Walker states that of the four large houses built by the 
Milnes family in Westgate, Wakefield, the smallest was erected by Pemberton 
Milnes in 1752-3. It is now encircled by the station and its yard, ‘ the burial 
ground of the Unitarian Chapel covers a part of the garden... and the 
orangery is used as a school ’—Wakefleld, its history and people, Ist ed. p. 397. 
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Sat, 16. A fine, pleasant, warm Day. I set, out from Wakefield 
about nine o’clock, and dined at ye vicarage in Mirfield. 


J. Ismay. 


N.B. We had cold showery Weather during my stay at Chapel 
Allerton and it’s Environs. 


I observed a handsome Building in Harwood, where a Ribbon 
Manufacture had been established and carried on for some time, 
but was now declined, & entirely given up.?? 


I saw some Farm-Houses near this Town newly erected, and 
constructed in a peculiar Manner for that Purpose. They seemed 
well executed and made a good Appearance at a Distance from 
ye Road. I mentioned these new Buildings to’ Mr. Lascelles’s 
Steward, and told him that they seemed fit for some Gentleman’s 
Family in ye Summer Season. He replied, we build fine Houses 
for ye Farmers in this Country. 


The Weather was this Day showery, particularly in our return 
from Gawthorpe (ye seat of Edwin Lascelles Esqr.), to Chapel 
Allerton. 


June 19. 1767. Sir Geo. Savile’s Regiment of Militia was 
reviewed this Day by Col. Tottenham on Chapel Town Moor near 
Leeds. A Tent was erected upon ye Common, where Tea etc. was 
provided for the Ladies, at Sir George Savile’s Expence, who, after 
the Review, gave an elegant Entertainment at ye Bowling House, 
and a Ball at night. 


Septr. 19. 1767. This Day Edwin Lacelles Esqr. one of the 


County Members, gave an elegant Turtle-Feast to the Gentlemen 
about Leeds, at the Bowling-green House, at Chapel-Town; 
where he at the same time, generously subscribed 100 Guineas to 
ye intended Infirmary.?® 


27 Ribbon Manufacture at Harewood. ‘ About the year 1755, the first — 


Lord Harewood built a range of houses to the right of the entrance from 
Wetherby, and established a ribbon manufactory, but it was of short dura- 
tion, as it was discontinued about 1766’ (Jones, Harewood, p. 13). 


* The {intended Infirmary. This is the criginal Leeds Infirmary, begun 
in a house rented in Kirkgate from a Mr. Andrew Wilson, on the 25th July, 
1767, at an annual rental of £16 (A Historical Sketch of the General I sd 
at Leeds, ole, Jackson, 1917, p. 2). 


‘ 


st in the filanor of Leeds 


By JAMES BePLAcee.D.A. 
EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES 


The district of Woodhouse, described in medieval accounts as 
a ‘ parcel of the Manor of Leeds,’ lies immediately to the north 
and north-west of the city, on the sandstone ridge between the 
valley of the Aire and the stream variously known as Adel, 
Sheepscar, or Meanwood Beck. The ground, which rises gently 
in a north-westerly direction, in places fell away sharply to the 
south-west and north-east, in the direction of the two streams, 
a fall which is not now so noticeable except in a few places; but 
in 1643 the escarpment, which has since been smoothed down into 
the Headrow slope from Albion Street to Park Row, was suffi- 
ciently steep to give to the Parliamentary troops. protection 
against the fire of the Royalists on the higher ground.!_ Expressed 
in figures, Woodhouse rises from a level of 109 ft. at the ‘ Golden 
Cross’ Inn to over 300 ft. near the Reservoir on the Moor. 

The boundary of Woodhouse is not everywhere easy to define, 
since it has not had a separate existence, at least since the 
Domesday Survey. Where the hamlet and the manor are co- 
terminous, as on the west and north-west, there is no difficulty, 
but one is able to attempt only an approximation to the division 
between the two vills of Leeds and Woodhouse. It is reasonably 
certain that the village stretched as far south as the present 
Headrow and Park Lane, and from Vicar Lane on the east to 
the ‘ Greystone’ in Burley Street on the west. It is possible that 
this boundary could be placed still further to the south, joining 
the old ‘ Pawdmire Stone’ in Briggate to the ‘ Greystone,’ but 
of this there is not the slightest proof. Upper Flatt, the site of 
St. John’s Church and the Almshouses, is quite certainly in 
Woodhouse ;? Chorley Lane, which preserves the name of the 
Chorl or Churl Meadow, is within the hamlet,? as also is the site 
of the Greystone, which forms the western extremity of the 
Manor. : 
1 The old history of Bradford (1776), ed. J. H. Turner (1894), p. 20. 

2 Thoresby Miscellanea, xi, 427. 

3 Ibid., p. 80. 


4 First and Second Report of the Committee of Pious Uses in Leeds (1926), 
section 64. 


W 
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From the present Burley Street the nowedees of Woodhouse 
and Leeds ran together in a north-westerly direction along the 
line which later separated the borough from the township of 
Headingley-cum-Burley, and now forms the southern limit of the 
area served by Lawnswood Cemetery. Some distance up Hyde 
Park Road, in the neighbourhood of Hill Top Street, it was joined 
by the original bounds of St. Mark’s Parish, and a description 
of the beating of those bounds in 1839 is worth quoting: 


‘{From St. John’s Cottage]... . you come to the Fence 
forming the boundary of Headingley Township, a little to the 
North of the North East corner of the Garden and Orchard of © 
Burley Hill-Top Cottage. The Procession then turning to the 
North Followed the Headingley Boundary, passing along the 
West side of Woodhouse Moor until it arrived at the Boundary 
Stone opposite the Red Lion Public House at Wraghorn, where © 

-it halted. A 1/— worth of Ale having been bought at the Red 
Lion, it was served out to the Populace by the Clerk standing 
on the boundary stone, with the toast of ‘ Church and Queen,’ 
and oranges were thrown among the children. By tradition the 
Boundary of Headingley and Woodhouse passes through or over 
the Red Lion Public House; about one yard Westward of the 
Westernmost chimney, and that it was customary on such 
occasions to pass over the Roof of the House at the place just 
mentioned, but no.ladder being at hand, several of the Boys 
were passed in at the Westernmost Parlour Window and so 
through the House to the yard, where the Eaves being low, 
the Roof was mounted by the Boys to the ridge and one yard 
Westward of the before-mentioned chimney. The Boys having 
descended the Roof of the House continued along the Roofs 
of the outbuildings until they attained the wall running North 
which is the continuation of the Headingley Boundary until you 
come to the Gateway and Footpath leading from Wraghorn 
across the fields to Meanwood; where it makes a right-angle 
Eastward, across the said Gateway and Footpath (for a few 
yards only) and then continues along the Fence Northward 


until it reaches Addle Beck. On arriving at the last-named ~ 


point, the Beck was found to be so much swollen by the rains 
as to be impassable. Rails, sticks and an orange were thrown _ 
into the water at the place for a memorial, and the Procession  » 
werit round by the bridge at the Mill just above, occupied. by 
George Walker, to the North Bank, and so continued to follow 

the course of the. Beck to Scott Hall Mills.’ 


Much of this is the same line as that covered by the Lords 
of the Manor when they were accompanied by Thoresby in 
6 St. Mark’s Vestry Minute Book, April Ist, 1839. : 
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September, 1703,° and by the jurors of the Survey of the Manor 
in 1612,’ although in both cases a beginning was made at Sheeps- 
car, and the boundary was traced in. the reverse direction. 


It is clear, therefore, that the district known from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries as Leeds-Woodhouse, embraced 
the hamlets of Great and Little Woodhouse, Buslingthorpe and 
Sheepscar. Throughout the whole of these five centuries tene- 
ments in each of the villages are described as being in the fields 
of Leeds-Woodhouse; yet, at some previous time these settlements 
appear to have had a separate existence. A distinction is usually 
drawn between Great Woodhouse, ‘ Parva Woodhouse’ and 
‘ Buslenthorpe in Woodhouse,’® while a grant by Adam de Birkin 
to his brother Thomas, between 1175 and 1185, refers to ‘ totam 
terram meam in Ledis et molendinum, et totam terram meam in 
Sipeker.’? Farrer comments that Adam was a descendant of the 
thane Morfare, probably a pre-Norman lord of Sheepscar.. This 
separation from Leeds is borne out by the earlier name for North 
Street, called either Sheepscar Lane or Leeds Lane, according to 
the direction from which it was approached. Analogous with this 
is the name of Woodhouse Lane, especially in view of the alter- 
native form of ‘ Leedes Yate ’ found in the Survey of 1612.!° The 
name Woodhouse itself may be regarded as a further indication 
of this separate existence. Of the three meanings suggested for 
it—the wooden house, at the wood house, and the house in the 
wood—the third seems the most reasonable. It is improbable that 
in an age of timber and mud cottages a district would be named 
after a house built of the usual materials, nor would one expect 
to find an ablative plural preserved in the singular form which 
we find to-day. To call a district, however, the house in the 
wood is not only reasonable, it is a possible indication of the 
reclamation of land that is known to have been in progress before 
the Conquest ; indeed, it has recently been stated that the inclusion 
of the word “ wood’ in a place name is often due to'the fact that 
it began as a clearing in the forest in the later Anglian period.!! 


° Diary of Ralph Thoresby,, ii (1830), 443-444. 

7 Thor. Misc., xi, 425. 8 [bid., pp. 423, 419. 
® Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, iii, 359, 391. 

10 Thor. Misc., xi, 425. ; 

4 Koebner, Cambridge Economic History, i, 50, 
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Here then, are four ancient vills, Great and Little Woodhouse, 
Buslingthorpe and Sheepscar, once separate, but later covered by 
the general name of Leeds-Woodhouse. Two are clearly indicated 
on the plan of the Manor drawn in 1560, Little Woodhouse and 
Sheepscar being omitted.!2 Three other districts are marked, 
Leeds proper, Kirkgate, and Knostrop, which included he 
Lane. 


The existence of these seven distinct areas of settlement is not 
uninteresting in view of the Domesday statement that Leeds was 
held by seven thanes for seven manors before the period of the 
Conquest. This, however, is mere conjecture. 


MEDIEVAL WOODHOUSE 


The first definite information relative to Woodhouse dates 
from the thirteenth century, and four of the surveys made within 
the next 200 years have now been printed. These are (i) the 
Inquisitio post mortem of 1258, following upon the death of 
Edmund de Lacy; (ii) the Extent of 1342;) (iii) the Poll Tax 
Return of 13879;!6 and (iv) the Extent of 1425.17 Of these, the 
last-named is the most complete, but by a comparison of the 
four, a picture of Woodhouse in the Middle Ages can be attempted. 
By 1425 there were 22 houses in the village and approximately 
~ 500. acres of land under cultivation, of which about one-third 
was held by burgage tenants in Leeds proper. Besides this there 
was the extent of the manorial waste, comprising the present 
Moor and Ridge and the upper Woodhouse Street area, together 
with a pasture along the banks of Sheepscar Beck, presumably 
between the stream and the lower end of Meanwood Road. Higher 
up the same road, where the Corporation Baths now stand, was 
an 84 acre field called ‘Le Wros,’ of which 2} acres were held 
as a paddock by Thomas le Wayte in 1341.18 From here, in the 


2 Thor. Misc., 1x, plate I. 18 Tbid., xi, 429-436. 
14 Yorkshive Inquisitions, Henry III and Edward I, Y.A.S. Record Series, 


xii, 55-57. 


*® Chapter House Records, Bradford Antiquary, ii, 187-140; or Thor. Misc., 
Xxxili, 83 ff. 


16 Yorks. Arch. Journal, vi, 321-22. 
1” Lancaster, A Fifteenth Century Rental of Leeds, Thor: Misc., xxiv, 6-22. 
18 Chapter House Records, loc. cit., p. 138. { 
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direction of Woodhouse Lane, stretched the ‘ Wetelands,’ which 
joined Carlton Close, a name still preserved by the streets that 
now cover the area. Nearby was Calfal, or Calf Hole Close, now 
the Harewood Barracks and St. James’ Street district. South- 
westwards from here was the Chorl Meadow, a name preserved 
in Chorley Lane which joins Park Lane to Clarendon Road, while 
to the south was the Long Baulk Close between Woodhouse Lane 
and Camp Road. Near the New Briggate, Merrion Street, and 
North Street Recreation Ground area was the field known as 
Woodhouse Tofts, or Town Cliff. Of all these, only Le Wros and 
the Tofts appear to have been held in common during the four- - 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, other fields being enclosures held 
in severalty, suggesting previous intakes, although only one 
reference is made to this, viz. a ten acre ‘ essart’’ in the occupa- 
tion of Robert son of John Forrester in the Ancient Demesne, 
in 1425.19 3 

There is naturally, in these Surveys, no reference to roads or 
paths in Woodhouse during the medieval period, but certain 
lanes may be assumed to have been in existence at that time, 
viz. the present road from Vicar Lane to Chapeltown, Woodhouse 
Lane, Little Woodhouse Street, Chorley Lane, and possibly 
Wade Lane and Camp Road. 

The plan of 1560 shows two roads leading out of the town to 
the north on the lines of the present Woodhouse Lane and North 
Street. The antiquity of the latter is further indicated by the 
mention of Sheepscar Bridge in William Sheaffeld’s will, but of. 
the former there is some doubt. Cossin’s map shows a road leading 
to’ Woodhouse which appears to follow the existing Wade Lane, 
and the writer has been informed by old inhabitants that this 
was the recognised way to the village from, Leeds before Cambridge, 
Road was made between Meanwood Road and Woodhouse Street. 
, On the other hand seventeenth-century references to Woodhouse: 
Lane as distinct from Camp Road, which was then called Long 
‘Baulk Lane, and references in St. John’s Registers, contemporary 
with Cossin’s map, to Wade Lane, Lydgate and Woodhouse Lane, 
imply two routes from the town, one of which, going round the 
hill, ran towards the Carr and Nether Green, while the other 
skirted the hamlet on its way to Headingley. The present .Wood- 
house Street seems to have been the main thoroughfare of the 


As Thor. Misc., xxiv, 18. 
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hamlet, linking the settlements in Meanwood Valley to Great 
Woodhouse higher up the hill, between what are now Johnston 
Street and Delph Lane. As late as Tuke’s map of 1781 the houses 
are clustered along this line, and around the edge of the Moor 
as faras Woodhouse Lane, close to a path which follows the line 
of Raglan Road. 


Little Woodhouse was reached via Park Lane and Chorley 
Lane, leading to the street that still carries the name of the 
village. Sometime during the reign of Elizabeth, if not earlier, 
a way ran from here to Woodhouse Lane along the present Kendal 
Lane, then between St. Michael’s College and Woodsley House, 
and along the upper part of Clarendon Road and Reservoir Street. 
For the whole of its length it had the one name of Kendal Lane, 
and since the Kendal family became possessed of their estate in 
this neighbourhood in the second half of the sixteenth century 
and had disposed of it before Harrison’s gift of St. John’s Church, 
the name of the road, if not the road itself, may reasonably be 
assigned to that period. 


Of the inhabitants of Woodhouse in the Middle Ages some few 
scraps of information may be obtained. In 1258 there appear to 
be two freeholders, Thomas Bywater, paying an annual rent of 
ls. 4d., and Robert de Woodhouse, paying 4s. Only four other 
tenants are named, all being villeins, two being ‘de Wudehus ’ 
and two ‘de Buslingtorpe,’ but a further entry records 2s. 6d. 
as rent for one bovate held by the bondmen of Woodhouse. 
Thomas Bywater, already mentioned, was one of the jurors of 
the Inquisition, and held 22 acres freely between the present 
Woodhouse Street and Meanwood Beck; it is from this stream 
presumably that his family name was derived. Besides the rent 
of ls. 4d., he owed suit of court every three weeks, and did foreign 
service according to the custom of the manor. By 1341 the family 
seems to have lost its holdings in the village, although the name 
still continues in the manor, for the tenement of Thomas the 
Wayte is described as formerly William-by-the-Water’s, and added 
to it is a freehold house and two bovates, together with a two- 
acre paddock in Le Wros. For the land previously held by William 
Bywater he paid the same rent and owed the same services as 
the earlier Thomas; for the two other holdings he paid 2s. 4d. 
annually i in lieu of service. Two other freemen were also holding 


f 
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land in the hamlet at the time of the Survey, William of Oulton 
and John Passelew; an important name in the medieval history 
of both Chapeltown and Leeds. William, who was one of the 
jurors, held three acres for which he paid 4d. a year and rendered 
suit of court and foreign service; John had a house and two | 
oxgangs (the native name translated by the Norman scribe as 
‘bovate’) for which he owed 3s. rent, 4d. for Thistletake, and 
suit of court. One, at least, of the Woodhouse men of the time 
must have taken to trade, for a ‘ William de Besolyngthorpe ° 
appears as holding a half burgage only. It is possible that two 
other jurors, Adam and Robert of the Birkes, were also inhabitants 
of the village, but no indication is given of their holding.?° 


In the Poll Tax Return of 1379 twelve names, at least, can 
reasonably be assigned to Woodhouse; there is no doubt about 
John del Birkes, William Widowson, Adam Gibbarne, Thomas de 
Oulton, John Tendlathe and Richard Widowson, as the Extent 
of 1425 refers to their holdings in the village.?! Six others seem 
likely. The same Extent refers to the tenements of John Dicken- 
son, and two men of this name appear in the Roll, one an inn- 
keeper paying Is. tax, the other paying 4d. A comparison between 
the holdings and the tax paid in the cases of known Woodhouse 
tenants suggests that the second Dickenson is more likely. The 
Extent also refers to the freehold tenures of two brothers, ‘ de 
Rome,’ in the right of their wives, who were daughters and 
heiresses of William Passelew; in the Poll Tax Return no William 
appears; there are John, an innkeeper, Ralph a Barker, and two 
women, Eleanor and Joan, presumably William’s daughters, and 
descendants of the John, son of Margery Passelew of 1341, an 
inference suggested by the identity of tenure and service in the 
two Surveys of 1341 and 1425. To these one may add Agnes 
Woodhouse, John Rynaws, an error for Ryvaux,?2 and Richard 
Pinder, since a pinfold was situated in what is now Raglan Road, 
on the edge of the waste. All of these paid the lowest rate of 
tax, with the exception of John Ryvaux and his wife, who were 
assessed at 6d. But the main interest of the Roll is the fact that 
it is the first indication of trade connected with the village; 
Ryvaux is described as a smith, and the name of John Tendlathe 
needs no elaboration. 

20 Fifteenth Century Rental, loc. cit., 13. ; 

"1 Ibid., pp. 10-19 passim. = Tbid., p.° 10. 
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In 1425 we find 17 householders in Woodhouse with 22 houses 
in their possession, and five men holding land only. There are 
only two freeholdings, that in the joint tenure of Peter and 
William de Rome, and the lands of John Passelew of Potter- 
newton. The Waytes have disappeared from the list, indeed the 
family seems to have been declining for some years previously, 
for John Passelew’s holding, which is identical with that of 
Thomas the Wayte, is described partly as being lately in the 
possession of Thomas and partly as in the tenure of Robert 
Passelew. The twenty remaining names of householders or 
occupants of land are mostly those of newcomers;. only William 
del Birkes, Isabella Gibbarne, John Widowson and William 
Ryvaux remain from previous lists. Fifteen of the twenty are 
bondmen, each holding a minimum of a messuage and a bovate, 
and rendering 6s. 8d. annually inclusive of commuted services, 
details of which are set out in the Survey.?? Of these tenants 
the chief seems to have been one William Menston, with four 
houses, a toft, four bovates, twelve acres scattered throughout 
the hamlet, a plot of the waste and the fishery of Sheepscar 
Beck, for which he paid ld. a year; his total rent was £2 13s. 9d. 
including commutation payments. Four of the bondmen were 
holding burgage tenures in Leeds proper, as well as their property 
in Woodhouse, of whom two, Elizabeth Menston and John Tymbill 
also had shops in the market place. Burgages were also held by 
the freeholders, but only John Passelew was in possession of shops 
as well. William Geffrayson, son of a bondman of that name, 
held, as a cottar, a sheepfold on the waste for which he paid 2d. 


THE TUDOR AND STUART PERIODS 


The picture is still that of a village of agricultural activity 
with trade and commerce almost entirely confined to the town 
portion of the manor, and with the shopkeeper cultivating his 
half-acre or more in the country.atmosphere of the hamlet. But 
during the Tudor period a rapid change took place. The civil 
strife of the second half of the fifteenth century had left the 
district untouched, but by disorganising life in the neighbouring 
towns it fostered industry in the regions nearby. Within a few 
years of these domestic wars religious upheaval brought further 


8 Fifteenth Century Rental, p. 12. 
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change, and the expanding horizon of-overseas discovery added 
a new impetus. When Henry VII came to the throne in 1485 
the men of Woodhouse were tilling their land, and the monks of 
Kirkstall were holding territory in the midst of them; before 
Elizabeth died in 1603 the convent was scattered, its property 
in the possession of lay owners, and the value of a house in the 
village depended largely upon its suitability for a clothier. . 


In 1576, three years before the birth of John Harrison, the 
clothmakers of York petitioned against the taxes laid upon them 
because, they stated, the competition of Leeds had rendered 
them unable to meet their liabilities; and although there was 
possibly a natural exaggeration in such an appeal, it is hardly 
conceivable that any body of men would have put forward to the 
hard-pressed Treasury of Elizabeth a case which had no foundation 
in fact. There is no doubt that Woodhouse shared in this growing 
prosperity; it is manifest in the many charities which date from 
the Tudor and Stuart periods, for the benefit of the poor, for 
education, and significantly for repairs to the highways. How 
often must Robert Midgley have suffered from the pock-marked 
surface of Woodhouse Lane before writing in 1533 2? ‘I will that 
my draught carye xxti lodes of stone or things necessarie for 
mendyng of the heghe waye betwixt Wetwode and Ledes.™ So, 
twenty-five years later Christopher Hobson, a Headingley clothier, 
bequeathed ‘towards the mendinge of the highway betweene 
Heddingley & Leeds xs.’ Almost contemporary with these 
bequests was the founding of the Wade Trust for highway oe 
under the will of Thomas Wade, or Ward. 


‘I will,’ he wrote on the 4th February, 1530, ‘ That my 
Wife have all my Lands & Takes Duringe her Naturall Lyfe 
if She Keepe Herself a Widdowe & unweddyd, and if She be 
Weddyd then I Wyll that all my Lands and Takes, which I 
purchased of Peter Bell of the Head Row, remayne and goe 
to the Use of Mendynge the Highwayes of & about Ledes after 
the Mynds & descrecions of the Cherche wardens for the Time 
beinge, j part to the way going to Chrystalle and Heddyndley, 
part to the waye going to Beeston & Armley and Part to the 
way to Huslete.... 


Thomas Wilson noted in 1730 ‘ there were thirty-nine Tene- 
ments which yielded £137 1s. Od. yearly which Estate is Scituated 


24 Thor: Misc., xi, 53. 25 Ibid., xxvii, 196. 
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in the Northside of the upperheadRow from Woodhouse Bar 
corner to Crossby House Corner with the Backsides, Gardens, 
Orchards; &c.’26 


The period of bequests to the poor and the schools opened 
with the grant made by John Harrison, priest, in 1545; he left 
portions of twelve closes of land, stretching from Woodhouse Lane 
to Sheepscar, with half an acre in Call Fall at the one end and 
half an acre in Crimbles at the other, a name still preserved by 
small streets off the lower end of Meanwood Road. The bequest 
included a total of some seven or eight acres situated in Carlton 
Close, and the neighbouring Bottoms Close, Shay Tree (a street 
of this name runs close to St. Mark’s Church), Over-Flatt in 
Buslingthorpe and the Nether Marsh in Sheepscar, so that all 
the land lay in Woodhouse. The whole was burdened with a rent 
charge of £4, to be distributed to the poor. Seven years later 
William Sheaffelde vested in trustees nine houses in Vicar Lane 
and lands at Sheepscar, with a total annual rent of £4 10s. 6d., 
to be devoted to the upkeep of a school master, on condition that 
the people of Leeds, within four years of his death, increased the _ 
income to £10 and provided suitable accommodation. 


In 1599 George Jeffrey left a quarter of ‘ Botham Close’ to 
be sold and the money invested to produce an annual income of 
£2 for the poor. Three years later John Bussy, whose name was 
until recently preserved in Woodhouse Street below Rampart 
Road, bequeathed a rent charge of {1 on three closes in Woodhouse. 
William Robinson, in 7 James I, left to charity three cottages in 
the Carr, land near the beck at Sheepscar, Goldsmith Close in the 
Wetlands and a half acre in High Thorn, all of which was subse- 
quently bought for the Grammar School. Other lands at Sheeps- 
car, nine closes in all, were bequeathed by Edward Brooke in 1613 
to provide an annual income of 20s. for the poor in perpetuity. 
Almshouses were established at Mill Hill by Josiah Jenkinson in 
1635, and a farm at Woodhouse was left by him to provide a 
dole for distribution to the poor at Christmas. In 1838 the hospital 
itself was moved to Woodhouse where nine cottages were built 
in St. Mark’s Road. In 1688 Alice Lodge gave unto ‘ the good 
of the town of Leeds for ever one close in the fields of Leeds- 
Woodhouse, called Crimbles, of the yearly rent of £5, to be 


26 Wilson MSS., ‘ Leeds Charities,’ pp. 1-3. 
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bestowed in what use my executor shall think fitting.” Fourteen 
years later Isabel Leighton, whose name is preserved in Leighton 
Lane in Little Woodhouse, surrendered to the Lords of the 
Manor three closes of land ‘ for the maintenance of Poor Boys 
that were most towardly for Learning for their teaching and 
instruction in the School of Leeds.’ The income was later used 
to assist in providing technical education and for the provision 
of prizes to be gained in public examinations. 


Last and greatest of the Woodhouse benefactors of these 
two centuries was John Harrison, the clothier. When 45 years 
old he began his charitable career by providing for the Free 
Grammar School more suitable accommodation than that which 
had served for the previous seventy years. Ten years later, in 
1634, he built St. John’s Church of Woodhouse stone, and en-— 
dowed it in 1639.2” The endowment, placed under the care of 
trustees, consisted of six houses, two in New Street and four near 
the Charity School, and sixteen closes of land, stretching from 
Burley Street up the hillside to the Moor. Although the property 
has since been sold for building purposes and providing a new 
site for the Grammar School, the memory of the old ownership 
is preserved in the names of many roads in the neighbourhood. 
In 1653 by an indenture of feoffment Harrison conveyed to four 
trustees houses he had built at the west end of the new church, 
as a hospital for the poor; the site is that of the present alms- 
houses in Wade Lane. | 


But the people of Woodhouse were not destined to enjoy their 
prosperity in peace. Early in the Civil War the Moor was the site 
of the Parliamentary camp, when Fairfax marched from Bradford, 
crossing the Aire at Apperley Bridge on the afternoon of January 
22, 1643. Shortly after noon on the following day they advanced 
to the north-west of the town to find that a trench had been dug 
along the crest of the hill from St. John’s Church to the river, 
and there, at two o’clock, the battle began. Within two hours 
the Royalists had broken and fled, and the town was in the hands 
of Parliament. Woodhouse saw little of the subsequent skirmish- 
ing in the neighbourhood, but it felt something of the effects of 
the plague which soon followed. Beginning in the March of 1645, 
it spread so rapidly that the Parish Church was closed on July 2nd 


2” Thor. Misc., xxiv, 379. 
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and the markets moved to the moors of Woodhouse and Chapel- 
town. Pest-houses were hurriedly erected for the infected, of 
which one was, according to tradition, on the eastern edge of the 
waste in the neighbourhood of Raglan Road and St. Mark’s Road. 


The final success of the Parliamentary party brought further 
troubles to the village. Those suspected of loyalty to the King, 
and those who had not shown sufficient active support for the 
Cromwellian rebels, were to suffer for their adherence or for their 
lukewarmness. Henry Roades, a merchant in the hamlet, was 
accused of deserting his own dwelling in the Parliamentary 
quarters and being nine months in the enemy’s territory, and 
paying tribute to them during that period. He pleaded that he 
had evacuated his wife and children to Ripon, ‘ theiere Towne 
beinge in a place of much trouble and often possest by the 
Armyes,’ and that he himself, having gone with them, had been 
compelled to subscribe to the Royalist cause. Furthermore he 
said the West Riding Committee of Sequestration had already 
dealt with his case. He was fined £50, rebate being refused 
because the two personal estates upon which the assessment had 
been made ‘ do not clearly appear .... to be one and the same 
estates, and, if they were, it was his own fault for paying to the 
County Committee when the Leeds Sequestrators could have 
granted him exemption, so that any payment he had made must 
obviously have been a voluntary one. Finally ‘it would be a very 
ill ptsident if this Comte in such Cases should give the Pett 
satisfaéon out of the Treasury backe again.’ They undertook, 
however, to write to the County Committee for restitution; the 
result does not appear.8 _ 


Richard Lodge, a cloth merchant of Buslingthorpe, was fined 
£100 for deserting his dwelling; the assessment was based upon 
a personal estate which included 84 pieces of cloth and £200 in 
good debts—an illustration of the prosperity of the seventeenth- 
century woollen manufacturer of the district.2? John Harrison also 
in spite of his benefactions was mulcted by the Committee. He 
pleaded that an estate in Little Woodhouse held in trust for 
charity had been included in his assessment, and also £182 which 
he had taken up at interest to furnish Fairfax and the Scots, and 


a6 Royalist Composition Papers, Yorkshire Record Series, xv, 165. 
29 Tbid., 203 ff. 
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that he was, at the time of the enquiry aged 72 and bedridden. 
He was required to pay one-sixth of his estate, estimated at 
£464 18s. 2d.30 : 


The last shadow of the post-war disturbances fell on the 
village in 1663. Henry Watson, a clothier of the Ridge, was 
involved in the Farnley Wood Plot, and with two other Leeds 
men was executed on Chapeltown Moor in the following January. 
His head was placed on a spike on the Moot Hall, where it remained 
until removed by a great gale in April 1677. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ~ 3 | 


The beginning of the eighteenth century bore no signs of the 
changes it was to bring to Woodhouse. Thoresby’s’ description 
records the old rural life of the clothmaker, unchanged from the 
days of the Tudors. 


‘Great Woodhouse,’ he wrote, ‘(which is the most consider- 
able village within the Manor of Leeds) is inhabited by clothiers, 
whose woollen manufacture is the life of this country... . 
Little Woodhouse, one of the pleasantest Hamlets in the 
Parish .... was in the Crown till the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
who sold it to one Kendal, (from whom a neighbouring Wood 
is called Kendal Spring:) his Grandson sold it to Mr. Harrison 
.... Whose Trustees sold a most pleasant Seat here, to Alderman 
Dixon: This Place may boast of a Succession of noted Residents, 
viz. Mr. Metcalf, who built the Red Hall... . and, secondly, 
Mr. Hillary, the Benefactor.’* . Day 


The benevolent tradition of the previous period was continued 
by the foundation of the Charity School, the original subscription 
roll of which is dated 24 October, 1705. It stated that the objects 
were: ey 


‘the maintenance and education of 40 poor children in the 
knowledge and practice of the Christian religion as professed 
and taught by the Established Church of England, for the 
teaching them to read and write English, and a competent skill 
in arithmetic and other necessary qualifications for honest 
trades and professions whereby they may be better enabled to 


°° Royalist Composition Papers, Yorkshire Record Series, xx, 51. 


31 Kendal Spring was at the present junction of Reservoir Street and 
University Road. Mr. Hillary, the benefactor, was at one time a trustee 
of the St. John’s Estate; his name is preserved in sevetal streets near Wood- 
house Lane, below the University. 
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answer the ends of their creation by serving God faithfully and 
do much good in their generation. fo 


Thoresby describes the work and objects of the school in some 
detail; and it is not without interest to, compare the subscription 


roll with an epEy in his Diary, on his 44th birthday on 6 August, 
1702: 


‘ Lord, pardon my past sins, and in much mercy, give me power 
against them for the future, that the little time yet remaining 
may be spent after a more holy and exemplary manner, that I 
may be more useful in my generation.’ 


The school continued in the disused. Workhouse building until 
1726, when it was transferred to a converted chapel belonging to 
the Almshouse in Wade Lane; at the same time the number of 
scholars was increased and the income used for clothing and 
education only. 


A third free school must have followed soon afterwards, for 
in 1725 a resolution was recorded: 

‘that 15s. per Quarter be allowed to Mr. Richard Bateson 
Schoolmaster of Gt. Woodhouse... . for teaching poor children 
to the number of fifteen (that is to say) Twelve pence for each 
Childe and that he teach them the Church Catechism and bring 
them to the Church to be Catechized when they shall have 
learnt and be fit for the same.’ 


This school was probably the fore-runner of the present St: 
Mark’s Schools, which date from 1784, the site of which, off 
Raglan Road, was anciently known as Feather Hill, or the Goose 
Walk. In that year the Lords of the Manor, with the consent of 
_ the Copyholders and at the request of Eliza Bolland, enclosed a 
parcel of land on the eastern edge of the Waste, and vested it 
in a trust, composed of the Vicar of Leeds and his Curate, one 
gentleman, a corn-merchant, a wool merchant, a marble merchant, 
a clothier, a painter, a stay maker, and a cloth-dresser. The 
school was intended to teach reading freely to forty poor children, 
but a charge was made for instruction in writing. The Master’s 
salary was {3 a year, together with 2d. a week for each child; 

82 Endowed Charities, City of Leeds (1898), p. 85. 


33 The name of Bolland is preserved in streets adjacent to Woodhouse 
Street. Christian names of the family have been used in the Quarry Mount 
area, also surnames of men who married into the family. 
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an occasional guinea was voted to him by the trustees for “ faithful 
and diligent service.’ 


Potter’s Almshouses in Wade Lane also date from this period. 
By her will dated 23 April 1728, Mary Potter left £2,000 on trust 
to be invested in securities or land; from the income arising, £50 
was to be paid annually to her executrix; the surplus, and after ° 
the beneficiary’s death, the whole income, was to be: 


‘Disposed of by my said Trustees in and towards the Pur- 
chasing a piece of Ground Scituate as nigh to the said Church © 
of St. John in Leeds as conveniently may be. And the Erecting . 
thereupon an Alms-house in a Decent form for the Reception 
of Ten Ancient, Virtuous, Poor Necessitous Widows ... . 

Living in Leeds aforesaid, or in Wakefield; or in the City of 
York or within Twenty Miles of some or one of these Plate, me 


A further bequest of {60 was made for the purchase of the 
site. The testatrix dying in 1729, the Trustees seven years later 
bought a parcel of ground from the Rev. Ralph Thoresby, eldest 
son of the Antiquary, and the almshouses were built there two 
years later. Each of the ten widows, who were in all cases Leeds 
women, received at first an annual pension of £8. 


It can have been no pleasant experience for Mrs. Potter’s — 
pensioners, when, seven years after their installation in the new 
houses, the neighbouring fields were turned into an armed camp, 
while General Wade and his army in 1745 halted in Leeds. A 
contemporary account describes how ‘ for two nights about 1300 
of the King’s Foot, with 20 pieces of brass canon, encamped in 
the closes on the West side of Shipscar Lane.’ The camp extended 
from Wade Lane to Sheepscar, and as recently as eighty years 
ago the stone walls which bounded the site were still reddened 
in places from the fires made by the troops. Brunswick Place 
and Street were built upon a field known as Soldier Close. 

The collapse of the Pretender’s aspirations, the growing 
security of the Hanoverian Succession, the conquests of Wolfe and 
Clive in America and India, and the naval strength of Britain 
at the time, ushered in a period of commercial prosperity which 
began the westward expansion of Leeds and the growth of Wood-- 
house. The building of Quebec House in 1760 in the fields now 


°4 Wilson MSS. (Leeds Library), “ Leeds Charities,’ p. 52. 
%° Leeds Herald, January, 1864. 
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occupied by City Square and Quebec Street is only one example 
of the movement which led to the development of Sunny Bank, 
St. James Street and Queen Square. The still-existing Harewood 
Barracks and the recently demolished Portland House are 
reminders of the few years between 1780 and 1820 when the 
lower part of Woodhouse Lane was the most select area of Leeds; 
when the Young Gentlemen of Mr. Sigston’s Academy, now Miles’ 
book shop and the adjacent School of Printing, politely ‘ took the 
air inside the railings,’ which, then as now, encircled the central 
plot of the Square. 

Yet with all its growing importance as a residential suburb 
of the nearby town Woodhouse retained much of its rural simplicity 
and rustic credulity. According to the Leeds Intelligencer, Decem- 
ber Ist, 1761, 

“On the 19th ultimo the following humourous Affair hap- 
pened at Woodhouse in this Parish; a Gipsy Woman went to 
the House of John Geldard, a Journeyman Stuff-Weaver in the 
Village, and offered to tell him his Fortune, which he consenting 
to, she order’d. to put 50s. into her Hand, which, she said, he 
should hold fast, while she repeated the Charm etc., when, on 
opening her Hand, she had but Is. 6d. left, which she likewise 
said, he wou’d not refuse to give her for her Trouble, when he 
was inform’d of the approaching good Fortune, which was 
That on the Thursday following he wou’d find, in digging up 
a Mole-hill in a Close adjoining to the House, a Silver Tankard 
full of Gold; That he must not,.on any account, mention the 
affair “till the Day appointed, if he did, the whole Charm would 
be broke; but the Youth was so flush’d with the Hope of 
receiving his Money with such exorbitant Interest, that the 
next Day he disclosed the Secret; and tho’, since then, he has 
dug up all the Mole-hills in the Neighbourhood, he can neither 
find the Tankard nor. the Money.’ 


The manorial waste near the village gave scope for sport; at 
the later Hyde Park Corner were houses known as the Dog 
Kennels, and facing the Grammar: School were a few cottages 
called ‘ Huntsman’s Row’; Thomas Denison, of Woodhouse, who 
died in 1770, remembered his huntsman in his will, and William 
Tottie, descended from an old Woodhouse family, who was 
Master of the Hounds in 1772, was offering in the Intelligencer — 
a reward for information about hounds stolen from the Leeds 
Pack. Common rights, however, still existed on the Moor and 
the Ridge, as a study of the properties offered for sale at the 
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time will show. They disappeared only after the purchase of the 
Moor by the Corporation in 1857. White’s Directory of that year 
states: ‘The inhabitants have always had a right of stray on 
Woodhouse Moor, and the Corporation have recently purchased 
all other rights in it, and intend planting and laying it out as a 
Public Park for the burgesses.’ During the course of the eighteenth 
century many parts of the waste on the north-eastérly: side of 
Woodhouse Lane had been enclosed for tenters and cottages 
built there; the Leeds-Otley Turnpike Road was driven straight 
across it, but the use of the Waste was still controlled strictly 
by manorial custom, and at the Quarter Sessions in 1765 a certain 
John Musgrave and John Dickenson were fined {1 each for 
hunting hares there. | | 


THE NINETEENTH (CENTURY 


During the Napoleonic Wars the Moor was once again the 
scene of military activity, as it had béen some 150 years earlier. 
Together with Chapeltown Common it was a practice ground for 
the Leeds Volunteers and the Armed Association. 

The Volunteers, formed in 1794 as a protection against invasion 
and an aid to the civil authority in the preservation of order at 
_ home, were reviewed here in 1800, and four years later assembled 

on the Moor in honour of the King’s birthday. Later in the same 
year there was gathered here a motley collection of over 150 
carriages and waggons to provide transport for the various 
armed associations to whatever part of the country was threatened 
by invasion. The Leeds citizen who cheered the Volunteers on 
their first. public parade a hundred and fifty years ago had much 
in common with the Woodhouse man who, between 1914 and 
1945, has witnessed on his Moor the Recruiting Parade of 1916, 
the hurried preparations of the Territorials in 1938, and the large 
collection of vehicles waiting there in readiness in the early months | 
of the present war. 

- With the downfall of Napoleon the Moor became a sine of 
public assembly and entertainment, both military and civil. In 
1820 the Volunteers planned an extensive Field Day there, but 
so large was the crowd of spectators that no room was left for 
maneeuvres; the performance was postponed until the following 
week, when the Yorkshire Hussars were brought in*to keep the 
ground clear. | 
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Within three years of the Reform Act of 1832 the Moor 
witnessed the nomination: of candidates for parliament, being 
regarded as a safer assembly place than the Cloth Hall, where 
the opposition had, on a previous occasion, established themselves 
on the roof’and used loosened slates as an expression of their 
disapproval. But it was as a centre of sport that the Moor was 
most appreciated. The western fringe was laid out as the Victoria 
Cricket Ground, where both local and representative games were 
played. In September, 1846, an All England XI met eighteen 
Yorkshiremen here, after previous matches at Sheffield and 
Manchester. During England’s second innings protests were made 
against Ibbetson, the local bowler, for raising his hand above his 
shoulder in. delivering the ball, and against the umpire at the 
bowler’s end (another Yorkshireman), for failing to penalise him. 
A spectator, known to be a player from Manchester, was. called 
upon to umpire in his place, but he gave such a succession of 
“No balls’ that the crowd grew abusive and he walked off the 
field. Amid the cheers of the spectators a player from York was 
then called upon as umpire, but it was too late; Yorkshire lost 
the game by 71 runs, of which 63 were ‘ no balls.’ Horse racing 
also seems to have centred on the Moor after the decline of the 
- course at Chapeltown; the track was round the main portion to 
the south-west side of Woodhouse Lane, so the high ground in 
the centre, now occupied by the fountain and the bandstand, was 
a popular vantage point. | 


By 1850, however, the land was beginning to come more under 
the control of the local authority. In that year the Highway 
Surveyors erected benches along the roadside, and two years 
later two bands were playing on the Moor on Monday and Saturday 
evenings during the summer months. Finally the Moor was bought 
in 1857 by the Corporation from the Lords of the Manor, vz. 
Sir Thomas Beckett holding seven-ninths, Hugo Charles Meynell 
Ingram (one-ninth) and Thomas Bolland (one-ninth). It was the 
first area to be acquired as a public recreation ground or park 
in the growing town, and wisely the Corporation retained its 
historic name—Woodhouse Moor. 


Gradually Woodhouse was being absorbed, physically, politi- 
cally and economically by its more industrialised neighbour. By 


36 Leeds Mercury Supplement, 12 Sept., 1846. 
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1826 many of the inhabitants were dependent for their living, no 
longer on their own farm or their own domestic industry, but 
upon the master clothier of the town, his markets and his invest- 
ments, so that the failure of foreign countries to meet their finan- 
cial obligations and the crisis of that year were felt more keenly 
in the village than would have been the case previously. Collec- 
tions were made for the assistance of the distressed poor and 
‘it was judged most expedient that the relief should be given in 
providing work, and that the labour thus provided might be 
beneficially employed in improving the different approaches to 
the Church. It was resolved that the men be pais at the rate of 
2s. 6d. a day.’?? 


The physical amalgamation came more slowly. At the begin- 
ning of the century the Leeds-Otley Turnpike Road, the only 
direct link between the town and the village, had been described 
as being ‘in an exceedingly bad and dangerous state of repair; 
a portion of the traffic usually passing on it has left and gone on 
other roads; indeed, no persons will now travel on this line but 
what are: positively obliged to do so.’ As late as 1868 it was 
possible for ‘an Old Leeds Cropper’ to recall how ‘ once it was 
my delight to walk thro’ the fields from the foot of Merry Boys’ 
Hill to Woodhouse Moor, but the changes on that side put a stop 
long since to my walks westward.’ In one of those fields the Town 
Hall had been built; but even in 1853 it had been necessary to 
delay the building operations until the: hay had been gathered 
from the land which the Corporation had bought. Five years 
later Queen Victoria, coming to open the Town Hall and staying 
for that purpose at the home of Sir Peter Fairbairn in Clarendon ~ 
Road, looked out on the fields sloping down to the-river, where 
Kelso Road now preserves memories of the famous engineer’s 
birthplace and the streets called Belle Vue bear a nea : 
name. 


It was the opening of the Town Hall which stimulated ie 
expansion of Leeds to the west, and continued the development 
of Little Woodhouse which had begun in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. It was to be a development in keeping with 
the events of 1858., When the Queen, driving from the newly- 
opened Hall to receive the cheers of the Sunday School children 
assembled on Woodhouse Moor, passed the rising walls of the 

87 St. Mark’s Vestry Minute Book, 22 May, 1826, 
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new Grammar School, she was witnessing more than the erection 
of two buildings; it was a miniature of the future progress of the 
district. The Municipal Buildings, the Education Offices and the 
Civic Hall, the University, the Technical Schools and_ the 
Mechanics’ Institute have changed the country houses of the 
Dixons and the Atkinsons, the Denisons and the Blayds, into an 
administrative and an educational centre, while the erection of 
the Infirmary in the fields of Mount Pleasant has gathered in the 
vicinity the principal nursing homes of the city. 

It was not only in the direction of Little Woodhouse, how- 
ever, that the expansion was so rapid ; the town was also spreading 
across Claypit Lane and Camp Road to the north-west. By 1840 
conditions at the lower end of Woodhouse Lane had so deterio- 
rated that St. James’ Street and Sunny Bank, which sixty years 
previously had been described as healthy and pleasant residential 
areas far removed from the town, were breeding grounds of 
cholera. Similar conditions existed in Portland Street behind the 
Town Hall and in Claypit Lane and Camp Road; so that between 
1834 and 1838 many cases of contagious disease were moved to 
the House of Recovery from them and Queen Square. The 
proportion of deaths in Woodhouse had risen by that time to 
1 in 36 of the population.3® Those who.were able were already 
_ seeking fresh accommodation in the newly developing estate 
nearer to St. Mark’s Church which had been built twenty years 
earlier to serve a growing district. 


This population movement necessitated more attention being 
paid to roads and to transport in general. In 1842 the Leeds- 
Otley Turnpike Trust was abolished, the toll bars being removed 
25 years later; and in 1871 the first horse-drawn trams in the 
town (with the exception of.a short experimental line in Cook- 
ridge Street began running from Boar Lane to the Headingley 
Oak. Within a few years another line was operating along the 
Meanwood Valley with its terminus at Melville Road, thereby 
opening up a new housing area where several streets were named 
in honour of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee of 1887, while nearby, 
‘Alexandra Street and Denmark Street date further back to the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales. In 1889 Camp Road was extended 
to the Moor, and Woodhouse was finally merged into Leeds. 


88 Report on the Sanitary Conditions of the Labouring Population of Great 
Britain (1842), p. 160. 


Alired filattison 


A street accident which caused the death of ‘ Alf ” Mattison 


(on 9 September 1944) within a week of his 76th birthday robbed ~ 


the Thoresby Society of a highly esteemed and most useful 
member, and Leeds of an unique character. 


Born in Hunslet in 1868 he began life as a half-timer in a 
mill, but soon entered an engineering-shop. An ardent reader 


from his youth, he found in the Hunslet Mechanics’ Institute 


the means of educating himself both generally and technically, 
so much so that later he served as Secretary of the Institute for 
several years. Though he abandoned the workshop for a clerical 
post in the Leeds City Transport department he retained his 
membership in the Engineers’ Union for half a century. 


In 1885 asa youth of sixteen Mattison joined the Leeds branch 


of the Socialist League founded by William Morris. Soon he was 
in the Fabian Society, and in 1893 he was sent as a delegate to 
the inaugural meeting of the I.L.P. at Bradford. Quiet and retiring, 
he was content to remain a ‘ back bencher’ and a good worker 
in the cause he had espoused; yet there was something about 
this modest, soft-voiced engineer, which won him the respect of 
all the leaders of the new movement and the warm, life-long 
friendship of many of them. He was most intimate with Edward 
Carpenter, who meeting Mattison when he was only twenty-one, 


became his ‘ guide, philosopher and friend ’ in the formative years 


of early manhood. But right down to Carpenter’s death there 
were occasional visits to him at his home in Derbyshire and a 


constant flow of letters between the two. A collection of 300 


letters will reveal the LEAS of Carpenter on Mattisen's 
character. 


Of the more familiar names—of Bernard Shaw, Philip Snowden, 
Ramsay Macdonald, Keir Hardie, or Robert Blatchford of the 
‘Clarion,’ Mattison had a rich store of reminiscences to draw 
upon when he was in the vein to talk about them—though that 
was not often. But he did something of more abiding value. 
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The greatest service Mattison rendered his party, and the historian, 
was to collect and preserve all the ephemeral pamphlets, reports 
and the like, as well as such influential books as Merrie England, 
which tell the story of the rise of Socialism in the West Riding. 
That rich garner of forty years’ gathering was bought for the 
Brotherton Library, now a part of the Library of Leeds University. 
In due course his own Diary, inward-correspondence, and other 
relative material should also pass into the University Library. 


But there was another Mattison who came quite early to be 
called ‘ Old Leeds’ by the men of the workshops and factories 
in Hunslet and Holbeck. Just when and how he became inter- 
ested in the history of Leeds is not apparent, but where it began 
is clear enough, for all his life he was proud of his native Hunslet 
and its historical associations.! His Diary shows that he was 
writing on ‘Old Hunslet’ in the Leeds Mercury Supplement at 
least as early as 1897. About this time he began the practice 
of leading a party of his comrades on a Sunday morning to some 
place within: the city, pointing out relics of an earlier Leeds and 
telling them in a simple way the story of Briggate, or Knostrop 
Hall, or the past glories of the vanished Theatre Royal in Hunslet 


Lane. 


A little later he took to camera work, primarily to photograph 
old buildings, often begrimed and plastered with advertisements, 
and always threatened by improvements, but in his eyes romantic, . 
because of their historic associations. Then he used his camera, 
with great skill, to copy old engravings and illustrations of both 
people and places, until he was equipped to give Jectures, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, on his favourite topics. In fact he was 
all his life the apostle of local history, carrying his message to 
the people either by lectures, or frequent contributions to the © 
press, especially the Yorkshire Evening Post. 


The best record of this life-long enthusiasm is a volume 
entitled The Romance of Old Leeds, published by subscription in 
1908. It contains a dozen descriptive sketches and twice as many 


t There is a significant passage in his lecture on ‘ Old Hunslet’ in which 
he tells how as a boy of nine he was present on Hunslet Moor on 8 December 
1877, when a crowd of 40,000 gathered to support and assist an ‘ agitator ’ 
named John De Morgan, in the removal of a railway line laid across the Moor 
by the Middleton Colliery Co. and regarded as an infringement of the rights 
of the commoners. . | 
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illustrations, which had appeared in the Yorkshire Daily Observer 
(Bradford). { The title is significant, for Mattison was himself a 
Romantic, gifted with an imagination that could see and feel the 
historic past behind a sordid exterior, or in a busy street lined 
with modern chain stores. So it was a characteristic remark he 
made to me towards the close of the Thoresby Society’s visit to 
Knostrop Hall, a week or two before his death, as he showed me 
his early photograph of the garden gate before it was mutilated— 
‘We haven’t been made to feel the Romance of the old Hall.’ - 


Alf Mattison joined the Thoresby Society in 1904. Four years 


later he was elected on to the Council, and was its senior member — ~ 


at his death. Not given to saying much, he could be relied upo \F 
to give a shrewd, unbiassed opinion, perhaps with a touch of 


humour, and often decisive. Probably his happiest years were 
the later ones, after the Society provided a regular winter syllabus 
of lectures. He was diffident in giving one himself, but only 
twelve months ago, in January 1944, he chose ‘Some Men of 
Mark in Old-time Leeds’ for his subject, and gave so much 
pleasure to his audience that a new member, the Deputy Speaker 
(Major James Milner, M.P.) invited him to repeat it at his home 
to a number of friends. The Society also recognised his worthy 
service by electing him an honorary member last year. 


These services, both to the Society and the City, call for more 
particular mention. He contributed many lantern slides to the 
Society’s collection, and recently assisted in its rearrangement and 
the identification of the subjects. He was also the Societys 
unofficial photographer so that his name may often be found at 
the foot of illustrations in its publications. The last part of this 


i 


j 


| 


Miscellany was enriched by a reproduction of David Crowther’s . 


portrait, obtained at the last moment and so unacknowledged. 
In the City he was a co-opted member of the Art Gallery sub- 
committee, and in the years prior to the war he was a frequent 
lecturer at the Museum, on Sunday afternoons, and at the larger 
branch libraries. He was a good friend of the Public Reference 
Library, supplying it, ‘or example, with many photographs of the 
play-bills of Tate. Wilkinson’s company at the old Theatre Royal. 


All this tedious copying of advertisements was a labour of love, » | 


which made him the authority on that episode in the cultural 
life of Leeds. | W.B.C. 
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ete Christopher, Hawkesworth, 

223; Jno., Burleigh and Stead, 

222) —°(00., junr. Gaysley, 225° 

Robert, 90, 104; Tom, Farnley, 

221; Will., Otley; 212 
Buck, Samuel, : 322*, 3248, 

330 ; 
Buckley, Charles, Saddleworth, 279; 

Jonn, Saddleworth, 279 
Bulmer, Bevis, 168, 168” 

Burgess, Cornelius, 90, 104 
 burleigh, Lord; 2, 4; 5, 14 
Burling, Mary, 274 

_ Burnet, Gilbert, Bp. of Salisbury, 
40, 43, 91, 97, 98, 104; John, Otley, 
207, 213; John, clerk, Otley, 207, 
207n; Will., Newall, heirs of, 219 


325-7, 


- Butler, 


Law- 


-Chippindale, 
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Bussy, John, Woodhouse, 355 
Bustardbank, Robert, Denton, 22ln 
John, Otley, 209; Joshua, 
Bayldon, 2227; Robert, Bayldon, 
ivy el 5 
Butterfeild, Jos., Otley, 210; Richard, 
Bayldon, 222 . 
Bywater, Charlesworth, & Co., 132; 
Thomas, Woodhouse, 351%; Wil- 
liam, 3014 


Cadogan, Ist Earl of, 45, 78, 99 
Calverley, Sir Walter, 563, 99, 1003 ~ 
Camden, William, 169, 320, 320” 
Campbell, James, U.S.A., 282-3 


Capstick, Sarah, New York, 226, 


257-8 
Carr, John, York, 33ln 


Cartwright, Thomas, 90, 104 


Cary, Sir Henry, Ist Visc. Falkland, 
LP, Vite 

Cave, Jno., Bayldon, 205% 
Mary, Newall, 217; Will., 
heirs of, 214 

Cawood, John; sze Jugge, Richard 

Cay, Dr. Jabez, Newcastle, 174; 
letter to Thoresby, 174 

Cecil, Thomas, son of Lord Burleigh, 
53 

Child, Mich., Otley, 211 

Jno., junr., Farnley, 
221; Jno‘,.senr., Farnley,. '221; 
Richd., Farnley, 221 

Church, W., 144 

Clapham, Charles, 
Will:, Newall, 217 

Clarke, William, son-in-law of Chris. 
Danby, 6; 1]. 12", omar 

Clarkson, Joshua, Bayldon, 222 

Clayton, Sarah, Garforth, 
Thomas, Guysley, 223 


2292 : 
Otley, 


Denton, 221: 


114; 


, Clifford, George, Earl of Cumberland, — 


pes ¥ 3n, 8n; Letter from, 3 
Clifton. Will., Newall, 218, 219 
Cliftons, James, Newall, 218 
Coe, Jo:, 26 
Coggill, George, Mill Shaw, 248, 251; 

253%, 254,.255*, 256" = 
Coke, Cook, Sir Edward, 76, 

102 45 
Collier, Jeremy, 73, 102 
Collison, Thos., 133 
Colthurst, Matthew, Bayldon, 222 
Colton, Will., Denton, 221 
Connell, John, Garforth, 114 
Constable, Mr., Otley, 207 
Cook, Robert, Otley, 208, 220, 224 
Cookson, ae. _Ipswich, 190; Joseph, 

Postimevidian, 57, -100; William, - 

Mayor ue Leeds, 243 


78, 80, 
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Coots, Michael, 
Otley, 211 
Corlies, —, 282? 

Cossins, John, 176, 177n, 181 
Coupland, Robert, Garforth, 114 
Coupmanrode, John de, reeve of 

Otteley, 217 

Coventry, family, 76 | 
Cowlen, Francis, Hawkesworth, 223 
Cowling, Leonard, Hawkesworth, 223 
Cracoek? Mri, 62,03. °' - 
Craven, Math., Otley, 210 


Pool yore: - Lim., 


Cropper, Benson & Co., Liverpool, 
DTZ 
Crowther, Benjamin, brother of 


George, 237, 238*, 239*, 240;-260; 
David, son of, George, 247-53, 
255-58, 262-3, 266—71, 275, 281. 
letters from, 248, 2502, 263, 2673, 
268, 270, 271; Dr., Leeds Infirmary, 
149; George, Gomersal and Chur- 
well, 236, 237*, 238, 247*; George, 


a. Co. (Chwewell) -248, 2487: 
George, son of George, 2487; 
Thomas, son of George, 2487; 


William, brother of George, 237; 
Cryer, Anne, Newall, 218 
‘Cumberland, George; see Clifford, 

George 
Curtis, Jno., Menston, 223, 

Thom., Burleigh and Stead, 222; 

Will., Menston, 223 


Dade, 
Mary, Otley, 213;. Tom., Clerk, 
Farnley, 215; Tom, son of Xtopher, 
Otley, daughters and heirs of, 213, 
219; Xtopher, son of Xtopher, 
Otley, 212 

Dakers, John, Otley, 209 

Danby, Sir Abstrupus, 28; Christo- 
pher, of Masham and Farnley, 
1—29, letter from, 25, children of, 
24; Sir Christopher, grandson of 
Sir Robert, 1; Sir Christopher, 
great-grandson of Sir Robert, 1; 
Christopher, another kinsman, 15; 
Christopher, steward of Mrs. 
Danby, 5—21, 227, letter from, 12; 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas, mother 
of Christopher, 5—7, 11%, 12*, 16, 
17, 197, 20-47, 25-8, letters to, 
25-7; Family, Pedigree of, facing 
2; Frances, wife of Christopher, 
11, 137, 14, 18-19, 20, 25, detter 
from, 13-14; John, 5; Miles, 14?, 
152, 16; Sir Robert, Lord Justice 
of Common Pleas, 1; Sir Thomas, 
High» Sherity 1-2; 37, .4*-.6; Sir 
Thomas, great-grandson of Sir 


224; . 


John, Otley, 207, 212; 219: 


eye 
Thomas, 1; Thomas, Ist Mayor of 
Leeds, 1; Thomas, father of 


Christopher, 2, 6, 28; Thomas, of 
Leek, 7 — 

Daubuz, Charles, Vicar of Brotherton, 

38, 98 

Dawnay, Sir Henry, Baro Dunensis, 
69, 102 

Dawson, Frances, Otley, 209, 214; 
Geo., Otley, 214 


'Debb, Catherine, 95; William, 95 


Denison, Samuel, 1327, 134, 183, 184, 
190; Thomas, Woodhouse, 361 
Derby and Richmond, Countess of, 
80, 103 

Dering, Heneage, Ripon, 49, 100 

Dickenson, John, Woodhouse inn- 
keeper, 352, 362 

Dixon, Alderman, Woodhouse, 358; 
Henry, Saddleworth, 284; Jere- 
miah, Gledhow, 149, 338, Leeds, 
241; Joseph, Morley, 268 

Dobson, Christopher, Burleigh and 
Stead, 222; Edw.,- Burleigh and 
Stead, 222; Jno., junr., Burleigh 
and Stead, 222 

Doddridge, Sir John, 76, 102 

Dodgshun, Enoch, 251, 255?, 256 

Dodsworth, John, Massam Maynes, 
9. 9n. 177; Roger, 9n 

Drake, Jno., Bayldon, 222; Nathan, 
80, 103 

Drayton, Michael, 86, 88, 104 

Du Fresne, Charles, 67, 101 

Duncan, —, Saddleworth, 284 , 

Dunwell, Thomas, Pool, ‘222; Thos., 
Otley, 212; Xtopher, Lindley, 221 

Dyer, John, 927, 104 


Eastburn, Jno., 
Elam, Emanuel, 


Hawkesworth, 223 
Leeds, 231, 234; 
& Glover, Leeds, .243?; Robert, 
2432, 243, 244, 244n; Samuel, 
240, 240n 

Ellis, William, Kiddal, Baron of 
Kydhall, 43, 68, 72, 897, 91, 98, 
102 

Elsworth, Jacob, Burleigh and Stead, 
222 

England, Francis, Otley, 214, 224; 
Jenit, Newall, 216; Jno., Otley, 
heirs of, 210; Thomas, Farnley, 
2082; Thom., Newall, 216; Will., 
219 


Fabricius, John Albert, 74, 102 

Fairbairn, Sir Peter, 364 

Fairbanks, Will. , Burleigh and Stead, 
222 


372 
Fairfax, Henry, Toulston, 66, 101; 
Mrs., 672; Thomas, ,Otléy,. 207, 


223; Thomas, Lord, Little Timble, 
208; 
Fall, James, Precentor of York, 34, 
' 41, 97, 98 
Farrand, Benjamin, Farnley, 208, 209 
Farrer, Henry, Ewood, 316, 319 
Favour, Dr., Halifax, 318?, 319, 319” 
Fawkes, —, de Lindley, 216; Nich., 


Farnley, 221; Thomas, Farnley, 
207, 215 

Fawks, Eliz., Otley, 214 

Feldus, Roger, Bayldon, 222 

Fenton, James, Rothwell Haigh, 
343”; Thomas, 3438”; William, 
3437, 343n 

Ferrar, —, 56? 


ffleming, Richard, Methley, 313 

Finch, Edward, York, 40, 438, 44?, 
53, 98; Henry, “Dean - of. York, 
Mr. Dean, 34, 53, 62, 97, 98? 

Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester, 
79, 103; Widow. Hawkesworth, 223 

Fitzherbert, Sir Anthony, 78, 103 

Fleetwood, Dr., Bishop of St. Asaph, 
92, 104 

Flesher, Miles, Otley, 209 

Fletcher, Antony, Otley, 212; heirs of, 
211; James, .Otley,. 210; . Tom, 
senr., Otley, 211, 219; Xtopher, 
Otley ecl2 

Floyer, Sir John, 63, 101 

Foffir, Thomas, Denton, 224 

Ford, John Rawlinson, Leeds, 183 

Forrester, Robert, son of John, 
Woodhouse, 350 

Fothergill, Marmaduke, 31, 472, 67, 
99 . 

Fowler, Jno., Bayldon, 222 

Francis, Henry, Derby, 170; Mary, 
Mrs. Geo. Sorocold, 170 

Frank-land, Robt., Otley, 213 

Freema, Mark, Leeds, widow of, 209 

Furness, Tobias, Otley, widow of, 213 


Garforth, Rosamund, Pool, 222 

Garnet, Jen., widow of Xtopher, 219; 
Jno., Hawkesworth, 223; Rich., 
Otley, 211; Widow, Hawkesworth, 
223 


Gascoign(e), John, Parlington, 65, 71, 


101?, 102; Richard, Oliver, 1052, 
106, 107%, 108, 1097, 1122, 1203, 
1222, 126" 128" 130% or Thomas, 
Barnbow, 663, 1012, 105, 107, 108, 
112? 

Geffrayson, William, Woadhouse, 353 

Geldard, John, Woodhouse, 361 ' 

Glover, ‘Henry, 246; John J., Leeds, 
231, 243, 244, 244n 
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Gibbarne, Adam, Woodhouse, 352; 
Isabella, Woodhouse, 353 

Gilbert, Gillert, Henry, Netherseal, 
171-2 ' 

Gill, Jno., Bayldon, 222; Ralph, 
Newall, 218; Richd., junr., Denton, 
221; Richd., ‘senr:, Denton, 2215 - 
Susannah, Garforth) i i4 ie = 
Will., Burley, 220, 222, 224 

Goodall, Edward, Garforth, 114. 

Goodman, George, 243 

Goodric(k), Sir Henry, Ribston, 77, 
103 

Gott, Benjamin, Leeds, 152, 
2277, ‘2274: 220 

Gough, Richard, 3202, 321- 3, 325 

Gower, John, 2nd Baron, 307, 64, 68, 
1012 

Grafton, Richard, 91, 104; Richard, 
Lindley, 221 

Graveley, Robt., Otley, 211 

Gray, Archbishop, Sherburn, 290 

Greaves, Richard, Leeds, 241? 

Green, John, proprietor of Leeds pot- 
tery, 149; Jno,, Bayldon, 222 

Grimshaw, Caleb, Liverpool, 274?; 
John, 273 


179; 


Hadley, Mr., engineer, 170, 175? 

Hague, William, Cudy, 31, 66*, 101 

Hall, Laurence, Otley, 210; Robt., 
' Denton, 221; Stead, Burleigh and 
Stead, 222: 

Hamilton, Alexander, 241? 

Hammond, Jno., Burleigh and Stead, 
222 

Hanson, John, Huddersfield, 144; 
TU Ws bhalitesn ea 319n, 328n, 
33b; 332 

Harcastle, Will., Paces Papa | 

Hardacres, Tom., Farnley, 221 

Hardcastle, Rob., Otley, 219; Will. 
Otley, 210 

Hardesty, Jno., Newall, 215 

Har(e)court, Sir Simon, 82, 103 

Hargrave, Emily, 187 

i , saddleworth,. 284 

Harrison, George, Denton, 221; John, 
Leeds, 301, 3567, 357; John, Otley, 
207, 208; John, priest, 355; Marg., 
Otley, 214; Mr., Woodhouse, 358; 
Timothy, Guysley, 223 

Hartley, Isaac, Bayldon, 222; Jno., 
Hawkesworth, 223; Sam., Hawkes- 
worth, 223; Widow, Hawkesworth, 
oad 

Hawkswell, Tom., Farnley, 221 

Hawk(e)sworth, Sir Walter, Hawkes- 
worth, 2057, 223; 924 

Haworth, William, & Co., 138? 
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Hearne, Thos., 30, 31, 84,-98,°102, 
103, 1042. . 

Heaton, John, 196; John, Wilham, 
George, and Reuben, 144 

Hebdon, Jno., Denton, 221 

Hemingway, Samuel, —, 56%, 

Henson, Widow, Lindley, 220 

Herbert, Thomas, 8th Earl of Pem- 
broke, 43, 99 

Hertford, Marquis of, 116° 

Hild(e)yard, Francis, York, book- 
seller, 32, 37, 98, 101 

Hill, Lawrence, 81? 

Hillary, Mr., Woodhouse, 358 

Hird, William., Leeds Infirmary, 149; 
Samuel, Otley, 209 

Hirdson, James, and wife, Otley, 209 

Hitch, Hen., Otley, 211 

Hobson, Christopher, Headingley, 
354; Jeofry, Otley, 212; Jno., Pool, 
212, 221; Thom. and his mother, 
Otley, 214; Will, junr., Pool, 221; 
Will., senr., Pool, 221 


100 


Hogg, Francis, Otley, 210; Saml., 


and wife, Otley, 209 

Holden, Will., Bayldon, 220, 224 

Holdsworth, Edward, 81, 103 | 

Hollyday, Will., Bayldon, 222 

Holmes, Jno., Pool,. 222; Joseph, 
Hawkesworth, 223 

Hopkinson, Dorithy, Otley, 210 

Hord, Henry, 133 

Houldgate, Wm., 132, 133? 

Hounsfield, Ezra, Sheffield, 234, 251 

Elouse, Jeptha, Denton, 221; Kathar- 
ine Pawson, Farnley, 221 

_ Hoyt, —, Collector at Port of New 
York, 278-85 ; 

Hudson, Jno., Hawkesworth, 223; 
John, Bodley’s Librarian, 48, 99; 
Joseph, Garforth, 1162; Prudence, 
Guysley, 223; Robt., Bayldon, 222;, 
Samuel, 251, 255, 256; Stephen, 
junr., Bayldon, 222; Stephen, senr. ; 
Bayldon, 222; Thom., Denton, 221 


Will, Bayldon, 222; Will., Glover- 


shay, Bayldon, 222 

Hugganson, Michael, 17, 21; 22, 233, 
24, 25*; letters from, 25—7 

Hugh, of Creskeld, 309; of Swilling- 
ton, 309 

Hunter, —, 21? 

Hutchin(g)son, —, 56? 

Hutton, Mr., 339, 341 


Ibbetson, —, Yorkshire cricketer, 
363; Sir Henry, 150; Sir James, 
149, 150 

Iken, Alderman, Leeds, 180 

Ingell, Francis, Otley, 209 

Ingle, William, Garforth, 116 


373 


Ingleby, Anne, 22; Sir William, 18, 22 

Ingram, Hugo Charles Meynell, 363 

Irwin, Lord, 72, 102, 343 

Ismay, Joseph, Mirfield, 333-44 

Iveson, Henry, Mayor of Leeds, 
Glorioso, 85, 95-6, 102, 103 


Jackson, Christopher, Leeds, 297; 
Elias, Farnley, 221; Richd., Farn- 
ley, 221; Thomas, Ilton,. 9; Will, 
Farnley, 221; Will, Newall, 217 

Jane, Dr., 43; 98 

Jawet, Paul, Burley, 220, 222, 224; 
Will, Bayldon, 222 

Jawett, Paul, Otley, 210 

Jeffrey, George, 355 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph, 89, 92, 104 

Jenkinson, Josiah, Leeds, 355 

Jennens, Edmd., Hawkesworth, 223 

Johnson, Mr., Spofforth, —, 49, 50,51, 

" 84, 99 

Jones; I.) Boston, U.S.A.) 244? 

Joyes, John, 48, 99 

Jubb(e), Mr. 55. 60, 62, 100 

Jugg(e), Richard, printer, 90, 91, 104 

Jve, Jonas, Guysley, 223 


Kay, Sir Arthur, Woodsome, 74, 102? 

Kendal, family, Woodhouse, 351, 358 

Kenion, James, Leeds Library, 149 

Kennet, White, 34%, 97 

Kenworthy, Charles, 
279 

Kershaw, Dr. Samuel, Vicar of Leeds, 
149, 149” 

Kettleworth, Abrah., Burleigh and 
Stead, 222, 

Killingbeck, John, The Mufty, 32°, 
81, 83, 857, 95°, 96, 100 

Kirk, Thomas, Cookridge, 175? 

Kir(k)shaw, Samuel, 336, 342 

Kitchen, —, confederate of Chris. 
Danby, 6 

Kitson-Clark, E., 183, 185, 186, 189, 
193; obituary, 310-12 


Saddleworth, 


Lacy, Lascie, Edmund de, 348; 
Henry of, 291; Roger de, 2903, 291, 
298, 303, 307 

Lambert, Saml., coach maker, Leeds, 
138°; Thom., Guysley, 223 

Lancaster, W. T., 183, 185, 187, 190 


Lane, Jno., Denton, 221; Robt., 
Denton, 221 

Lascell(e)s, Edwin, 339%, 340, 344; 
Mr., 557, 100 


Latimer, Lord, 15 

Law, Rob., Otley, 213 

Lawson, Wilfray, Newall, 218 
Laycock, Jonathan, Farnley, 221 
Leach, Joseph, Bayldon, 222 


Die 


Ledes, Alexander, 300 

Ledger, Katharine, Otley, 207, 209; 
Rob., Otley, 210 

Lee, Alice, Otley, 211; John, 149; 
Richard) -Aueeds, 42415" -hichard 
Leonard, 2572; Tim, 342; 

Leighton, Isabel, Leeds, 356 

L’Estrange, Hamon, 80, 103 

Lewis, Edward, Garforth, 116? 

Ley, Peter van de, 204 

Lindley, Sam., Otley, 214 

Lister, Benjamin, Garforth, 
Grace, wife of John, 208; J., Leeds, 
2487; John, Morton, 208 

Lloyd, William, Malachy of Worcester, 
63, 101 

Lodge, Alice, Leeds, 355; Henry, 
Evangelist of St. John’s, 57, 101; 
Richard, Buslingthorpe, 357 

Lofthouse, Will., Otley, 208 

Loftus, Francis, 9? 

Longbottom, Samuel, Hawkesworth, 
p73 eat 

Longstaff, Tom., Farnley, 221 


Lowther, Sir John, 105, 106, 108, 
116, .118*,° 1208; Kitt, $9, 104; 
Richard, Vagrant, 58, 62, 88-9, 


104; Wilham, Swillington, Dragon 
of Wantley, 32, 40, 48, 58, 66*, 71, 
91°, 922, 98, 997, 103, 1048 

Lucas, James., Leeds Infirmary, 149 

Luccock, John, 246 

Lumb, G. D., 183, 183”, 184%, 185°, 
186, 190, 191; obituary, 199-201 

Lupton, Eliz.,. Otley, 209; John, 
243?: 

Lyman, Francis, 251 

Lyndewode, William, 33, 35, 97 

Lyndley, Nich., sub stuard of Otley, 
219; Thomas, Lyndley, 2167 ° 


Makins, —, 27 
Man, Henry, -Bayldon, 222 
Margerison, Samuel, 183, 184, 190 
Marsay, Guy, Lindley, 221 
Marshall, Benjamin, Huddersfield, 
2452, 245, 251, 258, 260-1, 264?, 
268, 270, 273?; Francis, Newall, 
217, 219; Henry, Newall, 217, 219; 
Jeremiah, Burleigh and Stead, 222; 
Jno., Newall, 218; Joseph, brother 
to Benjamin, - 2737; Ned, 49, 51; 
Will, Bayldon, 222; Will, Newall, 
218; Xtopher, Guysley, 223; 
Xtopher, brother of Jno., 218? 
Mason, John, 253; Will Nicholson, 
Burleigh and Stead, 222 
Mathers, Joseph, 132, 134 . 
Mattison, Alfred, obituary, 366—8 
Maud, Katharine, Lindley, 220 
Mauleverer, William, 18 


120; 
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Mawd, Billy, 60, 62; Jno., Burleigh 
and Stead, 222; Jno.., Guysley, 223; 
Widow, Lindley, 221 

Mawson, Thom., Denton, 221 

Medcalf, Will., Bayldon, 222 

Medhurst, Granville William hse 
118, 120* 

Menston, Elizabeth, Leeds, 
William, Woodhouse, 353. _ 

Mer(r) yfeild, John, and mother, Otley, 
209, 219; Jno., Pool, 220, 221, 224; 
Thom., Pool, 222? 

Metcalf, . John, Leeds., 
Woodhouse, 358 

Middleton, Adam, 19 

Midgley, Robert, Leeds, 354 

Midleham, Mr., 21 

Milner, William, The Alderman, 45, 
10, V73; BO" S40a053 

Milnes, Pemberton, Wakefield, 343 

Mires, Jer., Otley, 212; Jno.,. Guys- 
ley, 223; Timothy, Guysley, 223, 

Mitchel, Henry, Otley, 214; Michael, 
Otley, 210 

Mitchell, Sir Rowland, Mayor of 
Leeds, 91, 104 

Mitting, James, Hawkesworth, 223 

Monteagle, Lord, 1, 2, 9-11, 12,: 16—-. 
19, 24 

Morfare, —, 347 

Morkill, J. W., 183, 185 

Morley, Agnes; Leeds, 296 

Mor(r)is, Peter, Dutch engineer, 167, 
168%, 169 

Moseley, Anne, 170; Sir Edward, 170 

Moss, Andrew, Otley, 219 

Musgrave, John, Woodhouse, 362 

Myers, John., newsroom proprietor, 
147 


353 5. 


302; Mr., 


Nalson, Jo., Methley, 319 

Nelson, Abraham, Otley, 219; 
Widow, Hawkesworth, 223 

Netlam & Giles, Francis, map makers, 
177, 180 

Neville, family, lords of Hunslet, 300 

Nevin, Thomas, Mirfield, 3347 — 

Newby, Jno., Bayldon, 222 

Nichols, Jno., Burleigh and Stead, 
222; Jno., Lindley, 221 

Nicholson, William, Bishop- of Car- 
lisle, 34, 38-40, 45, 467; 71, 73, 
972, 98, 102 

Niles, Hezekiah, Baltimore, 265-6, 
275 

Noble, Roger, Newall, heirs of, 218 

Norfolk, Rich., Otley, 212 


Oats, Mr., 338 
Odde, Tom., Guysley, 223. 
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Ogle, Joseph, Leeds Library, 148, 
150, 154; Mary, daughter of 
Joseph, see Robinson, Mary 

Oldfeild, Jno., Menston, 223 

Oliver, Richard, see Gascoigne, 
Richard Oliver 

Oulton, Thomas de, 352; Will'am of, 
Bone 

* Overend, Jer., Menston, 223;'.]no., 

_ -Guysley, 223; Joseph, Morley, 269; 
Samuel, Guysley, 223; Stephen, 
Guysley, 220, 223, 224; Stephen, 
Otley, 209; Will, Burleigh and 
LCG, Doo ¥ 

Owen, Griffith, Leeds, 94, 101; 
Morgan, Leeds, 65%, 68, 71, 99, 
10d?; Paget, Leeds, 81, 101, 103 


Paget, Jno., Hawkesworth, 223 


Palmes, Will, Farnley, 220; , Will, 
Little Timble, 208 

Palsgrave, The Elector Palatine, 
26, 26n 


Pape, Henry, Farnley; 221; Will., 
Burleigh and Stead, 222 

Paris, Matthew, 36, 98 

Parker, Frances, Mrs. Christopher 
Danby, 107; George, Glasgow, 237, 
2388, 239*, 240; Harry, brother to 
William, 13; Jno., Otley, 212; Sir 
William, see Monteagle, Lord, 9 

_ Parkinson, Jno., Denton, 221; Sarah, 
Bayldon, 222; Thom., Denton, 221 

Parratt, Alice, Mrs. Geo. Plaxton, 30 

‘Passelew, Eleanor, Woodhouse, 352; 
family, lords of Potter Newton, 
300; Joan, Woodhouse, 352; John, 
Leeds, 300, 3523; John, Woodhouse, 
352, 3538; Margery, Leeds, 352; 
Ralph, Woodhouse, 352; Robert, 
Woodhouse, 353; William, Wood- 
house, 3523 

Pattirick, Francis, 
wife, Newall, 219 

Paul, Wm., 132 

Paulinus of Leeds, 290, 309 

Pawson, Grace, Farnley, 221 

Paynell, Painell, Maurice, 288-91, 
295, 303, 305, 306, 307 

Pearson, Ann, daughter of William, 
33, 99; John, Bishop of Chester, 
90, 104; William, Chancellor of 
York, Tom Brown, Petrillus, 313, 
33, 767, 80%, 817, 82*, 86, 97, 982, 


and Anne, his 


992, 100-102; children of, 99;, 
letters to, 33-65 . 

Pease,.. joseph. =) Garforth, 120: 
Richard, Garforth, 120? 

Peitevin, William, 309 

Perrot, Richard, Ganne, son of 


Thomas, 84, 100; Thomas, son-in- 
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law to Geo. Plaxton, 380, 57, 83, 
100, 101 | 

Pickard, Dorithy, Otley, 208; Will, 
Burleigh and Stead, 222; Will, 
senr., Menston, 223 

Pickell, Tom., Burleigh and Stead, 
yvhee 


_Pickells, Ann, Bayldon, 222 


Pinder, Richard, Woodhouse, 352 


Platt, John, Saddleworth, 284; - 
William, Saddleworth, 284 
Plaxton, Anastasia, 30, 51?, 100; 


George, Rector of Barwick-in- 
Elmet, 30-2, 97, 993, ‘100*, 101*, 
102?, 103*, 104?, letters from, 33— 
96; ‘George, son.’of George, 30; 
John, 307, 55, 567, 64, 100, 101, 
104; William, 30, 101 


* Plot, Robert, 36, 97° 


Plumbton, Henry, clerk, Guysley, 223 

Pollard, George, Menston, 224; Jno., 
Hawkesworth, 223; Sarah, Bur- 
leigh “ and) Stead,. °222; | Tom., 
Hawkesworth, 223?; William, Hali- 
Tae oN 

Pool(e), Matthew, 141, 142, 1448 

Pop(p)lewell, Nicholas, Guysley, 223; 
Samuel, Harewood, 339?, 339”, 344 

Porritt, Obadiah ,Gomersal, 236, 237 

Portington, Robert, Leeds, 300 

Pory,: John, 17, Lin 

Potter, Mary, Leeds, 360 

Powell, Xtopher, Otley, 213 

Pressley, Chas., 136 - 

Preston, Edw., Bayldon, 222 

Priestley, Joseph, 147, 148-9, 149n, 
155, 160, 163, 243”; Robert, Leeds, 
155 

Prockter, Thomas, stuard of Otley, 
219 

Procter, Mr., 
Otley, 212 

Pullen, Frances, Hawkesworth, 223; 
James, Farnley, 221; John, Farn- 
ley, 221; Robt., Hawkesworth, 220, 
223, 224; Thomas, Otley, 2092, 219, 
224 


Thorpe, 343; Tom, 


Ralph of, Leeds, Lidied, 309. 

Ramsden, Hugh, Methley and Hali- 
fax, 316 

Ray, Jane, Newall,’ 218; Josiah, 
Tadcaster, 341; Kitty (Mrs. Tids- 
well), 341, 342; 

Raynard, Richd., Farnley, 221 

Raynes, Francis, Stonehill, Notts., 
105, 109 

Reinville, Adam de, 309; Thomas, 
son of Adam, 309 

Rhodes, Jno., Hawkesworth, 223; 
Jno., Menston, 220; 2247; John, 
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Guysley, 208, 223; Joseph, Otley, 
210; =Nic..> Newall, 721874 aichs 
Farnley, 221; Richard, Guysley, 
220, 223, 224; Richard, Otley, .207, 
208, 219; Tomas, Hawkesworth, 
223; Will, Bayldon, 222: William, 
New York, 243? 

Richardson, Mr., 79, 80? 

Rider, I., see Boyd Rider & Co. 

Roades, Henry, Woodhouse, 357 

Roberts, Edward, Saddleworth, 279 

Robertson, William, Wortley, 248 

Robinson, Alexander, 6, 7*, 11, 162, 
20; Grace, 20; John, and brothers, 
Little Timble, 208; John, Otley, 
heirs of, 214; Mary, Garforth, 120; 
Mary, librarian, Leeds Library, 
154, 155; Mary, daughter of 
librarian, 154; Thomas, Farnley, 
221; William, Woodhouse, 355 

Rodes, Richard, Otley, 207 

Rogerson, John, 335, 336 

Rolle, Rolls, Henry, 76, 102 

Rome, family, lords of Catbeeston, 
300; Peter de, 352, 353; William 
de,7.352, 353 

Rookes, William, 2 


Ryvaux, Rynaws, John, Woodhouse, 


3528; William, Woodhouse, 353 
Sacheverell, Sach, Dr., 
897, 90, 103%, 104 

Saddleworth Spec Co., 280? 

Salvin, Anthony, 3277, 330, 3312 

Sampson of Woodlesford, 309; 
Leonard, Garforth, 122? 

Savile, Sir George, 344%; Sir Henry, 
son of Sir. John, 3157, 322; ° 3282; 
sir Henry, Merton College, 313, 
3167, 321; Sir John, Howley Hall, 
416.11, 122 \i4. 325 

Saville, Sir John, 315-21, 324, 326?, 
328 

Saxton, Robert, son of Christopher, 
16 

Scachard, Thom., Otley, heirs of, 214 

Scattergood, B. P., Leeds, 185 

Schofield, John, Saddleworth, 279 


83, 85*, 88, 


Scholefield, Geo., 133*, 1342, 135, 
1377, 1387, 1397, 140, 1417, 142*, 
1432, letters from,. 134, 135; 
Michael, Garforth, 107, 109-11, 
1228 

Sharp, John, Archbishop of York, 
Patriarch, 32, 36, 53, 97°, 98, 1002, 

_ 103, 207, 207n 

Shaw, Abel, Marsden, 279, 281; 
George, Saddleworth, Niles _ 284; 


Samuel, Saddleworth, 284 2.9) ; 
Sheaffield, William, Leeds, $ ‘Ore 355 
Sheepshanks, William, 251, 269 - 
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Shelburne, Lord, 149 
Sherburn, Nichol, Hawkesworth, 223 


Shrewsbury, Lord, —, 69, 102 

Sigston, Mr., Woodhouse, 361 

Simson, Tommy, 837, 84?, 103 

Sinder, Jno, “Otley, 2a nahi: 
Otley, 211 


Sissons, Richard, Garforth, 114, 1163; 
Ruth, Garforth, 114, 116? 

Skinner, Stephen, 36, 98 

Skirrow, Wilf., Newall,.218, 219, 220: 
William, Menston, 205, .207,. 2244 

Smeaton, John, 169 

Smelt, Leonard, 19 

Smith, Abram, 8; Charles, Garforth, 


114,: 1380;:: Driz Harts pital oo: 
James, Yorks. cloth trader in 
U:S.A., 258?; Jane, widow, Men- 


ston, 223; Jno., Bayldon, 222; 
Sim., Farnley, 221; Symon, Farn- 
ley, 220, 221; Symon, Otley, 219; 
Walter, Pool, 222; Widow, Hawkes- 
worth, 223; Will, Denton, 221; 
Will., Menston, 208 ; 

Smithson, William, Leeds, 241? 

Smorthwaite, Richard and wife, 6, 
8, 167; Thomas, 25,126, .27 

Snowden, Henry, Farnley, 221; Jno., 
Farnley, 221 

Somers, John, Lord, 43, 99 

Sorocold, George, 166-182; Derby 
bell-hanging, 171; family, 170; 
marriage at Derby, 170-1; water- 
works at Derby, 169, 171; at 
Leeds, 171-182, agreement, 172, 
commissioners, 177-9, pipe lines, 
173, 175, 176, reservoir, 173-4, 147, 
179-80 

South, Robert, 84, 103 

Speight, Rd., 142? 

Spencer, Rob., Newall, 216 

Spinola, Marquis of, 26, 26n 

Spooner & Attwoods, 143 ; 

Squire, Will., Burleigh and Stead, 299 

Stainforth, Thomas, Denton, 221 

Stansfeld, John, 183, 184?, 1902 

Stead, Henry, Otley, 209; Jno., 
Bayldon, 220; Jno., Otley, 219; 
Peter, Farnley, 221; Richard, 50, 
ay | 


Steed, John, Bayldon, 222, 224; 
Thom., Bayldon, 222 
Stephens, Henry Morse, librarian, 


Leeds Library, 145” 
Stow, John, 167? 
Straitord, Lord, Lee 
Strickland, Sir William, Boynton, 

46, 47, 72, 99,102, 103 
Sudall, Mr., Rector of Methley, 49 
Sumaster, Bayliffe of Wakefield, 8 
Sunderland, Mr., 85? 


Suttle, Francis, Farnley, 221 

Swaine, Thomas, Halifax, 232, 233? 

Swartwout, —, Collector of Port of 
‘New York, 278, 281, 285 

Sykes, Richard, 336n 

Symson, Francis, Hawkesworth, 223; 
Jacob, Hydrologia Chymica, 89, 102 


Talbot, James, the Doctor, 50?, 512, 
79, 817, 98, 99, 100, 103; Mrs... the 
Widow, 49°, 50°, 51, 84, 92, 99 — 

Tancred, Mrs., wife of Rev. Jordan, 
50, 51, 100 

Tankard, William, 19, 20-1, 23-4 

Taverner, Richard, 48, 99 —-—~ 

Tayler, George, Bayldon, 
Robert, Denton, 221 . 

Taylor, Benjamin, Leeds, 243; Jno., 
Denton, 221; John, junr., Saddle- 
worth, 281,: 284; Robt., Denton, 
205, 2212: Thomas, Leeds architect, 
152 

Teale, Henry, Lindley, 221 

Tenand, Widow, Burleigh and Stead, 
222 

Tendlathe, John, Woodhouse, 352? 

‘Tenison, Thomas, Tho. Cant, 40, 98, 
100 : 

Terrick, Samuel, 642, 97 

Thacker, Francis, Southwood, 171? 

Thackeray, aes eae et and Stead, 
22:2 

Thomas, son Bis William, 309; 
Nicholson, 152 - 

Thompson Bros., Rawdon, 244 ° 

Thompson, Edmund, brother to 
Jeremiah, 258?; Edward, Marston, 
Vulp. Ecthvo, 842, 95*, 96, 103: 
Francis, Rawdon, 243-6, 257-8, 
260-1, 270, 273, 274°, letter from, 
244; Francis, junr., 258; Francis 
& Nephews, firm of, 273, 274; 
Jeremiah, nephew. of Francis, 
244-5, 247-8, 250-1, 257-64, 2672, 
269-70, 272-4; Jeremiah and 
William, firm of, 245, 2467, 274; 
Rhic., Newall, 218; Richard, Pool, 
.221; Samuel, cousin to Jeremiah, 
258, 2743; William, Eamther of 
Jeremiah, 2453, 272-4 

Thoresby, Ralph, Sydvophii, 30, aL; 
32, 68, 71, 73, 75, 81, 97?, 982, 
100, 1012, 102*, 103, 1462, 147n, 
166-82, 292, 294, 297%, 298, 306, 
321, 3227; 337n, 341n, 346, 358, 
359; Rev. Ralph, 360 © 

Thoresby Society, Founders, 189-92; 
Jubilee Review, 183-8; Obituaries, 
199-201, 310-12, 366-8; Presiden- 
tial Addresses, 189-92; 193-8; 
Presidents, list of, 188 


~ 
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‘Watkinson, 
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Thornton, Richard, Recorder of 
Leeds, Christian Lawyer, 31-3, 36, 
38; 47, 52, 97", 99, 100% 104; 
children of, 100, letters to, 65-94; 
Tempest, son of Richard, 91, 100, 
104 

Thorp(e), Mr., Shippen, 58* 

Thwaits, Jo., Denton, 67%, 102 

Thursby, Thomas, Leeds Library, 149 

Tidswell, Benjamin, Chapel Allerton, 
330; BST ool, O41", 8427 343": 
Capt., 342; Jno., Menston, 223 

Todd, Hugh, Vicar of Penrith, 
Vulpecula, 397,.40, 43, 45%, 462, 
47, 48, 98; Jno., York, 210 

Tottenham, Col., 344 

Tomlinson, Robert, 3412, 342 

Tottie, William, Woodhouse, 361 

Tregenna, Mr., 65, 70? 

Triebner, T. T., 133 

Trooper, Will Hudson, Bayldon, 222 

Turberville, A. S., death of, 332 

Turner, John, Otley, 209 

Tymbill, John, Woodhouse, 353 


Vevers, Richard, 64, 81,'101 

Vince, Susannah, Garforth, 122?; 
Thomas, Garforth, 108; Devisees 
of ‘Thomas, 122? 


' Vitt(e)y, Rich., Clerk, Otley, 213 


Waddington, John, Philadelphia, 243 

Wade, Ward General, 360; Thomas, 
Leeds, 354; Walter, 841, 341” 

Wadsworth, Robt., Guysley, 223 

Waite, Thos., Leeds, 300 

Walker, Anne, Menston, 224; & 
Frost, 2397; Jane, Menston, 224; 
John, Menston, heirs of, 208; 
Joseph, Leeds, 248; Joshua, 258?; 
Samu., Newall, 218; Thomas, 
Menston, 224; Thomas, Philadel- 
phia, 244°, 244n 

Wall, Richard, Farnley, 221 . 

Warburton, John, cartographer, 167°, 
bd 

Ward; EHhiz.,; Otley, > 213;. James, 
Denton, 221; Sarah, Otley, 213;. 
Tom, Otley, heirs of, 213; 

Warner, John, Garforth, 120, 122*, 
124*; John, junr., Garforth, 124; 
Richard, Garforth, 124* 

Waterton, John, 313”; 
Methley, 313-5, . 3202, 321, 
3277, 328, 329 

Dorothy, 48; Henry, 
Chancellor of York, 52, 97, 98, 
letter to, 94; Hugh, Otley, 211 

Watson, Henry, Woodhouse, 358; 
x Garforth, 124; Jno., Men- 
eS 223;° John, .Halifax, 317°; 
\ curate of Rodwell, 62 


Robert, 
326, 
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Wayte, Thomas le, 348, 351, 353? 

Webster, James, 251, 255? 

Wentworth, Elizabeth, Mrs. Thos. 
Danby, 2, 28; Michael, Woolley, 2, 
12, 16, 18, 22, 24: William, 2, 12, 
18, 19, 22 

West, Dr., 87%; Richard, Otley, 209 

Wetherhead, John, Leeds, 2337, 234* 

Wharton, Matthew, Denton, 221; 
Thomas, 5th Lord, Euroclydon, 32, 
43, 44, 85, 96, 99 

Wheater, William, 183, 184?, 190 

Whiston, William, 53, 100 

Whitacre, Thom., Bayldon, 222; 
William, Hawkesworth, 223 

Whitaker, Rev. John, Rector of 
Garforth, 105-7, 112, 114*, 1222: 
TL. Ds historian; 152; 71638 

Whitchurch, Edward, 91, 104 

Whitehead, Anthony, Farnley, 205?, 
220, 2247; Antony, junr., Newall, 
217; Ant., senr., Newall, 217%, 219; 
Jno., son of Antony, 2177; Rich., 
Farnley, 221; Rich., Newall, 218; 
Tom., Lindley, 221; Will, Newall, 
218; Xtopher, junr., Otley, 211; 
Xtopher, senr., Otley, 212, 219 

Whitlock, family, 67; Gilbertus, 83 

Whittwood, Richd., 313” 

Wickham, Wick, William, Wakefield, 
83, 84, 89, 91, 103 

Widowson, John, Woodhouse, 353; 
Richard, 352; William, 352 

Wilkinson, Edward, see Wilson, 
Christopher; Tate, 146 

Willans, O.,.136, 137 

Willey, Henry, Otley, 209 


William, of Stapleton, 309; of Stubbs, 
309; son of Thomas, 309 

Wilson, Christopher, & Wilkinson, 
Edward, devisees of Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne, 1057, 106, 1077, 1087, 
1092, 1128, 1202, 1222, 126%, 128*, 


130*; Col. Edmund, 183, 185, 1862, - 


189, 190, 191, 196; Jeremiah, 
Scotton, 58, 62?; Jno., Newall, 218; 
Joseph, Leeds bookseller, 1457, 


146, 146, 147; Richard, Recorder — 


of Leeds, 
Leeds, 354 
Winne, Nath., Burleigh and Stead, 
222, 
Winterbottom, Thomas, 
worth, 279 . 
Wisdom, . John, 
Plaxton, 57, 73, 79%, 86, 88, 100 


336; Wilson, Thomas, 


Saddle- 


servant of Geo. 


} Wolrich, Thomas, and Hatton,, 163 


Wood, Joseph, 150 ; Samuel, Saddle- 
worth, 284; Rev. William, 149 
Woodhouse, Agnes, Woodhouse, 352; 
Robert de, 351 

Wright, Griffith, Leeds printer, 147n, 
149; Isaac, New York, 244-5, 
258-61, 2737; 


William, son of Isaac, 258, 260? 
261 
Wyatt, Dr., 90, 104 
Wykes, Wikes, John, 23-4 
Wyvell; Mr., 21 


. Wyvill, Christopher, 79, 103; Major 


50; Sir Marmaduke, 18, 292 
Young, Theoph., Newall, 215 


7 


John, Kilverstone, | 
33; Thomas, son of Isaac, 273?;, 
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Aberford, 557, 100 
Arnegill House, Mashamshire, 8, 9. 
Askwith, 67 


Baildon, Bayldon, 222 

Glovershay, 222 

Manor House, 222 : 

Barnbow, Barmbow, 66, 101? 
Barwick, Barwyck, in Elmet, 303, 








31?, 38, 45, 51, 53, 64°, 65, 662, 
94; 1007, 101%, 103 
Belfast, 134, 137, 139, 140, 143% 


—— Found(e)ry, 135 

Birmingham, 89 

Bishopthorp, 367, 38, 55 

Blenheim, Province of New York, 
2337, 234 

Bolton, Boulton Bridge, 17 

Bolton P(ijercy, 40°, 44, 50, 58, 773, 
97, 98%, 101 

Boston, U.S.A., 227, 231, 239, 243, 
263 

Bradford, Sign of the Swanne, 13 

Bramham Park, 77, 78 

Buckstone Well, 18 

Burley, Burleigh, and Stead, 222 

Burn Valley, Mashamshire, 8 


Cambridge, Trinity College, 329° 
Carolina, North, 238-9 
Castleford, 86, 103 

Cawood, 66 

Chester, 17, 18? 

Churwell, 247, 270-1 

Lane side mills, 237 

Cock [Beck], 50 

Colsterdale, coal mine, 24 
Copmanroyd, Otley, 215, 217 





Denton, 67, 102, 221 

Bustod Bank House, 221 
Yernut hill House, 221 
Derby, 169-171 

bell-hanging, 171 
waterworks, 169, 171 
Donington, 30 

Driffield, 8 

Dublin, 14 














Ellington Moors, 16 
Farnley, 207-8, 221, 216 


Farnley,, Leeds; 1°,°8*, 11, ‘12; 19 
Hall, 1, 4, 14%, 15 

Fearby, 27 

Ferrybridge, Ferrybriggs, 56 
Fishkill, U.S.A., 253, 256, 257? 
Flodden, 1 
Foggathorpe, 30 





Garforth, Church Field, 107, 
110, 112, 114, 116, 122*, 126* 

Common, 110, 112?, 114*, 116*, 
118*, 120*, 1223, 124*, 128*, 130* 

— Firth Field, 110, 1122, 116?, 
118; 122, 124. 126,. 128? 

—— Lydget(t) Gate, 107, 110, 122 

—— Manor and Township, 105-11 

=~ Wis cbueldo LID lids 116 
118*, 120*, 122*, 124*, 126° 


108, 





—— Moor, 105, 1067, 1072, 108, 109 

— — Town fields, 116, 1182, 1202, 
1242 

_Gargrave, 18 


Gawthorpe, 3397, 339n 
Gnoshall, 34 

Gomersal, 236*, 247, 

Poplar Farm, 237 
Grimsby Charter, 290, 303, 304 
Guiseley, Guysley, 223, 223n 
Carlton, 214 

— Dades House, 223 

—— Oates House, 223 








Halifax, 229, 233, 316*, 318*, 319 

Heath Grammar School, 318, 
319? 

Hang East, 9 

Har(e)wood, 339-41, 344 

Hawkesworth, 223 

Dixon House, 223 

Paget House, 223 











-Heaton, 8 


Hornby, Castle, 11 
Priory, 13 
Howley Hall, 14, 15, 325? 





Ilton, 9 
Jenny Twig and her Daughter 8 
—— moors 8 





Kilverstone, Norfolk, 33? 
Kinnardsey, 30° 
Kirklees, 333? 
Knowstrop, fields, 297 
tofts, 297 
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Leeds, 31570, 7a; "14. O78 988, 
102?,, 1032, 104, 146*, 228, 
230*, 231, 236%, 336 

-——- Boar Lane, 175°, 176 ” 

borough, medieval, 289-309 

——— Bridge, 169, 177, 179, 180, 181 

—— Briggate, 1757, 176?, 1802, 294— 
5, 300, 301 

—— Burmantoft(e)s, Birmantofts, 
Burmanton, Burgman Tofts, 296- 
7, 301* 


100°, 
229, 











Clay, Cley, Flat, 297 

—— Buslingthorpe, 3472, 348, 355, 
357 

—— Call Lane, 169, 1753, 

—— Calls, 169, 181 

—— Chapel Allerton, Gobet 341-2, 
344? 

-—— Chapeltown Moor, 
358 

—— Cloth Halls: 
White, 236, 237 

—— Cloth Market, 102 

—— Dyers Garth, 182 

—— Grammar School, 
150 

—— Harrison’s Almhouses, 173, 174, 
179, 180, 180 

—— Headrow, 173, 175, 176, 180 

——— Inns: Harewood Arms, 132, 133 

Saddle; 294, 296 


176 


341m, 344, 


Coloured, 335-6; 


147, 147n, 


White Swan, 46, 65, 101, 
102* 

Yorkshire Hussar, 132, 
133? 

—-—. Kirkgate, 98,’ 99, 148, 1502, 
173, 1757, 1762 


—— Library, 145-65 

—— Lidgate, 173%, 1767, 177? 

——— Manor, 288-9, 290, 292, 302, 
345-8 

— Mill Hill, 175, 176 

—— New St.) 175, 176 

—— Pitfall Mill, 169, 173, 1752, 177, 
179, 181? 

—— Red Hall; 1767, 177,180 

—— Rotation Office, 150 

—— Sheepscar, 3472, 348, 350, 355, 
360? 

“ Sign of the Dial,” 148 

Sorocold’s Waterworks, 171-82 

—— St. John’s Church, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 179, 180, 1822, 345, 356, 
360 

—— Steam Carriage Co., 

—— Swinegate, 180, 181 

—— Tower Hill, 173, 174, 179 

—— .Wade Lane, 1742 

—— West Bar, Burley Bar, 
176, 177 





1382-44 


173, 


‘_—— Dobholm, 
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* 


—— Woodhouse (separately indexed 
below) 

Leeds, U.S.A., 234 

Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 243 

Leek, 7. 

Leighton Hall, Mashamshire, I, 5, 6, 
8, 14-16, 20, 24, 25. 


; Lindley, 220-1 





Chantry, 216%” 

Manor, 208, 216 

Liverpool, Learpole, 18, 140, 141, 142 

Library, 145, 146, 147°, 148 

London Bridge, waterworks, 167-9 
i 








Masham, 1, 8, 15? 

Church, 28 

Tithes of, 6?, 7 
Masham, Massam, Maynes, 9 
Mashamshire, 1, 8%, 22, 25 
Meaux, Abbey of, 32,. 77, 78 
Menston, 223-224 
Sowden farm, 224 
Methley, 49, 99, 316*, 317%, 318, 319 
Hall, 313-32 
Clumpcliffe, 316, or 

















Middleton, 19 
Mirfield, 333-5, 342 
Mowthrop, 8, 10, 112, 12, 16, 19-24 


Newall cum Clifton, 209, 2108, 2137, 
214%, 215-219 
216 
—— Gateridings, 216 
Lady close, 216 . 
New York, 227, 231*, 2327, 233, 234?, 
235n, 243, 248n, 245, 248, 253-4, 
257-265, 275-9, 283-5 
Northallerton, 14 © 
Nun Appleton, 41, 6m, 77° 





Oakenshaw, 8 

Otley, 55? 

Bondgate, 209-11, 2142 
—— B(o)roughgate, 212-3. 1 





—— Dowgillhouse, 210 

— Gay Lane, 211-2 

—— Hospitals, 211 

— Kir(k)gate, 214 

—— Knotforth,,212, 213; 215 — 
—— Manor of, 202-24 

—— Market place, “203, 213-5 
—— smithy, 209, 214 

—— Stone(y)gate, 209, 212, 213 
—— $torrs, 208, . 
—— — Walkergate, 210 
Westgate, 208-9, 213 
Oxford, 

Bodleian Library, 316 
Merton College, 314, 316% 
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Patrick Brompton, 9 

Peckfield, 85 

Philadelphia, 227, 233?, 234, 263, 265 

Pocklington, 30 

Pontefract, 75, 98 

borough charter, 
304, 305 

Pool, 221-222 

—— Caley (Calley) Hall, =i 

Pott, Beck, 8 

Hall, Mashamshire, 8 25, 277 





290-1, 2982, 





Rawdon, Lower Woodhouse, 243 
Richmond, 1, 9, 15, 27, 76 
Ripos, 15, 13919 

. Rothwell Haigh, 343, 343” 

Royds Hail, 2 


Saddleworth, 269, 279-86 

' Scotton, 58 

Scruton, 8? 

Sherburn, borough, 290 

—— Scole, 55 . 

Shippen, 58 

Skipton Castle, 2, 3” 

Sourmire Moors, 25 

Spofforth, Spofford, 49%, 50*, 51, 79, 
84. 


Stainland, Bradley Hall, 315, 316?, 
S17, SYS". o19,'.320; 324 

Stead, see Burley 

Sutton;.;22 

Swinsty Hall, 208 

Swinton, Castle, 28 
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Tadcaster, 41, 437, 55* 
—— Bull Inn, 40, 84 
Terrington, 8? 

‘Phirsk)<b6 

Thornton Guatiie: 8 
Thorpe Perrow, 1®, 7, 8, 28 
Timble, Little, 208 

—— Newhall Grange, 208 


Wakefield, 55, 70, 812, 342-3 
Warrington, 147, 148%, 148 
Wentworth Woodhouse, 2, 6, 28 
Westchester, 18? 

Wetherby, Weatherby, 50, 58, 68, 78 
Woodhouse in Leeds, 345-65 

Calf Hole Close, Calfal, 350 
—— Chorl, Churl Meadow, 345, 350 
—— Crimbles, 355? 

—— Feather Hill, Goose Walk, 359 
—— Greystone, Burley, 3453 





' +— Kendal spring, 358, 358” 


—— Le Wros, 348, 350, 351 
—— Long Baulk Close, 350 ° 
—— Moor, 361-4 

——  Pawdmire Stone, 345 
——  Potter’s Almshouses, 360 
—— Shay Tree, 355 

—-— St. Mark’s Parish, 346 
—— Tofts, 297, 350? 

ae cue 350, 355 
Woolley Park, 2, 16 

Wressell, 30 


York, 23*, 49 
—— waterworks, 182* 





